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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 


PYRRHUS. 


Sour hiſtorians write, that Phæton was the firſt king 
2: after the deluge who reigned over the Theſprotians and 
Moloſſians, and that he was one of thoſe who came with 

Pelaſgus into Epirus, Others fay, that Deucalion and 
2 Pyrrha, after they had built the temple of Dodona®, ſet- 

tled among the Moloffians. Tn after-times Neoptolemus , 
the ſon of Achilles, taking his people with him, poſſeſſed 
2 himſelf of the country, and left a ſucceſſion of kings after 
him, called Pyrrhidz ; for in his infancy he was called 
= Pyrrhus ; and he gave that name to one of his legitimate 
ſons whom he had by Lanaſſa the daughter of Cleodes 
= ſon of Hyllus. From that time Achilles had divine ho- 
nours in Epirus, being ſtyled the e Aſpetos (i. e. the In- 
imitable). After theſe firſt king noſe that followed, be- 
cCame entirely barbarous, and both their power and their 
2 actions ſunk into the utmoſt obſcurity. Tharrytas is the 
3 firſt whom hiftory mentions as remarkable for poliſhing and 
improving his cities with Grecian cuſtoms , with letters and 
good laws. Alcetas was the ſon of Tharrytas, Arybas of 
Alcetas; and of Arybas and Troias his queen was born 
EZ Eacides. He married Phthia, the daughter of Menon the 
Theſſalian, who acquired great reputation in the Lamian 


* Probably it was only a dru'dical kind of temple. -+ oo 

Between Deucalion's flood and the times of Neoptolemus, there 
was a ſpace of about three hundred and forty years. 1 

J Juſtin does not aſcribe the civilizing of the Moloſſians to Thar- 
rytas, but to Arybas the ſon of Alcetas I. who had himſelf been po- 
liſhed and humanized by his education at Athens. 
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war, and, next to Leoſthenes, was the moſt conſiderable of 


the canfederates. By Phthia ZEacides had two daughters 


named Deidamia and Troias, and a fon named Pyrrhus. 


But the Moloſſians, riſing againſt Æacides, depoſed him, 
and brought in the ſons of Neoptolemus *. On this occa- 


ſion the friends of Macides were taken and lain : only 
Androclides and Angelus eſcaped with his infant ſon, 


though he was much ſought after by his enemies; and 


carried him off with his nurſes and a few neceſſary attend- 
ants. This train rendered their flight difficult and flow, ſo 
that they were ſoon overtaken. In this extremity they put 
the child in the hands of Androcleon, Hippias and Neander, 
three active young men whom they could depend upon, and 
ordered them to make the beſt of their way to Megaræ, a 
town in Macedonia; while they themſelves, partly by en- 
treaty, and partly by force, ſtopt the courſe of the purſuers 
till evening 3 when, having with muck difficulty got clear 
of them, they haſtened to join thoſe who carried the young 

rince. At ſun-ſet they thought themſelves near the ſummit 
of their hopes, but they met with a ſudden diſappointment. 
When they came to the river that runs by the town, it 
looked rough and dreadful ; and upon trial, they found it 
* abſolutely. unfordable. For the current being ſwelled with 
the late rains, was very high and boiſterous, and darkneſs 

added to horror. They now &eſpaired of getting the child 


and his nurſes over, withont ſome other aſſiſtance; when 


perceiving ſome of the inhabitants of the place on the 4 


other ſide, they begged of them to aſſiſt their paſſage, and 
held up Pyrrhus towards them. But though they called 
out loud and entreated carneſtly, the ſtream ran fo rapid 
and made ſuch a roaring, that they could not be heard. 
Some time was ſpent, while they were crying out on one 
fide, and liſtening to no purpoſe on the other. At laſt one 
of Pyrrhus's company thought of peeling off a piece of oak- 
bark, and of ex a he upon it, with the tongue of a 
buckle, the neceſſities and fortunes of the child. Accord- 
ingly he put this in execution, and having rolled the 


piece of bark about a ſtone, which was made uſe of to give 
—— to the motion, he threw it to the other ſide. Some 
ſay, he bound it faſt to a javelin, and darted it over. When 
the people on the other ſide had read it, and ſaw there was 


1 This Neoptolemus was the brother of Arybas, 
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refuge for Pyrrhus in that court. 


| wot a moment to loſe, they cut down trees, and made a 


raft of them, and croſſed the river upon it. It happened 
that the ſirſt man who reached the bank, was named Achilles, 
He took Pyrrhus in his arms, and conveyed him over, 
while his companions performed the ſame ſervice for his 


| followers. | C 


Pyrrhus and his train, having chus got ſafe over, and 


eſcaped the purſuers, continued their route, till they ar- 
rived at the court of Glaucias king of Illyria. They found 


the king ſitting in his palace with the queen his conſort “, 
and laid the child at his feet in the poſture of a ſuppliant. 
The king, who ſtood in fear of Caſſander, the enemy of 
ZEacides, remained a long time ſilent, conſidering what 
part he ſhould act. While Pyrrhus, of his own accord 

creeping cloſer to him, took hold of his robe, and raiſing 


himſelf up to his knees, by this action firſt excited a ſmile, 


and afterwards compaſſion ; for he thought he ſaw a peti- 
tioner before him begging his protection with tears. Some 
ſay, it was not Glaucias, but the altar of the domeſtic gods 
which he approached, and that he raifed himſelf by em- 
bracing it; from which it appeared to Glaucias that hea- 
ven intereſted itſelf in the infant's favour. For this rea- 
{on he put him immediately in the hands of the queen, and 
ordered her to bring him up with his own children. His 
enemies demanding him ſoon after, and Caſſander offering 
two hundred talents to have him delivered up, Glaucias 
refuſed to do it; and when he came to be twelve years 
old, conducted him into Epirus at the head of an army, 
and placed him upon the throne. 8 | 
Pyrrhus had an air of majeſty rather terrible than auguſt. 


Inſtead of teeth in his upper jaw he had one continued 
bone, marked with ſmall lines reſembling the diviſions of a 
row-of teeth. It was believed, that he cured the ſwellin 

of the ſpleen, by ſacrificing a white cock, and with his 
Tight foot gently preſſing the part affected, the patients 
lying upon their backs for that purpoſe. There was no 


perſon, however poor or mean, refuſed this relief, if re- 


queſted. He received no reward, except the cock for 
facrifice, and this preſent was very agreeable to him, It 


-. * Juſtin calls this princeſs Beroa, and ſays ſhe was of the family 


of the acidæ; which muſt have been the reaſon of their ſeeking 
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18 alfo ſaid, that the great toe of that foot had a divine 
virtue in it; for, after his death, when the reſt of his body 
was conſumed, that toe was found entire and untouched 
by the flames. But this account belongs not to the pe- 
riod we are upon. | - ad 
When he was about ſeventeen years of age, and ſeemed 
to be quite eſtabliſhed in his kingdom, he happened to be 
called out of his own territories, to attend the nuptials of 
one of Glaucias's ſons, with whom he had been educated. 
On this occaſion the Moloſſians revolting again, drove out 
tis friends, pillaged his treaſures, and put themſelves once 
more under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus having thus loſt the 
crown, and being in want of every thing, applied himſelf 
to Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, who had married his 
ſiſter Deidamia. That princeſs, when very young, had 
been promiſed to Alexander the ſon of Roxana (by Alex- 
ander the Great) ; but that family being unfortunately cut 
off, ſhe was given, when ſhe came to be marriageable, to 
Demetrius. In the great battle of Ipſus, where all the 
kings of the earth were engaged “, Pyrrhus accompanied 
Demetrius; and, though but young, bore down all before 
him, and highly diſtinguiſhed himfelf among the com- 
datants. Nor did he forſake Demetrius, when unſucceſsful, 
but kept for him thoſe cities of Greece with which he was 
intruſted: and when the treaty was concluded with Ptole- 
my, he went to Egypt as an hoſtage. There, both in 
hunting and other exerciſes, he gave Ptolemy proofs of 
his ſtrength and indefatigable abilities. Obſerving, that 
among Ptolemy's wives, Berenice was ſhe who had the 
greateſt power, and was moſt eminent for virtue and un- 
derſtanding, he attached himſelf moſt to her, For he had 
2 particular art of making his court to the great, while 
he overlooked thoſe that were below him. And as in his 
whole conduct he paid great attention to decency, tem- 
perance and prudence, Antigone, who was daughter to 
Berenice by her firſt huſband Philip, was given him, in 
preference to many other young princes. | 
On this account he was held in greater honour than ever: 
and Antigone proving an excellent wife, procured him men 


e ſays all the kings of the earth were engaged, becauſe Lyſima- 
ehus, Selucus, Ptolemy, Caſſander, Antigonus, and Demetrius were 
therein perſon. This battle was fought about 3ooyears before Chriſt. 
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and money, which enabled him to recover his kingdom of 
Epirus. At his arrival there, his ſubjects received him 
with open arms; for Neoptolemus was become obnoxious 
to the people, by reaſon of his arbitrary and tyrannical 
government, Nevertheleſs, Pyrrhus, apprehending that 
Neoptolemus might have recourſe to tome of the other 
Kings, came to an agreement with him, and aſſociated him 
in the Kingdom. But in proceſs of time there were ſome 
who privately ſowed diſſention and jealouſies between them. 
Pyrrhus's chief quarrel with Neoptolemus is ſaid to have 
taken its riſe as follows: It had been a cuſtom for the 
kings of Epirus to hold an aſſembly at Paſſaron, a place in 
the province of the Moloſſians; where, after facrificing to 


Jupiter the warrior, mutual oaths were taken by them and 


their ſubjects. The kings were ſworn to govern according to 
law, and the people to defend the crown according to law. 
Both the kings met on this occaſion, attended by their 
friends, and after the ceremony, great prefents were made 
on all ſides. Gelon, who was very cordially attached to 
Neoptolemus, among the reſt, paid his reſpects to Pyrrhus, 
and made him a preſent of two yoke of xen“. Myrtilus, 
one of this prince's cupbearers, begged them of him; but 
Pyrrhus refuſed him, and gave them to another. Gelon 
perceiving that Myrtilus took the diſappointment extremely 
ill, invited him to ſup with him. After ſupper he ſolicited 
him to embrace the intereſt of Neoptolemus, and to poiſon 
Pyrrhus. Myrtilus ſeemed to liſten to his ſuggeſtions with. 
ſatisfaction, but diſcovered the whole to his maſter. Then, 
by his order, he introduced to Gelon the chief cupbearer 
Alexicrates, as a perſon who was willing to enter into the 
conſpiracy: for Pyrrhus was defirous to have more than one 
witneſs to ſo black an enterpriſe. Gelon being thus de- 
ceived, Neoptolemus was deccived with him; and, think 
ing the affair in great forwardaeſs, could not contain him- 
lelf, but in the exceſs of his joy mentioned it to his friends. 
One evening, in particular, being at ſupper with his ſiſter 
Cadmia, he diſcovered the whole deſign, thinking nobody 
elie within hearing. And indeed there was none in the 
room but Phænarete, the wife of Samon chief keeper of 
Neopiolemus's cattle; and ſhe laid upon a couch with her 
face turned towards the wall, and ſeemed to be aſleep. She 


* This preſent was characteriſtical of the ſimplicity of ancient times. 
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| heard, however, the whole, without being ſuſpected, and 


went the next day to Antigone the wife of Pyrrhus, and re- 
lated to her all that fhe had heard Neoptolemus ſay to his 
ſiſlter. This was immediately laid before Pyrrhus, who 


took no notice of it for the preſent. But, on occaſion of a 
lolemn ſacrifice, he invited Neoptolemus to ſupper, and 


took that opportunity to kill him. For he was well aſſured 
that all the leading men in Epirus were ſtrongly attached 
to him, and wanted him to remove Neoptolemus out of 


the way; that, no longer ſatisfied with a {mall ſhare of the 


kingdom, he might poſſeſs himſelf of the whole; and by 
following his genius, riſe to great attempts. And, as they 
had now a ftrong ſuſpicion beſides, that Neoptolemus was 
practiſing againſt him, they thought this was the time to 
prevent him by giving him the fatal blow. 


In acknowledgment of the obligations he had to Berenice 
and Ptolemy, he named his ſon by Antigone Ptolemy, and. 


called the city which he built in the Cherſoneſe of Epirus, 


Berenicis. From this time he began to conceive many 
great deſigns, but his firſt hopes laid hold of all that was 
near home: and he found a plauſible pretence to concern 
himſelf in the affairs of Macedonia. Antipater, the eldeſt 
ſon of Caſſander, had killed his mother Theſſalonica, and 


_ expelled his brother Alexander. Alexander ſent to Deme- 


trius for ſuccour, and implored likewiſe the aſſiſtance of 
Pyrrhus. Demetrius, having many affairs upon his hands, 
could not prefently comply ; but Pyrrhus came and de- 
manded, as the reward of his ſervices, the city of 
Nymphza*, and all the maritime coaſt of Macedonia, toge- 
ther with Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia, which 
were ſome of the countries that did not originally belong 
to the kingdom of Macedon. The young prince agree- 
ing to the conditions, Pyrrhus poſſeſſed himſelf of theſe 
countries, and ſecured them with his garriſons; after 


. which, he went on conquering the reſt for Alexander, and 


driving Antipater before him. | 
King Lyſimachus was well inclined to give Antipater 
aſſiſtance, but he was fo much engaged with his own affairs, 


 * Dacier thinks Apollonia might be called Nymphæa from Nym- 
phæum, a celebrated rock in its neighbourhood, Palmerius would 
read Tymphxa: that being the name of a town in thoſe parts. There 
was a city called Nymphæ um in the Taurica Cherſoneſus, but that 
could not be meant here, | 8 
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that he could not find time for it. Recollecting, however, 
that Pyrrhus would refuſe nothing to his friend Ptolemy, 
he forged letters in Ptolemy's name, enjoining him to 


cxacuate Macedonia, and to be ſatisfied with three hun- 


dred talents from Antipater. But Pyrrhus no ſooner opened 


the letters, than he perceived the forgery. For, inſtead of 
the cuſtomary ſalutation, T he father to his ſon, greeting, they 


began with, King Ptolemy. to king Pyrrhus, greeting. He in- 
veighed againſt Lyſimachus for the fraud, but liſtened, 
notwithſtanding, to propoſals of peace; and the three 


princes met to offer ſacrifices on the occaſion, and to ſwear 
upon the altar to the articles, A boar, a bull, and a ram be- 


ing led up as victims, the ram dropt down dead of himſelf. 
The reit of the company laughed at the aceident; but 
Theodotus the diviner adviſed Vyrrhus:not to ſwear, de- 
claring that the deity preſignified the death of one of the 
kings; upon which he refuſed to ratify the peace. 
Alexander's affairs were thus advantageouſly ſettled:; 
nevertheleſs Demetrius came. But it foon-appeared that he 
came now unrequeſted, and that his preſence excited rather 
fear than gratitude. When they had been a few days toge- 
ther, in mutual diſtruſt they laid ſnares for each other: but 
Demetrius finding the firſt opportunity, was beforehand 
with Alexander, killed him, and got himſelf proclaimed 
king of Macedon, : 12 
He had for a long time had ſubjects of complaint againſt 
Pyrrhus, on account of the inroads which he had made 
into Theſſaly. Beſides, that ambition to extend their do- 
minions, which is a diſtemper natural to kings, rendered 
their nezghbourhood mutually alarming. Theſe jealouſies 
increaſed after the death of Deidamia. At laſt each having 
poſſeſſed himſelf of part of Macedonia, and having one 
object in view, the gaining of the whole, this produced of 


courſe new cauſes of contention. Demetrius marched againft 


the Ætolians, and reduced them. After which he left 


Pantauchus among them with a conſiderable force, and 
went himſelf to ſeek Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, as ſoon as he was 
appriſed of his deſign, went to meet him; but taking a 
wrong route, they inadvertently paſſed each other. Deme- 


trius entered Epirus, and committed great ravages; and 


* Alexander was murdered ſoon after 
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- Pyrrhus, falling in with Pantauchus, gave him battle. The 


C:ipute was warm and obſtinate on both ſides, eſpecially 
where the generals fought. For Pantauchus, who in 
dexterity, courage, and ſtrength, Rood foremoſt among the 
officers of Demetrius, and withal was a man of a high and 
ambitious ſpirit, challenged Pyrrhus to the combat. And 
Pyrrhus, who was behind none of the princes of his time 

in valour and renown, and who was defirous to appropriate 
to himſelf the honours of Achilles, rather by his {word 


than by kindred, ady anced. thr ough the firſt lines agamit 


Pantauchus. They began with the javelin; and then 
coming to the ſword, exhauſted all that art or ſtrength 


could ſupply. Py du received one wound, and gave * 


adverſary two, one in the thigh, and the other i in the ncek ; 
by which he overpowered him, and brought him to the 
ground ; but could not kill him outright, becauſe he was 


reſcued by his friends. The Epirots, elated with their 


prince's victory, and admiring his valour, broke into and 
diſperſed the Macedonian phalanx, and puriuing the fugi- 


tives, killed great numbers of them, and took five thouſand 


priſoners. 
This battle did not ſo much excite the rfoutmaant and 
hatred of the Macedonians againſt Pyrrhus for what they 


| ſuffered, as it inſpired them with an eſteem of his abilities 


and admiration of his valour. This furniſhed ſubje& of 
diſcourfe to all who were witnefles of his exploits, or were 
engaged againſt him in the action. For he recalled to their 


m ind the countenance, the ſwiftneſs, and motion of Alex- 


ander the Great; in Pyrrhus they thought they ſaw the 
very image of his force and impetuoſity. And while the 


other kings repreſented that hero only in their purple robes, 


in the bes of guards, the bend of the neck, and the 


lofty manner of ſpeaking, the king of Epirus repreſented 
him in deeds of arms and perſonal achtevements. And of 
his great ſkill in ordering and drawing up an army, we 

have proofs in the writings he left behind him. It is alſo 


ſad, that Antigonus, being aſked, Who was the gieateſt 


„general,“ anſwered, Pyrrhus would be, if he lived to 


« be old.“ Antigonus, indeed, ſpoke only of the generals 


of his time: but Hannibal aid; that of all the world had 


ever beheld, the firſt in genius and {kilt was Py rrhus, Scipio 
the ſecond, and himſelf the third; ; as we have written in 
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the life of Scipio *. This was the only ſcience he applied 
himſelf to; this was the ſubject of his thoughts and con- 
verſation: for he conſidered it as a royal ſtudy, and looked 


upon other arts as mere trifling amuſements. And it is 


reported, that when he was afſced, Whether he thought 
„% Pychon or Cæphiſias the beſt muſician ??? “ Polyſper- 
« chon,”? ſaid he, © is the general ;” intimating that this 
was the only point which it became a king to inquire into 
or know. | | ; | 

In the intercourſe of life he was mild and not caſily pro- 
voked, but ardent and quick to repay a kindneſs, For this 
reaſon he was greatly afflicted at the death of Rropus. His 
« friend,” he ſaid, “had only paid the tribute to nature, 
„ but he blamed and reproached himſelf for putting off his 
&« acknowledgments, till, by theſe delays, he had loſt the 
% opportunity of making any return. For thoſe that owe 
«© money, can pay it to the heirs of the deceaſed, but when 
<& a return of kindneſſes is not made to a perſon in his hte- 


« time, it grie ves the heart that has any goodneſs and ho- 


„„ nour in it.” When fome adviſed him to baniſh a certain 


ill-tongued Ambracian, who abuſed him behind his back, 
« Let the fellow ſtay here,“ faid he, © and ſpeak againſt 
* me to a few, rather than ramble about, and give me a 
* bad character to all the world.” And. ſome young men 
having taken great liberties with his character in their 
cups, and being afterwards brought to anſwer for it, he 
alked them, “Whether they really had ſaid ſuch things?“ 
& We did, Sir,” anſwered one of them,“ and ſhould have 
„ faid a great deal more, if we had had more wine,” — 
Upon which he laughed, and diſmiſſed chem. 

Akter the death of Antigone, he married ſeveral wives 
for the purpoſes of intereſt and power; namely, the daughter 
of Autoleon, king of the Pæonians; Bircęnna, the daughter 
of Bardyllis, king of the Illyrians; and Lanaſſa, the daughter 
of . of Syracuſe, who brought him in dowry the 
ille of Corcyra, which her father had taken. By Antigone 
he had a ſon namedPtolemy; by Lanaſſa he had Alexander; 
and by Bircenna, his youngett ſon Helenus. All thete princes 
had naturally a turn for war, and he quickened their 


* This is differently related in the life of Flaminius. There it is 
faid, that Hannibal placed Alexander firit, Pyrrhus ſecond, and 
himſelf the thud. | * . | 
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martial ardour by giving them a ſuitable education from' 
their infaney. For it is ſaid, when he was aſked by one 


of them, who was yet a child, © To which of them he 


% would leave his kingdom ?” he ſaid, “ to him who has 
« the ſharpeſt ſword,” This was very like that tragical 
legacy of CEdipus to his ſons, 


The ſword's keen point th' inheritance ſhall part “. 


After the battle Pyrrhus returned home diſtinguiſhed 
with glory, and fill more elevated in his ſentiments. The 
Epirots having given him on this eccaftion the name of 
Eagle, he faid, „If I am an eagle, you have made me 


one: for it is upon your arms, upon your wings, that. 


% T have riſen ſo high.“ 


CY 


Soon. after, having intelligence that Demetrius lay 


_ Cangerouſly ill, he ſuddenly entered Macedonia t, intend- 


ing only an inroad to pillage the country. But he was very 
near ſeizing the whole, and taking the kingdom without 
a blow. For he puſhed forward as far as Edeſſa without 
meeting with any reſiſtance ; on the contrary, many of the 
inhabitants repaired to his camp and jomed him. The 


danger awaked Demetrius, and made him act above his 


ſtrength. His friends too, and officers quickly aſſembled 
a good body of troops, and moved forward with great ſpi- 
rit and vigour againſt Pyrrhus. But as he came only with 
2 deſign to plunder, be did not ſtand to receive them. He 
loſt however a conſiderable number of men in his retreat, 
for the Macedonians haraſſed his rear all the way. 
Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with ſo 
much eaſe, was far From lighting and deſpiſing him after- 
wards. But as he meditated great things, and had deter- 
mined to attemptthe recovery of his paternal kingdom with. 
an army of a hundred thouſand men, and five hundred fail 
of ſhips, he thought it not prudent either to embroil him- 
ſelf with Pyrrhus, or to leave behind him ſo dangerous a 
neighbour. And as he was not at leiſure to continue the 
war with him, he concluded a peace, that he night turn 
his arms with more ſecurity againſt the other kings . The 
deſigns of Demetrius were ſoon diſcovered by this peace, 


* Pheniſſz of Euripides, ver. 68. 8 
+ In the third year of the hundred aud twenty-third Olympiad, 
two hundred and eighty-four years before Chriſt. - 
1 Selucus, Ptolemy, and Lyſimachus. 
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and by the greatneſs of his preparations. The kings were 
alarmed, and ſent ambaſſadors to Pyrrhus with letters, EX 
preſſing their aſtoniſnment, that he neglected his oppor- 
tunity to make war upon Demetrius. They repreſented 
with how much eaſe he might drive him out of Macedonia, 


thus engaged as he was in many troubleſome enterpriſes ; 


inſtead of which, he waited till Demetrius had deſpatched 
all his other affairs, and was grown ſo much more powerful 
as to be able to bring the war to his own doors, and to put 
him under the neceſſity of fighting for the altars of his gods 
and the ſepulchres of his anceſtors in Moloſſia itſelf : and 
this too, when he had juſt been deprived by Demetrius of 
the iſle of Corcyra, together with his wife. For Lanaſſa 
having her complaints againſt Pyrrhus, for paying more at- 
tention to his other wives, though barbarians, than to her, 
had retired to Corcyra; and, wanting to marry another 
king, invited Demetrius to receive her hand, knowing him 
to be more inclined to marriage than any of the neighbour- 
ing princes. Accordingly he failed to the iſland, married 
Lanaſſa, and left a garriſon in the city. | 

The kings, at the 0 time that they wrote theſe letters 
to Pyrrhus, took the field themſelves to haraſs Demetrius, 
who delayed his expedition, and continued his prepara- 
tions. Ptolemy put to ſea with a great fleet, and drew off 


many of the Grecian cities. Lyſimachus entered the upper 


Macedonia from Thrace and ravaged the country, And 
Pyrrhus taking up arms at the ſame time, marched againſt 
Bercea, expecting that Demetrius would go to meet Lyfi- 
machus, and leave the lower Macedonia unguarded; which 
fell out accordingly. The night before he ſet out, he 
dreamed that Alexander the Great called him, and that 


when he came to him, he found him ſick in bed, but was 


received with many obliging expreſſions of friendſhip, and 
a promiſe of ſudden aſſiſtance. Pyrrhus ſaid, « How can 
“ you, Sir, who are ſick, be able to aſſiſt me ?* Alexander 
anſwered, “ I will do it with my name:“ and at the 
ſame time, he mounted a Niſzan horſe *, and ſeemed to 
lead the way. 5 bet | 

Pyrrhus, greatly encouraged by this viſion, advanced' 
with the utmoſt expedition, and having traverſed the inter- 


* Niſza was a province near the Caſpian ſea, which Strabo tells. 
us was famous for its breed of horſes, The kings of Perſia uſed ta. 
provide themſelves there. Strabo, lib. xi, 
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mediate countries, came before Berœa and took it. There 


he fixed his head-quarters, and reduced the other cities 


by his generals. When Demetrius received intelligence of 


tius, and perceived moreover, a ſpirit of mutiny among 


the Macedonians in his camp, he was afraid to proceed 
farther, leſt, when they came in fight of a Macedonian 
prince, and one of an illuſtrious character too, they ſhould 
revolt to him. He therefore turned back, and led them 
againſt Pyrrhus, who was a ſtranger, aud the object of their 


hatred, Upon his encamping near Berœa, many inhabi- 


tants of that place mixed with his ſoldiers, and highly ex- 


tolled Pyrrhus. They repreſented him as a man invincible 
in arms, of uncommon magnanimity, and one who treated 
thoſe who fell into his hands with great gentleneſs and . 


humanity. There were allo ſome of Pyrrhus's emiſfaries, 
who, pretending themſelves Macedonians, obſerved to 


Pemetrius's men, that then was the time to get free from 


his cruel yoke, and to embrace the intereſts of Pyrrhus, who 
was a popular man and who loved a ſoldier. After this, 


the greatelt part of the army was in a ferment, and they 


caſt their cyes around for Pyrrhus. It happened that he 
was then without his Baer but recollecting himſelf, 


lie ſoon put it on again, and was immediately known by 


his lofty plume and his creſt of goats horns “. Many of 
the Macedonians now ran to him, and begged him to give 
them the word + ; while others crowned themſelves with 


branches of oak, becauſe they ſaw them worn by his men. 


Some had even the confidence to tell Demetrius, that the 
moſt prudent part he could take, would be to withdraw, 
and lay down the government. As he found the motions 


of the army agreeable to this ſort of diſcourſe, he was ter - 


rified and made off privately, diſguicd in a mean cloak, 
and a common Macedonian hat. "Py rrhus, upon this, be- 


came maſter of the camp without ſtriking a blow, and was 
proclaimed king of Macedonia. 


Lyfimachus made his appearance ſoon after, and, pre- 
tending that he had contributed cqually to the flight of 


Alexander the Oreat is repreſented on his medals with ſuch a 
greg The goat, indeed, was the ſymbol of the kingdom of Ma- 
cedon, The prophet Daniel ufes it as ſuch. The original of that 
fvmbol may be found in Juſtin. 
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Demetrius, demanded his ſhare of the kingdom.“ Py rrhus, 
22 as he thought himſelf not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed among the 
5 Macedonians, but rather in a dubious lituation, accepted 
the propoſal: and they divided the cities and provinces 
between them. This partition ſeemed to be of fervice for 

| the preſent, and prevented their going directly to war 
| but, ſoon after, they found it the beginning of perpetual 


complaints aud quarr els, inſtead of a perfect reconciliation. 

Por how is it poſſible that they whole ambition is not to be 
a > terminated by ſeas and mountains and uninhabitable deſerts, 
” whoſe thirſt of dominion is not to be confine by the bounds 
; that part Europe and Aſia, ſhould, when fo near each 


other, and joined in one lot, ht dawn contented, and ab- 
lain from mutual injuries? undoubtedly they are always 
at war in their hearts, having the ſeeds of perfidy and ewy 
) | there, As for the names of peace and war, they apply 
= hem occaſionally, like money, to their i not to the 
—_ purpoſes of juſtice. And they act with much more probity 
— when they profeſſedly make war, than when they ſanctity a 
r ſhort truce, and ceſſation of mutual injuries, with the names 
e ol juſtice and friendſhip. Pyrrhus was a proof of this. 
For oppoſing Demetrius again, when his affairs began to 
be a little re-eſtabliſhed, and checking his power, Which 
ſeemed to be recovering, as it were from a great illneſs, 
be marched to the aſſiſtance of the Grecians, and went in 
1perſonto Athens. He aſcended into the citadel, and ſacrificed 


do the goddeſs; after which he came down into the city 
: 7 the ſame day, and thus addreſſed the people; © think 
; ns „ myſelf happy i in this teſtimony of the kind regard of the. 
3 Ws « Athenians, and of the confidence they put in me; I ad- 
— = „ vie them, however, as they tender their ſafety, never 
„ * to admit another king within their walls, but to (hut 
_ {© their gates againſt all that ſhall defire it“. 
s Soon after this he concluded a peace with Demetrius: 
4B And yet Demetrius was no ſooner paſſed into Aſia, than 
- 2 Pyrrh! us, at the inſtigation of Lyſimachus, drew of Theſſaly 
f from its allegiance, and attacked his garriſons in Greece. 
I He found, hdres: the Macedonians better ſubjeRs.in time 
a WW of war than ju peace, beſides that he himſelf was more fit 
F for action than or 80 At laſt Demetrius being anten 


4 * The Athenians followed his adviee, 10 drove out Dem rings 
8 Lat riſon. | | 1 7 5 
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defeated in Syria, Lyſimachus, who had nothing to fear 
from that quarter, nor any other affairs to engage him, 


immediately turned his forces againſt Pyrrhus, who lay in 
quarters at Edeſſa. Upon his arrival, he fell upon one of 


the king's convoys, and took it, by which he greatly di- 


ſtreſſed his troops for want of provitions. Beſides this, he 
corrupted the principal Macedomans by his letters and 
emiſſaries, reproaching them for chooſing for their ſove- 
reign a ſtranger, whole anceſtors had always been ſubject 
to the Macedonians, white they expelled the friends and 
companions of Alexander. As the majority liſtened to 


theſe ſuggeſtions, Pyrrhus, fearing the event, withdrew 


with his Epirots and auxiliary forces, and ſo loſt Macedo- 
nia in the fame manner he had gained it. Kings, there- 


fore, have no reaſon to blame the people for changing for 


YMtereſt, ſince in that they do but imitate their maſters, 


who are patterns of treachery and perhdiouſneſs, and who 
think that man moſt capable of ſerving them, who pays 
the leaſt regard to honeſty. 


When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, and left 
Macedonia, he had a fair occaſion given him by fortune 
to enjoy himſelf in quiet, and to govern his own kingdom 


in peace. But he was perſuaded, that neither to annoy 


others, nor to be annoyed by them, was a life inſufferably 
languiſhing and tedious. Like Achilles, he could not en- 


dure inaction: 


He pin'd in dull repoſe; his heart indignant 

Bade the ſcene change to, war, to wounds, and death. 
His anxiety for fre!h employment was relieved as follows: 
The Romans were then at war with the Tarentines. The 
latter were not able to ſupport the diſpute, and yet the bold 
and turbulent harangues of their leading men would not 
fuffer them to put an end to it. They reſolved, therefore, 


to call in Pyrrhus, and put their forees under his command; 


there being no other prince who had then ſo much leiſure, 
or was ſo able a general. The oldeſt and moſt ſenſible of 


the citizens oppoſed this meature, but were overborne by 
the noiſe aid violence of the multitude; and when they ſaw 
this, they no longer attended the aſſemblies. But there 


was a worthy man, named Meton, who, on the day that the 


decree was to be ratified, after the people had taken their 
feats, came into the aſſembly, with an air of intoxication, 
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having, like perſons in that condition, a withered garland 
upon his head, a torch in his hand, and a woman playing 
on the flute before him. As no decorum can well be ob- 


ſerved by a crowd of people in a free ſtate, fome clapped 


their hands, others laughed, but nobody pretended to {top 
him. On the contrary, they called upon the woman to 
play, and him to come forward and ſing. Silence _ 
made, he ſaid, „Men of Tarentum, ye do extremely well 
46 to ſuffer thoſe who have a mind to it, to play and be 
« merry, while they may; and, if you are wiſe, you will 


all now enjoy the ſame liberty: for you mult have other 


& buſineſs, and another kind of life, when Pyrrhus once 


enters your city.“ This addreſs made a great impreſſion 


upon the Tarentines, and a whiſper of aſſent ran through 
the aſſembly. But ſome fearing that they ſhould be deli- 


vered up to the Romans, if peace were made, reproached 


the people with ſo tamely ſuffering themſelves to be made 
a jeſt ot and inſulted by a drunkard; and then turning 
upon Meton, they thruſt him out. The decree thus being 
confirmed, they ſent ambaſſadors to Epirus, not only in 
the name of the Tarentmes, but of the other Greeks 1n 
Italy, with preſents to Pyrrhus, and orders to tell him, 
„ That they wanted a general of ability and character.— 
4 As for troops, he would find a large ſupply of them 


upon the ſpot, from the Lucamans, the Meffapians, the 


« Sammites, and Tarentines, to the amount of twenty 


« thouſand horſe, and three hundred and fifty thouſand | 


foot.“ Theſe promiſes not only clevated Pyrrhus, but 
raiſed in the Epirots a ſtrong inclination to the war. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus, a Theſſalian- 
named Cineas, a man of ſound ſenſe, and who having been 
a diſciple of Demoſthenes, was the only orator of his time 
that preſented his hearers with a lively image of the force 
and ſpirit of that great maſter. This man had devoted 
himſelf to Pyrrhus, and in all the embaſſies he was em- 
ployed in, confirmed that ſaying of Euripides: 


The gates that ſteel exclude, reſiſtleſs eloquence ſhall enter. 


This made Pyrrhus ſay, 4 That Cineas had gained him 


more cities by his addreſs, than he had won by his arms;” 


and he continued to heap honours and employments upon. 
him. Cineas now ſeeing Pyrrhus intent upon his prepara- 
tions for Italy, took an opportunity, when he ſaw him at 
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leiſure, to draw him into the following converſation ; 
„The Romans have the reputation of being excellent 
e ſoldiers, and have the command of many warlike' na- 


„ tions; if it pleafe Heaven that we conquer them, what. 


os If Sir, ſhall we make of our victory? ©. Cineas 
replied the king, “ your queſtion: anſwers itſelf, W den 
« the Romans are once ſubdued, there is no town, whether 
“ Greek or barbarian, in all the country that will dare 
*« oppole us; but we ſhall immediately be matters of all 
Italy, whole greatneſs, power, and importance, no man 
* knows better chan you.“ Cincas, after a ſhort pauſe, 
continued: © But, after we have conquered Italy, what 

& ſhall we do next, Sir?“ Pyrrhus, not yet perceiving his 
drift, replied, „ There is Sicily very near, and ſtretches 
out her arins to receive us, a fruitful and populous iſland, 
* anc caſy to be taken. For Agathocles was no ſooner 
* gone, than faction and anarchy prevailed. among her 
* 
„ bulent demagogues.” “ What you ſay, my prince,“ 
laid Cineas, “is very probable : but is the taking of Sicily 
..to-conclude our expeditions?” Far from it, ” anſwered. 
Py rrhus, for if Heaven grant us ſucceſs in this, that ſuc- 
5 cels ſhall only be the prelude to greater things. Who: 
„Can forbear Libya and Carthage, then wit hin reach? 


* which Agathocles, even when he fled in a clandeſtine 


* manner from Syracuſe, and croſſed the fea with a few 
* ſhips only, had almoſt made himſelf maſter of. And 
% when we have made ſuch conqueſts, who can pretend to- 
fay that any of our enemies, who are now ſo inſolent, 
«© will think of reſiſting us? „To be fure,”” ſaid Cineas, 
„they will not; for it is clear that ſo much power will 
enable you to recover Macedonia, and to eſtabliſh your- 
+ jelt unconteſted ſovereign of Greece. But when we 


6% 


„ have conquered all, what are we to do then?” « Why 


£6. 


then, my friend,“ ſaid Pyrrhus, laughing, « we will 
e take our eaſe; and. drink nnd be merry.“ Cineas, 
having brought him thus far, replied, © And what Frin- 
« ders us from drinking and taking our caſe now, when 
{+ we have already thoſe things in our hands, at which 
{« we propole to arrive through ſcas of blood, through. in- 
finite toils and dangers, through n er calamities 
© which we mutt both cauſe and utter : 2 5 
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> This diſcourſe of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, but produced 
vo reformation, He ſaw the certain happineſs which he 
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and flat-bottomed boats, on board of which he put twenty 
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cave up, but was not able to forego the hopes that flattered 
his deſires. In the firſt place, therefore, he ſent Cineas to 
Tarentum with three thouſand foot : from whence there 
arrived, ſoon after, a great number of galleys, tranſports, 


elephants, three thouſand horſe, twenty thouſand foot, two 


thouſand archers, and five hundred flingers. When all 


was ready, he ſet ſail ; but as foon as he was got into the 
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midſt of the Tonian, he was attaked by 2 violent wind at. 
north, which was unuſual at that ſeaſon. The ſtorm raged 
terribly, but by the {kill and extraordinary efforts of his 
pilots and mariners, his ſhip made the Italian ſhore, with 


LY infinite labour, and beyond all expectation, The reſt of 
2 the fleet could not hold their courſe, but were diſperſed far 
= and wide. Some of the ſhips were quite beaten off from 
= the coaſt of Italy, and driven into the Lybian and Sicthan 
| ſea: others, not being able to double the Cape of Japygia, 


were overtaken by the night; and, a great and boiſterous. 
ſea driving them upon a difficult and rocky thore, they 
+ were all in the utmoſt diſtreſs. The king's ſhip, indeed, 


by its fize and ſtrength, reſiſted the force of the waves, 


While the wind blew from the ſea : but that coming about, 
and blowing directly from the ſhore, the ſhip, as ſhe ſtood 


AH 


3 
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on whoſe coaſt he was caſt, ran down to give them all the 


= with her head againſt it, was in danger of opening by the 


ſhocks ſhe received. And yet to be driven off again into a 
tempeituous ſea, while the wind continually ſhifted from 
point to point, ſeemed the moſt dreadful cafe of all. In 
this extremity Pyrchus threw himſelf overboard, and was 
immediately followed by his friends and guards, who ſtrove 
winch ſhould give him the beſt aſſiſtance. But the darkneſs 
of the night, and the roaring and reſiſtance of the waves, 
winch beat upen the ſhore, and were driven back with 


equal violence, rendered it extremely difficult to ſave him. 
At laſt, by day-break the wind being conſiderably fallen, 
with much trouble he got aſhore, greatly weakened in body, 
but with a ſtrength and firmneſs of mind which bravely 
combated the diitreſs. At the ſame time the Meſſapians, 


ſuccour in their power. They alſo met with ſome other of 
is vellels that had weathered the ſtorm, in which were a 
22x {mall number of horſe, not quite two thouſand foot, and 
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two elephants, With thefe Pyrrhus marched to Taren- 


tum. 


When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out his 
forces, and went to meet him. Pyrrhus, upon his arrival 


at Tarentum, did not chooſe to have recourſe to compulſion 
at firit, nor to do any thing againſt the inclination of the 
inhabitants, till his ſhips were ſafe arrived, and the greateſt 


part of his forces collected. But, after this, ſeeing the 


Tarentines, ſo far from being in a condition to defend 


others, that they would not even defend themſelves, except 
they were driven to it by neceſſity ; and that they fate ſtill 
at home, and ſpent their time about the baths or in feaſting 


and idle talk, as expecting that he would fight for them; 


he ſhut up the places of exerciſe and the walks, where they 


uſed, as they ſauntered along, to conduct the war with. 


words. He alſo put a ſtop to their unſeaſonable entertain- 


ments, revels, and diverſions. Inſtead of theſe, he called 


them to arms, and in his muſters and reviews was ſevere 


and inexorable: ſo that many of them quitted the place; 


for being unaccuſtomed to be under command, they called 
that a ſlavery which was not a life of pleaſure. | 
He now received intelligence that Lævinus, the Roman 


_ conſul, was coming againſt him with a great army, and 


ravaging Lucania by the way. And though the confede- 


rates were not come up, yet looking upon it as a diſgrace 


to fit ftill and fee the enemy approach {till nearer, he took 
the field with the troops he had. But firft he ſent a herald 
to the Romans, with propoſals, before they came to ex- 


tremities, to terminate their differences amicably with the 
_ Greeks in Italy, by taking him for the mediator and um- 


pire. Lævinus anſwered, © That the Romans neither 


accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator, nor feared him as an 


« enemy.” Whereupon, he marched forward, and en- 
camped upon the plain between the cities of Pandoſia and 
Heraclea: and having notice that the Romans were near, 
and lay on the other fide of the river Siris, he rode up to 
the river to take a view of them. When he ſaw the order 
of their troops, the appointment of their watches, and the 


_ regularity of their whole encampment, he was ſtruck with 


admiration, and ſaid to a friend who was by, © Megacles, 


the diſpoſition of theſe barbarians has nothing of the 
e barbarian in it: we ſhall ſee whether the reſt will anſwer 2 
it.“ He now becams ſolicitous for the event, and de- 
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2 kernig to wait ſor the allies, ſet a guard upon the river, 
to oppole the Romans, if they ſhould endeavour to paſs it. 


The Romans, on their part, haſtening to prevent the com- 
ing up of thoſe forces, which he had reſolved to wait for, 


sttempted the paſſage. The infantry took to the fords, 

and the cavalry got over wherever they could: ſo that 
the Greeks were afraid of being ſurrounded, and retreated 
to their main body. 


> Pyrrhus, greatly concerned at this, ordered his foot- 
officers to draw up the forces, and to ſtand to their arms; 


"while he advanced with the horſe, who were about three 
_ thouſand, in hopes of finding the Romans yet buſied in the 

paſſage, and diſperſed without any order. But when he 
E * a great number of ſhields glittering above the water, 
and the horſe preſerving their ranks as they paſſed, he cloſed 


his own ranks and began the attack. Beſide — 


diſtinguiſned by the beauty and luſtre of his arms, whic 
were of very curious fabric, he performed acts of valour 
worthy the great reputation he had acquired. For, though 
he expoſed his perſon in the hotteſt of the engagement, and 
charged with the greateſt vigour, he was never in the leaſt 
dliſturbed, nor loſt his preſence of mind; but gave his 


orders as coolly as if he had been cut of the action, and 


moved to this fide or that as occaſion required, to ſupport 
his men where he ſaw them maintaining an unequal fight. 


Leonatus of Maccdon obſerved an Italian horſemen very 


intent upon Pyrrhus, changing his poſt as he did, and re- 
gulated all his motions by his. Whereupon he rode up, 
and ſaid to him, Do you ſee, Sir, that barbarian upon 
the black horſe with white feet? Þe ſeems to meditate 
ſome great and dreadful deſign. He keeps you in his 
eye; full of fire and ſpirit, he ſingles you out, and takes 
no notice of any body elſe. Therefore be on your guard 
d againſt him.” Pyrrhus anſwered, “It is impoſſible, 
Leonatus, to avoid our deſtiny. But neither this nor any 
other Italian ſhall have much ſatisfaction in engaging 
with me.“ While they were yet ſpeaking, the Italian 
levelled his ſpear, and ſpurred his horſe againſt Pyrrhus. 
Ile miſſed the king, but run his horſe through, as Leonatus 
did the Italian's the ſame moment, ſo that both he rſes fell 
together. Pyrchus was carried off by his friends who ga- 
thered round him, and killed the Italian, who fought to the 
very laſt. This brave man had the command of a troop of 
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horſe ; e was the place of his ae and his name 
Oplacus, 

This made Pyrrhus more cautions. And now ſceing 
his cavalry give ground, he ſent his infantry orders to ad- 
vance, and formed them as ſoon as they came up. Then 
giving his robe and his arms to Megacles one of his friends, 
he difguiſed himſelf in his, and proceeded to the charge. 
The Romans received him with great firmneſs, and the 
ſucceſs of the battle remained long undecided; It is even 
faid, that each army was broken and gave way ſeven times, 
and rallied as often. He changed his arms very ſcaſonably, 
for that ſaved his life; but at the ſame time it had nearly 
ruined his affairs, and loſt him the victory, Many aimed 
at Megacles; but the man who ſirſt wounded him and 
brought him to the ground, was named Dexous. Dexous 
ſeized his helmet and his robe, and rode up to Levinus, 
thowing the ſpoils, and crying out that he had flain Pyrrhus. 
The ſpoils being paſſed from rank to rank, as it were in 


triumph, the Roman army ſhouted for joy, while that of 


the Greeks was ſtruck with grief and conſternation, This 
held till Pyrrhus, appriſed of what had happened, rode 
about the army uncovered, ſtretching out his hand to his 
ſoldiers, and giving them to know him by his voice. At 
laſt the Romans were worſted, chiefly by means of the 


elephants, For the horſes, before they came near them, 


were frightened, and ran back with their riders; and 
Pyrrhus commanding his Theflalian cavalry to fall upon 
them while in this diſorder, they were routed with great 
laughter. Dionyſius writes, that near fiftcen thouſand 
Ronde fell in this battle; but Hieronymus makes the 
number only ſeven thouſa and. On Pyrrhus's ſide, Diony- 
ſius Lays, there were thirteen thoufand killed; Hicronymus, 
not quite four thouſand, Among theſe, however, were 
the moſt valnable of his friends and officers, whoſe fervices 
he had made great uſe of, and in whom he had placed the 
wghell confidence. 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, ed 
. found deſerted. He gained over many cities which had 
been in alliance with Rome, and laid waſte the territories 
of others. Nay, he advanced to within thirty feven miles 
af Rome itſelf. The Lucauians and the Sanmites joined 
him after the battle, and were reproved for their delay; 
byt it was plain that he was greatly clevated and delighted, 
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oth having Afented fs powerful an army of Romans 
with the aſſiſtance of the Tarentines only. 
The Romans, on this occaſion, did not take the com- 


mand from Lævinus, though Caius Fabricius is reported 


to have ſaid, „ That the Romans were not overcome by 
« the Epirots, but Lævinus by Pyrrhus :?? intimating, 
that the defeat was owing to the inferiority of the general, 
not of his troops. Then raiſing new levies, filling up 
their legions, and talking in a lofty and menacing tone 
about the war, they truck Pyrrhus with amazement. He 
thought proper, therefore, to ſend an embaſſy to them firſt, 
to try whether they were diſpoſed to peace; being ſatil. 
{id that to take the city, and make an abſolute conqueſt, 


was an undertaking of too much difficulty to be effected 


O 
by ſuch an army as his was at that time; whereas if he 


could bizig them to terms of n and con- 
clude a peace with them, it would be very glorious for 
him after ſuch a victory. 

Eineas, who was ſent with this commiſſion, applied to 
the great men, and fent them and their wives preſents 1n 
his maſter's name. But they all refuſed them ; the women 
as well as the men, declaring, 6 That when Rome had 
6 publicly ratined a treaty with the king, they ſhowd then 
on their parts be ready to give him every mark of their 


« friendſhip and reſpe&.” And though Cineas made a 


very engaging ſpeech to the ſenate, and uſed many argu- 
ments to induce them to cloſe with him, yet they lent not 
a willing ear to his propoſitions, notw ithſtanding that 
Pyrrhus "offered to reſtore, without ranſom, the pritoners he 
nad made in the battle, and promiſed to aſſiſt them in the 
conqueſt of Italy, deſyuing nothing in return but their 
friendſhip for himſelf, and ſecurity for the Tarentines. 
Some, indeed, ſcemed inclined to peace, urging that they 
had already loft a great battle, and had a ſtill greater to 
expect, tince Pyrrhus was joined by ſeveral nations iu Italy 
There was then an illuſtrious Roman, Appius Claudius by 
name, who, on account of his great age and the lots of his 
fight, had declined all attendance to public buſineſs, But 


vw hen he heard of the embaſſy from Pyrrhus, and the report 


prevailed that the ſenate was going to vote for the peace, he 
could not contain himſelf, but ordered his ſervants to take 
him up, and carry him in his chair through the forum to 


the ſenate -houſe; When he was brought to the door, hi; 
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ſons and ſons-in-law received him, and led him into the Þ 


ſenate. A reſpeQAful ſilence was obferved by the whole 


body on his appearance; and he delivered his ſentiments 


in the following terms: “ Hitherto I have regarded my 
„“ blindneſs as a misfortune, but now, Romans, I with 1 


© had been as deaf as I am blind; for then I ſhould not 
% have heard of your ſhameful counſels and decrees ſo 
« ruinous to the glory of Rome, Where now are your 
4 ſpeeches o much echoed about the world, that if Alex- 


“ auder the Great had come into Italy, when we were 


young, and your fathers in the vigour of their age, he 
* would not now be celebrated as 1nvincible, but either 


& by his flight or his fall would have added to the glory 


% of Rome? You now ſhow the vanity and felly of that 
« boaſt, while you dread the Chaonians and Moloſſians, 


„ho were ever a prey to the Macedonians, and tremble 


at the name of Pyrrhus, who has all his life been paying 
« his court to one of the guards of that Alexander. At 
&« preſent he wanders about Italy, not ſo much to ſuccour 
« the Greeks here, as to avoid his enemies at home; and 


* he promiſes to procure us the empire of this country 


& with thoſe forces, which could not enable him to keep a 
&« ſmall part of Macedonia, Do not expect, then, to get 
„rid of him, by entering into alliance with him. That 
* ſtep will only open a door to many invaders. For who 
js there that will not deſpiſe you, and think you an eaſy 


„ conqueſt, if Pyrrhus not only elcapes unpuniſhed for 
„his inſolence, but gains the Tarentines and Samnites, 


“ as a reward for inſultiag the Romans!“ 
Appius had no ſooner done ſpeaking, than they voted 
unanimouſly for the war, and Aiwiffedd Cineas with this 


anſwer, © That when Pyrrhus bad quitted Italy, they 


"66 


would enter upon a treaty of friendſhip and alliance 
“ with him, if he deſired it: but while he continued there 
in a hoſtile manner, they would proſecute the war __ 


„ him with all their force, though he ſhould have defeated 


„% a thouſand Lævinus's.“ 


It is ſaid, that Cineas, while he was upon this buſineſs, 
took great pains to obſerve the manners of the Romans, 


and to examine into the nature of their government. 


And when he had learned what he defired by converſing 
with their great men, he made a faithful report of all to 


Pyrrhus; and told him, among che reſt, That the ſenate 
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« appeared to him an aſſembly of kings; and as to the 


« people, they were ſo numerous, that he was afraid he 


% had to do with a Lernzan hydra.” For the conſul had 


already an army on foot twice as large as the former, and 
had left multitudes behind in Rome of a proper age for 
enliſting, and ſufficient to form many ſuch armies. 

After this, Fabricius came ambafſador to Pyrrhus te 
treat about the ranſom and exchange of priſoners. Fabri- 
cius, as Cineas informed Pyrrhus, was highly valued by 
the Romans for his probity and martial abiltties, but he 
was extremely poor. Pyrrhus received him witli particular 
diſtinction, and privately offered him gold; not for any 
baſe purpoſe ; but he begged him to accept of it as a pledge 
of friendſhip and hoſpitality. Fabricius refuſing the pre- 
ſent, Pyrrhus preſſed him no farther ; but the next day 
wanting to ſurpriſe him, and knowing that he had never 
ſeen an elephant, he ordered the biggeſt he had to be 


armed and placed behind a curtain in the room where they 


were to bein conference. Accordingly this was done, and 
upon a ſign given, the curtain drawn; and the elephant 
railing his trunk over the head of Fabricus, made a horrid 
and frightful noiſe. Fabricius turned about without being 
in the leaſt diſcompoſed, and ſaid to Pyrrhus ſmiling, 
Neither your gold yeſterday, nor your beaſt to-day, has 
* made any impreſſion upon me.“ 

In the evening, the converſation at table turned upon 
many ſubjects, but chiefly upon Greece and the Grecian 
philoſophers. This led Cineas to mention Epicurus “, and 
to give ſome account of the opinions of his ſect concerning 
the gods and civil government. He ſaid, they placed the 
chief happineſs of man in pleaſure, and avoided all concern 
in the adminiſtration of affairs as the bane of a happy life; 
and that they attributed to the Deity neither benevolence 
nor anger, but maintained, that, far removed from the 
care of human affairs, he paſſed his time in eaſe and inac- 
tivity, and was totally immerfed in pleaſure. While he 

was yet ſpeaking, Fabricius cried out, „O heavens ! may 
„“ Pyrrhus and the Sammites adopt theſe opinions as long 
&« as they are at war with the Romans!“ Pyrrhus ad- 
miring the noble ſentiments and principles of Fabricius, 


® Epicurus was then living. The do&rines of that philoſopher were 
greatly in vogue in Rome, juſt before the ruin of the commonwealth. 
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was more defirous than ever of eſtabliſhing a friendſhip 
with Rome, inftead of continuing the war, And taking 
Fabricius aſide, he preſſed him to mediate a peace, and 
then go and ſettle at his court, where he ſhould be his moſt 


intimate companion, and the chief of his generals. Fa- 


bricius anſwered in a low voice, © That, Sir, would be no 
60 advantage to you: for thoſe who now honour and ad- 


“ mire you, ſhould they once have experience of me, 
% would rather chooſe to be governed by me than you.” 
Such was the character of Fabricius, 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this anſwer, or 


| taking it like a tyrant, made lus friends acquainted with 


the magnanimity of Fabricius, and intruſted the priſoners 
to him, only on condition that if the ſenate did not agree 
to a peace, they ſhould be ſent back, after they had em- 
braced their relations, and cilebrated the Sat urnalia. 
After this, Fabricius being conſul &, an unknown perſon 
came to his camp with a letter from the king's phyſician, 
who offered to take off Pyrrhus by poiſon, and fo end the 
war without any farther hazard to the Romans, provided 
that they gave him a proper co: mpenſation for his ſervices, 
Fabricius deteſted the man's villany ; and, having brought 


his colleague into the ſame ſentiments, ſent deſpa at ches to 


Pyrrhus without loſing a moment's time, to caution him 
againſt the treaſon. Ihe letter ran thus: 
« Caius Fabricius and Quintus ATmilius, conſuls, to 
„king Pyrrhus, health. 
It appears that you judge very ill both of your friends 
“ and enemies. For you will find by this letter which was 
« ſent to us, that you are at war with men of virtue and 


« honour, and truſt knaves and villas, Nor is it out of 


& kindnels that we give you this information; but we do 


& it, leſt your death ſhould bring a diſgrace upon us, and 
„we ſhould ſeem to have put a period to the war by 
« treachery, when we could not do it by valour.” 
Pyrrhus having read the letter, and detected the treaſon, 
mn the phyſician; and, to ſhow his gratitude to Fa- 
bricus and the Romans, he delivered up the priſoners with- 
out ranſom, and ſent Cineas again to negotiate a peace. 
The Romans, unwilling to receive a favour from an enemy, 
or a reward for not conſenting to an ill thing, did indeed 
receive the priſoners at his lands; but ſent him an equal 


* Two hundred and ſeventy- ſe ven years before Chriſt, 
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number of Tarentines and Samnites. As to peace and 
friendſhip, they would not hear any propoſals about it, 
till Pyrrhus ſhould have laid down his arms, drawn his 
forces out of Italy, and returned to Epirus in the ſame 
ſhips in which he came. 3 

His affairs now requiring another battle, he aſſembled 
his army, and marched and attacked the Romans near 
Aſculum. The ground was very rough and uneven, and 
marſhy * alſo towards the river, ſo that it was extremely 
inconvenient for the cavalry, and quite prevented the ele- 
phants from acting with the infantry. For this reaſon he 
had a great number of men killed and wounded, and might 
have been entirely defeated, had not night put an end to 
the battle. Next day, contriving, by an act of general- 
ſhip, to engage upon even ground, where his elephants 
might come at the enemy, he ſeized in time that difficult 
polt where they fought the day before. Then he planted 
a number of archers and flingers among his elephants ; 
thickened his other ranks; and moved forward in good 
order, though with great force and impetuolity againſt 
the Romans. 1 

The Romans, who had not now the advantage of ground 
for attacking and retreating as they pleaſed, were obliged 
to fight upon the plain man to man. They haſtened to 
break the enemy's infantry, before the elephants came up, 
and made prodigious efforts with their ſwords againſt the 
pikes; not regarding themſelves or the wounds they re- 
ceived, but only looking where they might ſtrike and ſlay. 
After a long diſpute, however, the Romans were forced to 
give way; which they did firſt where Pyrrhus fought in 
perſon; for they could not reſiſt the fury of his attack. 
Indeed, it was the force and weight of the elephants which 
put them quite to the rout. The Roman valour being of 
no uſe againſt thoſe fierce creatures, the troops thought it 
wiſer to give way, as to an overwhelming torrent or an 
earthquake, than to fall in a fruitleſs oppoſition, when they 
could gain no advantage, though they ſuffered the greateſt 
extremities. And they had not far to fly before they gained 
their camp. Hieronymus ſays the Romans loſt fix thouſand 
men in the action, and Pyrrhus, according to the account 
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in his own Commentaries, loſt three thouſand five hundred, 
Nevertheleſs, Dionyſus does not tell us, that there were 
two battles at Afculum, nor that it was clear that the Ro- 


mans were defeated ; but that the action laſted till ſun-ſet, 


and then the combatants parted unwillingly, Pyrrhus being 
wounded in the arm with a javelin, and the Samnites having 


plundered his baggage ; and that the number of the lain, 


counting the loſs on both ſides, amounted to above fifteen 
thouſand men, When they had all quitted the field, and 


 Pyrrhus was congratulated on the victory, he ſaid, . Such 


&« another victory, and we are undone,” For he had loft 


great part of the forces which he brought with him, and 


all his friends and officers,” except a very ſmall number. 
He had no others to ſend for, to ſupply their place, and 
he found his confederates here very cold and ſpiritleſs. 
Whereas the Romans filled up their legions with eaſe and 
deſpatch, from an inexhauſtible fountain which they had 
at home; and their defeats were ſo far from diſcouraging 
them, that indignation gave them freſh ſtrength and ardour 
for the war. - ” PI 
Amiadſt theſe difficulties, new hopes, as vain as the former, 


offered themſelves to Pyrrhus, and enterpriſes which diſ- 


traced him in the choice. On one ſide, ambaſſadors came 


from Sicily, who propoſed to put Syracuſe, Agrigentum, 
and the city of the Leontines in his hands, and deſired 


him to drive the Carthagimans out of the iſland, and free 


it from tyrants; and on the other fide, news was brought 


him from Greece, that Ptolemy Ceraunus was. ſlain in. 


battle by the Gauls, and that this would be a ſeaſonabe 


juncture for him to offer himſelf to the Macedonians who 


wanted a king *. On this occaſion he complained greatly 


of fortune, for offering him two ſuch glorious opportunities 


of action at once: and, afflicted to think that in embraeing 
one, he muſt neceſſarily give up the other, he was a long 


time perplexed and doubtful which to fix upon. At laſt 


the expedition to Sicily appearing to him the more im- 


portant, by reaſon of its nearneſs to Africa, he determined 
do go thither, and immediately deſpatched Cineas before 


* Ptolemy Ceraunus was ſlain three years before, during the 
conſvlate of Lævinus. After him the Macedonians had ſeveral kings 


in quick ſucceſſion. All, therefore, that the letters could import, 
mult be, that the Macedonians would prefer Pyrrhus to Antigonus, 
who at preſent was in poſſeſſion. 
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> alled Mamertines, gave the Greeks the moſt trouble, and 
Had ſubjected many of them to tribute. They were a 
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kim, according to cuſtom; to treat with the cities in his 
behalf. He placed, however, a ſtrong garriſon in Ta- 
rentum, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the people; 
who inſiſted that he ſhould either fulfil the purpoſe he came 
for, by ſtaying to aſſiſt them effectually in the Roman war, 
or, if he would be gone, to leave their city as he found it. 
But he gave them a ſevere anſwer, ordered them to be 
quiet and wait his time, and fo ſet ſail. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he found every thing diſpoſed. 
agreeably to his hopes. The cities readily put themſelves 
in his hands: and wherever force was neceſſary, nothing 
at firſt made any conſiderable reſiſtance to his arms. But 
with thirty thouſand foot, two thouſand five hundred horſe, 
and two hundred fail of ſhips, he advanced againſt the 
Carthaginians, drove them before him, and rumed their 
province. Eryx was the ftronges: city in thoſe parts, and 
the beſt provided with men for its defence; yet he reſolved 
to take it by ſtorm. As ſoon as his army was in readineſs 
to give the aſſault, he armed himſelf at all points; and, 
advancing towards the walls, made a vow to Hercules of 
games and ſacrifices in acknowledgment of the victory, if 
in that day's action he ſhould diftinguiſh himſelf before the 
Greeks in Sicily, in a manner that became his great deſcent 
and his fortunes, Then he ordered the fignal to be given 


by found of trumpet ; and having driven the barbarians 


from the walls with his miſſive weapons, he planted the 


ſoaling-ladders, and was himfelf the firſt that mounted. 


There he was attacked by a crowd of enemies, ſome of 


whom he drove back, others he puſhed down from the 
wall on both ſides; but the greateit part he flew with his 
(word, fo that there was quite a rampart of dead bodies 
around him. In the mean time he himſelf received not 
the leaſt harm, but appeared to his enemies in the awful 
cCharacter of ſome ſuperior being; ſhowing on this occaſion, 
that Homer ſpoke with judgment and knowledge, when he 
repreſented valour as the only virtue which diſcovers a 
divine energy, and thoſe enthuſiaſtic tranſports which raiſe 
a man above himſelf. When the city was taken, he offered 


magnificent ſacrifice to Hercules, and exhibited a variety 
ſhows and games. 


Of all the barbarians, thoſe about Meſſena, who were 
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numerous and warlike people, and thence had the appella- 
tion of Mamertines, which in the Latin tongue ſigniſies 
martial, But Pyrrhus ſeized the collectors of the tribute, 
and put them to death; and having defeated the Mamertines 
in a ſet battle, he deſtroyed many of their ſtrong holds. 

The Carthagimans were now inclined to peace, and 
offered him both money and ſhips, on condition that he 
granted them his friendſhip. But, having farther proſpects, 
he made anſwer, that there was only one way to peace and 
friendſhip, which was, for the Carthaginians to evacuate 
Sicily, and make the Libyan ſea the boundary betwee: 
them and the Greeks. Elated with proſperity and his 
preſent ſtrength, he thought of nothing but purſuing the 
hopes which firſt drew him into Sicily. 


His firſt object now was Africa. He had veſſels enough | 


for his purpoſe, but he wanted mariners. And in the 
collecting of them he was far from proceeding with lenity 
and moderation : on the contrary, he carried it to the cities 
with a high hand and with great rigour, ſeconding his 
orders for a ſupply with force, and ſeverely chaſtiſing thoſe 
who difobeyed them. This was not the conduct which he 
had obſerved at ſirſt: for then he was gracious and affable 
to an extreme, placed an entire confidence in the people, 


and avoided giving them the leaſt uneaſineſs. By theſe 


means he had gained their hearts. But now turning from 
a popular prince into a tyrant, his auſterity drew upon him 
the imputation bath of ingratitude and perfidiouſneſs, 
Neceſſity, however, obliged them to furniſh him with what 
he demanded, though they were little diſpoſed to it, But 
what chiefly alienated their affections, was his behaviour to 
Thonon and Softratus, two perſons of the greateſt authority 
in Syracuſe, Theſe were the men who firſt invited him 
into Sicily, who upon his arrival immediately put their 
city in his hands, and who had been the principal inftru- 


ments of the great things he had done in the iſland. Yet 


his ſuſpicions would neither let him take them with him, 
nor leave them behind him. Softratus took the alarm and 


fled. Whereupon Thonon was ſeized by Pyrrhus, who 
alleged that he was an accomplice with Soſtratus, and put 
him to death. Then his affairs ran to ruin, not gradually 
and by little and little, but all at once. And the violent 
hatred which the cities conceived for him, led ſome of 
them to join the Carthaginians, and others the Mamertines. Wi 
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While be thus ſaw nothing around him but cabals, ſeditions, 
and inſurrections, he received letters from the Samnites and 
Tarentines, who being quite driven out of the field, and 
with difficulty defending themſelves within their walls, 
begged his afſiſtance. This afforded a handſome pretence 
for his departure, without its being called a flight and an 
abſolute giving up his affairs in Sicily. But the truth was, 
that no longer being able to hold the iſſand, he quitted it, 
like a ſhattered ſhip, and threw himſelf again into Italy. 


It is reported, that, as he ſailed away, he looked back upon 


the iſle, and ſaid to thoſe about him, What a field we 
« leave the Carthaginians and Romans to excreiſe their 
« arms in!” and his conjecture was ſoon after verified. 
The barbarians roſe againſt him as he ſet fail; and being 
attacked by the Carthaginians on his paſſage, he loſt many 
of his ſhips : with the remainder he gained the Italian ſhore. 
The Mamertines, to the number of ten thouſand, had got 
thither before him ; and, though they were afraid to come 
to a pitched battle, yet they attacked and haraſſed him in 
the difficult paſſes, and put his whole army in diforder. 
He lo{t two elephants, and a conſiderable part of his rear 
was cut in pieces. But he immediately puſhed from the 
van to their aſſiſtance, and riſked his perſon in the boldeſt 
manner, againſt men trained by long practice to war, who 
fought with a ſpirit of reſentment. In this diſpute he re- 
ceived a wound in the head, which forced him to retire a 
little out of the battle, and animatcd the enemy {till more. 
One of them, therefore, who was diſtinguiſhed both by 
his fize and arms, advanced before the lines, and with a 
loud voice called upon him to come forth if he was alive. 


Poyrrhus incenfed at this, returned with his guards, and, 


with a viſage ſo fierce with anger, and fo belmeared with 
blood, that it was dreadful to look upon, made his way 
through his battalions, notwithſtanding their remonſtrances. 
Thus ruſhing upon the barbarian, he prevented his blow, 
and gave him ſuch a ſtroke on the head with his ſword, 
that, with the ſtrength af his arm, and the excellent temper 
of the weapon, he cleaved him quite down, and in one 


moment the parts fell aſunder. The achievement ſtopped 


the courſe of the barbarians, who were {truck with admira- 


tion and amazement at Pyrrhus, as at a ſuperior being. 


He made the reſt of his march, therefore, without diſ- 


turbance, and arrived at Tarentum with twenty thouſand 
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foot and three thouſand horſe, Then taking with him the 
beſt troops that he found there, he advanced immediately 
againſt the Romans, who were encamped in the country 
of the Samnitcs, „ 

The affairs of the Samnites were run to ruin, and their 
{pirits ſunk, becauſe they had been beaten in ſeveral battles 
by the Romans. There remained alfo in their hearts ſome 
relentment againſt Pyrrhus on account of his leaving them 
to go to Sicily, ſo that few of them repaired to his ſtandard, 
The forces that he had, he divided into two bodies, one of 
which he detached into Lucania, to keep one of the conſuls® 
employed, and hinder him from aſſiſting his colleague : 
with the other corps he marched in perſon againſt the other 
conſul Manius Curius, who lay ſafely intrenched near the 
city of Beneventum, and declined fighting, as well in 
expectation of the ſuccours from Lucania, as on account 


of his being deterred from action by the augurs and ſooth- 


ſayers. ! 
Pyrrhus haſtening to attack him before he could be join- 
ed by his colleague, took the choiceſt of his troops and 
the moſt warlike of his elephants, and puſhed forward in 
the night to ſurpriſe his camp. But as he had a long cir- 
cuit to take, and the roads were entangled with trees and 
buſhes, his lights failed, and numbers of his men loſt 
their way. Thus the night eſcaped. At day-break he 
was diſcovered by the enemy deſcending from the heights, 
which cauſed no ſma!l diſorder in their camp. Manius, 
however, finding the ſacrifices auſpicious, and the time 
preſſing, iſſued out of his trenches, attacked the vanguard 
of the enemy, and put them to flight. This ſpread a 
conſterretion through their whole army, ſo that many of 
them were killed, and ſome of the elephants taken. On 
the other hand, the ſucceſs led Manius to try a pitched 


battle. Engaging, therefore, in the open field, one of 


his wings defeated that of the enemy's ; but the other was 
borne down by the elephants, and driven back to the 
trenches. In this exigency he called for thoſe troops that 
were left to guard the camp, who were all freſh men and 
well armed. Theſe, as they deſcended from their advan- 
tageous ſituation, pierced the elephants with their javelins, 
and forced them to turn their backs; and thoſe creatures 


_ ruſhing upon their own battalions, threw them into the 
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1 N 
greateſt confuſion and diforder. This put the victory in 
the hands of the Romans, and empire together with the 


victory. For, by the courage exerted, and the great ac- 


tions performed this day, they acquired a loftineſs of ſen- 
timent, an enlargement of power, with the reputation of 
being invincible, which ſoon gained them all Italy, and. 
Sicily a little after. | 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and Sicily, 
after he had waſted ſix years in theſe expeditions, It is 


true, he was not ſucceſsful; but amidſt all his defeats he 


preſerved his conrage unconquerable, and was reputed to 


excel, in military experience and perſonal proweſs, all the 


princes of his time. But what he gained by his achieve- 
ments, he loit by vain hopes; his deſire of ſomething ab- 
fent, never ſuffered him effectually to perſevere in a preſent 
purfuit. Hence it was that Antigonus compared him to a 


gameſter, who makes many good throws at dice, but knows 


not how to make the beſt of his game. | : 
He returned to Epirus with eight thouſand foot and five 


hundred horſe ; but not having funds to maintain them, he 


fought for a war which might anſwer that end. And being 


joined by a body of Gauls, he threw himſelf into Mace- 
donia, where Antigonus the fon of Demetrius reigned at - 


that time. His deſign was only to pillage and carry off 
booty ; but having ale many cities, and drawn over two 
thouſand of Antigonus's men, he enlarged his views, and 
marched againſt the king. Coming up with him in a 
narrow paſs, he put his whole army in diforder. The 
Gauls, however, who compoſed Antigonus's rear, bein 

a numerous body, made a gallant reſiſtance. The diſpute 
was ſharp, but at laſt moſt of them were cut in pieces; 
and they who had the charge of the elephants, being fur- 
rounded, delivered up both themſelves and the beaſts. 
After ſo great an advantage, Pyrrhus following his for- 
tune rather than any rational plan, puſhed againſt the 
Macedonian phalanx, now ſtruck with terror and confu- 


Non at their loſs. And perceiving that they refuſed to 
engage with him, he ſtretched out his hand to their com- 


manders and other officers, at the ſame time calling them 
all by their names; by which means he drew over the 
enemy's infantry. Antigonus, therefore, was forced to 


fly: he perſuaded, however, ſome of the maritime towns 
to remain under his government. 
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Amidſt ſo many inſtances of ſucceſs, Pyrrhus, concluding 


that his exploit againſt the Gauls was far the moſt glorious, 


conſecrated the moſt ſplendid and valuable of the ſpoils in 


the temple of Minerva Itonis, with this inſcription ; 


Theſe ſpoils that Pyrrhus on the martial plain 
Snatch'd from the vanquiſh'd Gaul, Itonian Pallas, 
He conſecrates to thee—lf from his throne 
Antigonus deſerted fled, and ruin 

Purſued the ſword of Pyrrhus—'tis no wonder 
From AXacus he ſprung. 


After the battle he ſoon recovered the cities. When he had 
made himſelf maſter of Ægæ, among other hardſhips put 
upon the inhabitants, he left among them a garriſon 
draughted from thoſe Gauls who ſerved under him, The 
Gauls of all men are the moſt covetous of money; and 
they were no ſooner put in poſſeſſion of the town, than 
they broke open the tombs of the kings who were buried 
there, plundered the treaſures, and inſolently ſcattered 


their bones. Pyrrhus paſſed the matter very ſlightly over ; 


whether it was that the affairs he had upon his hands, 
obliged him to pur off the inquiry, or whether he was 
afraid of the Gauls, and did not dare to puniſh them. 
The connivance, however, was much cenſured by the 
Macedonians | 


His intereſt was not well eſtabliſhed among them, gor 


had he any good proſpect of its ſecurity, when he began to 
entertain new viſionary hopes: and in ridicule of Anti— 
gonus, he ſaid, He wondered at his impudence, in not 
« hying aſide the purple, and taking the habit of a pri- 
“vate perſon.“ | 

About this time, Cleonymus the Spartan came to entreat 
him that he would march to Lacedæmon, and he lent a 
willing ear to his requeſt, Cleonymus was of the blood 
royal; but as he ſeemed to be of a violent temper and in- 
clined to arbitrary power, he was neither loved nor truſted 
by the Spartans, and Areus was appointed to the throne. 
This was an old complaint which he had againſt the citizens 
in general. But to this we mult add, that when advanced 
in years he had married a young woman of great beauty, 
named Chelidonis, who was of the royal family, and 
daughter to Leotychides. Chelidonis entertaining a violent 
paſſion for Acrotatus the ſon of Areus, who was both young 
and handſome, rendered the match not only uneaſy but 
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diſgraceful to Cleonymus who was miſerably in love; for 
there was not a man in Sparta who did not know how 
much he was deſpiſed by his wife. "Theſe domeſtic miſ- 
fortunes added to his public ones, provoked him to apply 
to Pyrrhus, who marched to Sparta with twenty-five 
thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and twenty-four ele- 
Phants. Theſe great | giv eee made it evident at one 
view, that Pyrrhus did not come to gain Sparta for Cleo» 
nymus, but Peloponneſus for himſelf. He made, indeed 
very different profeſſions to the Lacedæmonians, who ſent 
an embally to him at Megalopolis: for he told them that 
he was only come to ſet free the cities which were in ſub- 
jection to Antigonus; and, what is more extraordinary, 
that he fully intended, if nothing happened to hinder it, 
to ſend his younger ſons to Sparta, for a Lacedæmonian 
education, that they might, in this reſpect, have the ad- 
vantage of all other kings and princes. 

With theſe pretences he amuled thoſe that came to meet: 
him on his march; but as ſoon as he ſet foot in Laconia, 
he began to plunder and ravage it. And upon the ambaſ- 
ſadors repreſenting that he commenced hoſtilities without 
a previous declaration of war, he ſaid, © And do we not 
© know that you Spartans never declare beforehand what, 
„ meaſures you are going to take?” to which a Spartan 
named Mandricidas, who was in company, made anfwer_ 
in this laconic dialect, „If thou art a god, thou wilt do 
« us no harm, becauſe we have done thee none; if thou 
art a man, perhaps we may find a better man than 
6 thee,” 

In the mean time he moved towards Lacedzmon, and 
was advited by Cleonymus to give the aſſault immediately 
upon his arrival. But Pyrrhus, as we are told, fearing 
that his ſoldiers would.plunder the city if they took it by 
night, put him off, and faid, they would proceed to the 
ailault the next day. For he knew there were but few mc: 
within the city, and thoſe unprepared, by reaſon of Bis 
ſudden approach; and that Areus the king was abſent, 
being gone to Crete to ſuccour the Gortynians. The cn. 
temptible idea which Pyrrhus conceived of its Weaknels 
and want of men, was the principal thing that ſaved the 
city. For ſuppoſing that he ſhould not find the leuft re. 
iftance, he ordered his tents to be pitched, aud ſar cuicily 
down; while the helots and friends of Cleonymus 160 
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themſelves in adorning and preparing his houſe, in expec- 


tation that Pyrrhus would ſup with him there that evening. 

Night being come, the Lacedæmonians reſolved in the 
firſt place, to ſend off their women to Crete, but they 
ſtrongly oppoſed it: and Archidamia entering the ſenate 
with a ſword in her hand, complained of the mean opinion 


they entertained of the women, i they imagined they would 


ſurvive the deſtruction of Sparta. In the next place, they 
determined to draw a trench parallel to the enemy's camp, 
and at each end of it to ſink waggons into the ground as 


deep as the naves of the wheels, that ſo being firmly fixed, 


they might ſtop the courſe of the elephants. As ſoon as 
the work was begun, both matrons and maids came and 
joined them; the former with their robes tucked up, and 
the latter in their under-garments only, to aſſiſt the older 
iort of men. They adviſed thoſe that were intended for 
the fight, to repoſe themſelves, and in the mean time they 
wnderiook to finiſh a third part of the trench, which they 
ffected before morning. This trench was in breadth fi 
cubits, in depth four, and eight hundred feet long, ac- 
dording to Phylarchus. Hieronymus makes it leſs. 

At day- break the enemy was in motion, whereupon the 
women armed the youth with their own hands, and gave 
them the trench in charge, exhorting them to guard it 
well, and repreſenting, How delightful it would be to 
conquer in the view of their country, or how glorious 
eto expire in the arms of their mothers and their wives, 
*« when they had met their deaths as became Spartans.““ 
As for Chelidonis, the retired into her own apartment 
with a rope about her neck, determined to end her days 


by it, rather than fall into the hands of Cleonymus, if the 


city was taken. | 

Pyrrhus now preſſed forward with his infantry againſt 
the Spartans, who waited for him under a rampart of 
hields. But, beſide that the ditch was ſcarce paſſable, he 
fund that there was no firm footing on the fides of it for 


is ſoldiers, becauſe of the looſeneſs of the freſh earth. 


is ſon Ptolemy ſeeing this, fetched a compaſs about the 
trerch with two thouſand Gauls and a ſelect body of Chao- 
mans, and endeavoured to open a pailage on the quarter 
of the waggons. Butstheſe were ſo deep fixed and cloſe 
tacked, that they not only obſtructed their paſſage, but 
made it difÞcult for the Spartans to come up and make a 
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cloſe defence. The Gauls were now beginning to drag 
out the wheels and draw the waggons into the river, when 
young Acrotatus perceiving the danger, traverfed the city 
with three hundred men, and by the advantage of ſome 
hollow ways ſurrounded Ptolemy, not being ſeen till he 
began the attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now forced 
to face about, and ſtand upon the defenſive. In the con- 
fuſion many of his ſoldiers running foul upon each other, 
either tumbled into the ditch, or fell under the waggons. 
At laſt, after a long diſpute and great effuſion of blood, 
they were entirely routed. The old men and the women 
ſaw this exploit of Acrotatus : and as he returned through 


the city to his poſt, covered with blood, bold and elated 


with his victory, he appeared to the Spartan women taller 
and more graceful than ever, and they could not help 
envying Chelidonis ſuch a lover. Nay, ſome of the old 
men followed and cried out, Go, Acrotatus, and en- 
* joy Chelidonis; and may your offspring be worthy of 
„ Sparta! | | ; 
The diſpute was more obſtinate where Pyrrhus fought 
in perſon, Many of the Spartans diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
in the action, and, among the reſt, Phylhus made a glo- 
rious ſtand. He flew numbers that endeavoured to force a 
paſſage, and when he found himſelf ready to faint with the 
many wounds he had reccived, he gave up his poſt to one 
of the officers that were near him, and retired to die in the 
midſt of his own party, that the enemy might not get his 
body in their power. | | 
Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he lay in 
his tent, had this dream: he thought he darted lightning 
upon Lacedzmon*, which ſet all the city on fire, and that 


the fight filled him with joy. The tranſport awaking him, 


he ordered his officers to put their men under arms; and 
to ſome of his friends he related his viſion, from which he 


afſured himſelf that he ſhould take the city by ſtorm. The 


thing was received with admiration and a general aſſent; 


but it did not pleaſe Lyſimachus. He ſaid, that, as no foot 


* Some, inſtead of ae, read aero; and then the Engliſh will 
run thus: He thought that an cagle darted lizhtning, &c. But if that 
reading be preferred, becauſe 4 eagle bore Jupiter's thunder, and 
Fyrrhus had the name of eagle, it ought to take place in the laſt: 
member of the ſentence too, and that ſhould be rendered, the eagle 


reoced at the ſigbt. 
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1s to tread on places that are ſtruck by lightning, ſo the 
Deity by this might preſignify co Pyrrhus, that the city 
ſhould remain inacceſſible to him. Pyrrhus anſwered : 
“ Theſe viſions may ferve as amuſements for the vulgar, 
but there is not any thing in the world more uncertain 
* and obſcure. While, then, you have your weapons in 
* your hands, remember, my friends, 


The beſt of omens is the cauſe of Pyrrhus . 


So ſaying, he aroſe, and, as ſoon as it was light, renewed 
the attack. The Lacedzmonians ſtood upon their defence 
with an alacrity and ſpirit above their ſtrength : and the 
women attended, ſupplying them with arms, giving bread 
and drink to ſuch as wanted it, and taking care of the 
wounded. The Macedonians then attempted to fill up the 
ditch, bringing great quantities of materials, and throwing 
them upon the arms and bodies of the dead. The Lace- 
dæmonians, on their part, redoubled their efforts againſt 
them. But all on a ſudden Pyrrhus appeared on their lide 
of the trench, where the waggons had been planted to ſtop 
the paſſage, advancing at full ſpeed towards the city, 
The ſoldiers who had the charge of that poſt cried out, and 
the women fled with loud ſhrieks and wailings. In the 
mean time Pyrrhus was puſhing on, and overthrowing all 


that oppoſed him. But his horſe received a wound in the 


belly from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and, pluuging in 
the pains of death, threw him upon ſteep and flippery 
ground. As his friends preſſed towards him in great con- 
fuſion, the Spartans came boldly up, and making good 
uſe of their arrows, drove them all back. Hereupon 
Pyrrhus put an entire ſtop to the action, thinking the 
Spartans would abate of their vigour, now they were almoſt 
all wounded, and ſuch great numbers killed. But the 
fortune of Sparta, whether ſhe was ſatisfied with the trial 
ſhe had of the unaſſiſted valour of her ſons, or whether ſhe 
was willing to ſhow her power to retrieve the moſt deſperate 
circumſtances, juſt as the hopes of the Spartans were þbe- 


ginning to expire, brought to their relief from Corinth 


Aminius the Phocean, one of Antigonus's officers, with an 


army of ſtrangers ; and they had no ſooner entered the 


town, but Areus their king arrived from Crete with two 


* P.cdy o' a line in HeQor's ſpeech, Il. xii... 
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thouſand men more. The women now retired immediately 
to their houſes, thinking it needleſs to concern themſelves 
any farther in the war ; the old men too, who, notwith- 
ſtanding their age, had been torced to bear arms, were 


diſmiſſed, and the new ſupplies put in their place. 


Theſe two reinforcements to Sparta ſerved only to animate 
the courage of Pyrrhus, and make him more ambitious to 
take the town. Finding, however, that he could effect 
nothing, after a ſeries of loſſes and ill ſucceſs he quitted the 
ſiege, and began to collect booty from the country, in- 
tending to paſs the winter there, But fate 1s unavoidable. 


There happened at that time a ſtrong contention at Argos, 


between the parties of Arifteas and Ariſtippus; and as 
Ariſtippus appeared to have a connection with Antigonus, 
Ariſteas, to prevent him, called in Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus whoſe 
hopes grew as fait as they were cut off, who, if he met 
with ſucceſs, only conſidered it as a ſtep to greater things, 


and if with diſappointment, endeavoured to compenſate it 


by tome new advantage, would neither let his victories nor 
loſſes put a period to his diſturbing both the world and him- 


ſelf, He began his march therefore immediately for 


Argos. Areus, by frequent ambuſhes, and by poſſeſſing 
himſelf of the difficult paſſes, cut off many of the Gauls 
and Moloſſians who brought up his rear. In the ſacrifice 
which Pyrrhus had offered, the liver was found without a 
head, and the diviner had thence forewarned him, that he 
was in danger of loſing ſome perſon that was dear to him. 
But in the hurry and diforder of this unexpected attack, he 
forgot the menace from the victim, and ordered his fon 
Ptolemy with ſome of his guards to the aſſiſtance of the rear, 
whilſt he himſelf puſhed on, and diſengaged his main body 
from thoſe dangerous paſſages, In the mean time Ptolemy 
met with a very warm reception ; for he was engaged by a 
ſele& party of Lacedzmonians, under the command of 
Evalcus. In the heat of action, a Cretan of Aptera, named 
Orceſus, a man of remarkable ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, came 
up with the young prince, as he was fighting with great 
gallantry, and with a blow on the ſide laid him dead upon 
the ſpot. As ſoon as he fell, his party turned their backs 
and fled, The Lacedæmonians purſaed them, and in the 
ardour of victory, inſenſibly advancing into the open plain, 
got at a great diſtance from their infantry. Pyrrhus, who 
by this time had heard of the death of his ſon, and was 
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greatly afflicted at it, drew out his Moloſſian horſe, and 


charging at the head of them, ſatiated himfelf with the 


blood of the Lacedæmonians. He always indeed appeared 


great and invincible in arms, but now, in point of courage 
and force, he outdid all his former exploits. Having found 
out Evalcus, he ſpurred his horſe againſt him: but Evalcus 


inclining a little on one fide, aimed a ftroke at him which 


had like to have cut off his bridle hand. It happened, 
however, only to cut the reins, and Pyrrhus ſeizing the 
favourable moment, ran him through with his ſpear. Then 


ſpringing from his horſe, he fought on foot, and made a 


terrible havock of thoſe brave Lacedæmonians who endea- 


voured to protect the body of Evalcus. The great loſs 


which Sparta ſuffered was now owing purely to the ill-timed 


ambition of her leaders; for the war was at an end before 


the engagement, N 

Pyrrhus having thus ſacrificed to the manes of his ſon, 
and celebrated a kind of funeral games for him, found that 
he had vented much of his grief in the fury of the combat, 
and marched more compoſed to Argos. Finding that 
Antigonus kept the high grounds adjoining to the plain, he 


encamped near the town of Nauplia. Next day he ſent a 
herald to Antigonus, with a challenge in abuſive terms to 
come down into the field, and fight with him for the king- 
dom. Antigonus ſaid, Time is the weapon that I ule, 
« as much as the ſword ; and if Pyrrhus is weary of his life, 


there are many ways to end it.“ To both the kings 


there came ambaſſadors from Argos, entreating them to 


retire, and ſo prevent that city from being ſubjected to 


either, which had a friendſhip for them both. Antigo- 
nus agreed to the overture, and ſent his ſon to the Argives 


as an hoſtage. Pyrrhus at the ſame time promiſed to re- 
tire, but ſending no hoſtage, he was much ſuſpected. 


Amidit theſe tranſactions, Pyrrhus was alarmed with a 


great and tremendous prodigy, For the heads of the ſa- 
crifice-oxen, when ſevered from the bodies, were ſeen to 


thruſt out their tongues, and lick up their own gore. And 
m Argos the prieſteſs of Apollo Lyceus ran about the 
ftreets, crying out that ſhe ſaw the city full of dead car- 


cafes and blood, and an eagle joining in the fight, and 
then immediately vaniſhing. | 


In the dead of night Pyrrhus approached the walls, and 


finding the gate called Diamperes opened to him by Ariſteas, 
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he was not diſcovered till his Gauls had entered and ſeized 
the market- place. But the gate not being high enough to 
receive the elephants, they were forced to take off their 
towers; and having afterwards put them on again in the 
dark, it could not be done without noiſe and loſs of time, 
by which means they were diſcovered. The Argives ran 
into the citadel called Aſpis *, and other places of defence, 
and ſent to call in Antigonus. But he only advanced to- 
wards the walls, to watch his opportunity for action, and 
contented himſelf with ſending in ſome of his principal 
officers and has ſon with confiderable ſuccours. | 
At the ſame time Areus arrived in the town with a 
thouſand Cretans and the moſt active of his Spartans. All 


| theſe troops being joined, fell at once upon. the Gauls, and 


ut them in great diſorder. Pyrrhus entered at a place 
called Cylarabis F, with great noiſe and loud ſhouts, which 
were echoed by the Gauls; but he thought their ſhouts were 
neither full nor bold, but rather expreſſive of terror and 
diſtreſs. He therefore advanced in great hafte, puſhing 
forward his cavalry, though they marched in danger by 
reaſon of the drains and ſewers of. which the city was full. 
Beſides, in this nocturnal war, it was impoſſible either to 
ſee what was done, or to hear the orders that were given. 
The ſoldiers were ſeattered about, and loft their way among 
the narrow ſtreets 3. nor could the officers rally them in 
that darkneſs, amidft ſuch a variety of noſes, and in ſuch 
ſtrait paſſages; ſo that both ſides continued without doing 
any thing, and waited for day-light. | 
At the fir dawn Pyrrhus was concerned to ſee the Aſpis 
full of armed men; but his concern was changed into con- 
ternation, when among the many figures in the market - 


* There was an annual feaſt at Argos, in honour of Juno, called 
Ream, e and alſo Hecatombia, from the hecatomb of oxen 
then offered. Among other games, this prize was propoſed for the 
youth, Ina place of e ſtrength above the theatre, a brazen 
buckler was nailed to the wall and they were to try their ſtrength 
in plucking it off. The victor was crowned with a myrtle garland, 
and had the buckler 6 Greek Aſpit] for his pains Hence the name 
of the ſort. Not only the youth of Argos, but ſtrangers, were ad- 
mitted to the conteſt; as appears from Pindar. For, ſpeaking of 
Diagoras of Rhodes, he ſays, | 

„ The Argive buckler knew him,” Olymp. ode 7. 
+ Cylarabis was a place of exerciſe near one of the gates of Argos. 


Pawan, 


Such is the hiſtory of thoſe figures. 
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place he beheld a wolf and a bull in braſs repreſented in the 
act to fight. For he recollected an old oracle which had 
foretold, © That it was his deſtiny to die when he ſhould ſee 
4% a wolf encountering a bull.” The Argives ſay, theſe 
figures were erected in memory of an accident which hap- 
pened among them long before. They tell us, that when 
Danaus firſt entered their country, as he paſſed through 
the diſtri& of Thyreatis, by the way of Pyramia which 


leads to Argos, he ſaw a wolf fighting with a bull. Da- 
naus imagined that the wolf repreſented him, for being 


a ſtranger he came to attack the natives, as the wolf did 
the bull. He therefore ſtayed to ſee the iſſue of the fight, 
and the wolf proving victorious, he offered his devotions 
to Apollo Lyceus, and then aſſaulted and took the town; 
Gelanor, who was then king, being depoſed by a faction. 


Pyrrhus quite diſpirited at the fight, and perceiving at 
the {ame time that nothing ſucceeded according to his hopes, 
thought it beſt to retreat. Fearing that the gates were too 
narrow, he {ent orders to his fon Helenus, who was left with 
the main body without the town, to demolith part of the 
wall, and aſſiſt the retreat, if the enemy tried to obſtruct it. 
But the perſon whom he ſent, miſtaking the order in the 


hurry and tumult, and delivering it quite in a contrary 


ſenſe, the young prince entered the gates with the reſt of 
the elephants and the beſt of his troops, and marched to 
aſſiſt his father, Pyrrhus was now retiring ; and while the 
market-place afforded room both to retreat and fight, he 
often faced about and repulſed the aſſailants. But when 
from that broad place he came to crowd into the narrow 
ſtreet leading to the gate, he fell in with thoſe who were 
advancing to his aſſiſtance. It was in vain to call out to 
them to fall back: there were but few that could hear him; 
and ſuch as did hear, and were moſt diſpoſed to obey his 
orders, were puſhed back by thoſe who came pouring in 
behind. Beſides, the largeſt of the elephants was fallen in 
the gate-way on his ſide, and lying there and braying in a 
horrible manner, he ſtopped thoſe who would have got out. 
And among the elephants already in the town, one named 
Nicon, ſtriving to take up his maſter who was fallen off 
wounded, ruſhed againft the party that was retreating ; 
and overturned both friends and enemies promiſcuouſly, till 


he found the body. Then he took it up with his trunk, 
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and carrying it on his two teeth, returned in great fury, 
and trod down all before him. When they were thus preſſed 
and crowded together, not a man could do any thing ſingly, 
but the whole multitude, like one cloſe compacted body, 
rolled this way and that all together. They exchanged but 
few blows with the enemy either in front or rear, and the 
greateſt harm they did was to themſelves. For if any man 
drew his ſword or levelled his pike, he could not recover 
the one or put up the other; the next perſon, therefore, 
whoever he happened to be, was neceſſarily wounded, and 
thus many of them fell by the hands of each other. 
Pyrrhus, ſeeing the tempeſt rolling about him, took off 
the plume with which his helmet was diſtinguiſhed, and 
gave it to one of his friends. Then truſting to the good- 
neſs of his horſe, he rode in amongſt the enemy who were 
haraſſing his rear; and it happened that he was wounded 


through the breaſt-plate with a javelin. The wound was 


rather {light than dangerous, but he turned againſt the man 
that gave it, who was an Argive of no note, the ſon of a 
poor old woman, This woman, among others, looking 
upon the fight from the roof of a houſe, beheld her fon thus 
engaged. Seized with terror at the fight, ſhe took up a 
large tile with both hands, and threw it at Pyrrhus. The 
tile fell upon his head, and notwithſtanding his helmet, 
cruſhed the lower vertcbre of his neck. Darkneſs, in a 
moment, covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, and 


he fell from his horſe by the tomb of Licymnius“ . The 


* There is ſomething ſtrikingly contemptible in the fate of this 
frrocious warrior, What reflections may it not afford to thoſe 
ſcourges of mankind, who, to extend their power and gratify their 
pride, tear out the vitals of human ſocicty !=—How unfortunate that 


they do not recollect their own perſonal infignificance, and conſider 


while they are diſturbing the peace of the earth, that they are beings 
whom an old woman may kill with a ſtone It is impoſſible here 
to forget the obſcure fate of Charles the Twelfth, or the following 
verſes that deſcribe it: | | f 

On what foundation ſtands the warrior's pride, 

How juſt his hopes, let Swediſh Charles decide; 

A frame of adamant, a ſoul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire; 

O'er love, o'er fear, extends kis wide domain, 

Unconquered lord of pleaſure and of pain; 

No joys to him pacific ſceptres yield, 

War ſounds the trump, he ruſhes to the field, 


* 
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crowd that was about him, did not know him, but one 
Zopyrus who ſerved under Antigonus, and two or three 
others coming up, knew him, and dragged him into a porch 
that was at hand, juſt as he was beginning to recover from 
the blow. Zopyrus had drawn his Illy rian blade to cut off 
his head, when Pyrrhus opened his eyes, and gave him ſo 
fierce a look, that he was ſtruck with terror. His hands 
trembled, and between his deſire to give the ſtroke, and 
the confuſion he was in, he miſſed his neck, but wounded 
Him in the mouth and chin, ſo that it was a long time be- 
fore he could ſeparate the head from the body. E; 
| By this time the thing was generally known, and Alcy- 
[| oneus, the ſon of Antigonus, came haſtily up, and aſked for 
5 the head, as if he wanted only to look upon it. But as ſoon 
as he had got it, he rode off with it to his father, and caſt it 
at his feet as he was fitting with his friends, Antigonus 
looking upon the head, and knowing it, thruſt his ſon from 
him: and ſtruck him with his ſtaff, calling him an impious 
and barbarous wretch. Then putting his robe before his 
eyes, he wept in remembrance of the fate of his grandfather 
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Behold furrounding kings their power combine 
And one capitulate and one reſign. | | 
Peace courts his hand, but ſpreads her charms in vain; 
Think nothing gain'd,” he cry'd, © til} nought remain, 
« On Moſcow's walls till Gothic ſtandards fly, 
% And all be mine beneath the polar ſky,” 
The march begins in military ſtate, 
And nations on his eye ſuſpended wait. 
Stern famine guards the ſolitary coaſt, 
And winter barricades the realm of froſt: | 
| He comes—not want and cold his courſe delay 
Hide, bluſhing Glory, hide Pultowa's day! 
The vanquiſh'd hero leaves his broken bands, 
And ſhows his miſeries in diſtant lands. 
Condemn'd a needy ſuppliant to wait, 
While ladies interpoſe, and flaves debate. 
But did not Chance at length her error mend? 
1 Did no ſubverted empire mark his end ? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound? 
| Or hoſtile millions preſs him to the ground ? 
His fall was deſtin'd to a barren ſtrand, 
A petty fortreſs, and a dubious hand. 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a talc! | 
| 8 ; Febujons 
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Antigonus*, and that of his father Demetrius, two in- 
{ances in his own houſe of the mutability of fortune. As 
for the head and body of Pyrrhus, he ordered them to be 
laid in magnificent attire on the funeral pile and burnt. 
After this, Alcyoneus having met with Helenus in great 
diſtreſs and a mean garb, addreſſed him in a .courteous 
manner, and conducted him to his father, who thus ex- 
preſſed himſelf on the occaſion: In this, my ſon, you 


1 have acted much better than before; but ſtill you are 


« deficient ; for you ſhould have taken off that mean ha- 
« bit, which is a greater difgrace to us who are victo- 
« rxious, than it is to the vanquiſhed,” _ 

Then he paid his reſpects to Helenus in a very obhging 
manner, and ſent him to Epirus with a proper equipage. 
He gave alſo the ſame kind reception to the friends of 
Pyrrhus, after he had made himſelf maſter of his whole 
camp and army. x 1 


CAIUS MARIUS. 


V E know no third name of Caius Marius, any more 


than we do of Quinctus Sertorius who held Spain ſo long, 
or of Lucius Mummius who took Corinth. For the ſurname 
of Achaicus, Mummius gained by his conqueſt, as Scipio 
did that of Africanus, and Metellus that of Macedonicus.— 
Poſidonius avails himſelf chiefly of this argument to con- 
fute thoſe who hold the third to be the Roman proper 
name, Camillus, for inſtance, Marcellus, Cato: for in 
that caſe, thoſe who had only two names, would have had 
no proper name at all. But he did not conſider that by 
this reaſoning he robbed the women of their names; for no 
woman bears the firſt, which Poſidonius ſuppoſed the proper 
name among the Romans. Of the other names, one was 
common to the whole family, as the Pompeii, Manly, 
Cornelii, in the ſame manner as with us, the Herachde 
and Pelopidæ; and the other was a ſurname given them 
from ſomething remarkable in their diſpoſitions, their 
actions, or the Bo of their bodies, as Macrinus, Torquatus, 
Sylla, which are like Mnemon, Grypus, and Callmieus, 


* Antigonus the Firſt was killed at the battle of Ipſus, and De- 
metrius the Firſt long kept a priſoner by his ſon-in-law Selucus. 
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was fierce and untractable when in authority. It is ſaid tha: 


then roſe up and departed immediately. Therefore, a; 


The Prenomen, as Aulus, Caius, Decimus, was the proper or diſtin— 


appellation, as Macedonicus, Africanus. But it ſhould be well re- 


proper name, and brothers were diſtinguiſhed by it, as Titus Flavius 


a2: PLUTAREN S-LIVES:: 
among the Greeks. But the diverſity of cuſtoms, in this 
reſpect, leaves much room for farther inquiry “. | 
As to the figure of Marius, we have ſeen at Ravenna in 
Gaul his ſtatue in marble, which perfectly expreſſed all tha: 
has been ſaid of his ſternneſs and auſterity of behaviour. 
For being naturally robuſt. and warlike, and more ac. Þ 
quainted with the diſcipline of the camp than the city, lic 
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he neither learnt to read Greek, nor would make uſe of tlat 
language on any ſerious occaſion, thinking it ridiculous to 
beſtow time on learning the language of a conquered people. 
And when, after his ſecond triumph, at the dedication of Þ 
a temple, he exhibited ſhows to the people in the Grecian Þ 
manner, he barely entered the theatre and ſat down, and 


SPEARS 


Plato uſed to ſay to Xenocrates the philoſopher, who had 
a moroſe and unpoliſhed manner, © Good Xenocrates, Þ - 
% ſacrifice to the Graces ;*? fo if any one could have per. Þ 
ſuaded Marius to pay his court to the Grecian Muſes aud | 
Graces, he had never brought his noble achievements, beth Þ= 


die 3 
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*The Romans had uſually three names, the Prænomen, the Nomen, 
and the Cognomen, 


guiſhing name between brothers, during the time of the republic. 
The Nomen was the family name, anſwering to the Grecian patro- 
nymics. For, as among the Greeks, the poſterity of Aacus were call. 
£acidz, ſo the Julian ſamily had that name from lulus or 4ſcamus, 
But there were ſeveral other things which gave riſe to the Nomen, as 
animals, places, and accidents; for inſtance, Porcius, Ovilius, &c, 
The Cognomen was originally intended to diflinguiſh the ſeveral 
branches of a family. It was aſſumed froin no certain cauſe, but ge- 
nerally from ſome particular occurrence. It became, however, he- 
reditary, except it happened to be changed for a more honourabl: 


marked, that under the emperors the Cognomen was often uſed as à 


Veſpaſianus, and Titus Flavius Sabinus. 

As to women, they had anciently their Prenemen as well as the 
men, ſuch as Catia, Lucia, &c. But afterwards they ſeldom ufed any 
other befides the family name, as Julia, 'Tullia, and the like. Where 
there were two liſters in a houſe, the diſtinguiſhing appellations were 
major and minor; if a greater number, Prima, Secunda, 'Vertia, &c. 

With reſpe& to the men who had only two names, a family might 
be ſo mean as not to have gained the Cognomen, or there might be fo 


few of the family, that there was no occaſion for it to diſ. inguiſh tk: 
branches. 
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wg in war and peace to ſo ſhocking a concluſion ; he had never 


been led by unſeaſonable ambition and inſatiable avarice 
to ſplit upon the rocks of a ſavage and cruel old age. 
But this will ſoon appear from his actions themſelves. 

"| His parents were obſcure and indigent people, who ſup- 
ported themſelves by labour; his father's name was the 
flame with his; his mother was called Fulcinia. It was 
late before he came to Rome, or had any taſte of the re- 
* finements of the city. In the mean time he lived at Cir- 
rzatum *, a village in the territory of Arpinum: and his 
manner of living there was perfectly ruſtic, if compared 
weith the elegance of poliſhed life; but at the ſame time 
it was temperate, and much reſembled that of the ancient 


2 


d ” Romans. | 
"I | He made his firſt campaign againſt the Celtiberians , 
„ when Scipio Africanus beſieged Numantia. It did not 


ind T eſcape his general how far he was above the other young 
|: ſoldiers in courage; nor how eafily he came into the re- 
formation in point of diet, which Scipio introduced into 
| the army, before almoſt ruined by luxury and pleaſure. It 
is ſaid alfo, that he encountered and killed an enemy in the 
in- ſight of his general; who therefore diſtinguiſhed him with 
many marks of honour and reſpect, one of which was the 
% 2nviting him to his table. One evening the converſation 
i: | Happening to turn upon the great commanders then in 
a | being, ſome perſon in the company, either out of com- 
plaiſance to Scipio, or becauſe he really wanted to be in- 
formed, aſked, Where the Romans ſhould find ſuch an- 
c other general when he was gone?“ upon which Scipio 
putting his hand on the ſhoulder of Marius, who fat next 
him, ſaid „ Here, perhaps.“ So happy was the genius of 
both thoſe great men, that the one, while but a youth, 
gave tokens of his future abilities, and the other from 
thoſe beginnings could diſcover the long ſeries of glory 
which was to Flow: PS | 
This ſaying of Scipio's, we are told, raiſed the hopes of 
Marius, like a divine oracle, and was the chief thing that 


* A corruption of Cernetum. Pliny tells us, the inhabitants of 
Cernetum were called Mariani, undoubtedly from Marius their 
townſman, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſo extraordinary a man- 
ner. Plin. lib. iii. c. 5. 

' + In the third year of the hundred and ſixty-firſt Olympiad, one 
r undred and thirty-three years before the birth of Chriſl. 
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animated him to apply himſelf to affairs of ſtate. By 
the aſſiſtance of Cæcilius Metellus, on whoſe houſe he 
had an hereditary dependence, he was choſen a tribune of nan 


the people &. In this office he propoſed a law for regu- 


lating the manner of voting, which tended to leſſen the 
authority of the patricians in matters of judicature. Cot- 
ta the conſul, therefore, perſuaded the ſenate to reject it, 
and to cite Marius to give account of his conduct. Such 
a decree being made, Marius, when he entered the ſenate, 
ſhowed not the embarraſſment of a young man advanced 
to office, without having firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf, but 
aſſuming beforehand the elevation which his future ac- 
tions were to give him, he threatened to ſend Cotta to 
priſon, if he did not revoke the decree. Cotta turning 
to Metellus, and aſking his opinion, Metellus roſe up, 
and voted: with the conſul. —Hereupon Marius called in 
a lictor, and ordered him to take Metellus into cuſtody. 
Metellus appealed to the other tribunes, but as not one of 
them lent him any aſſiſtance, the ſenate gave way, and 
repealed their decree. Marius, highly diſtinguiſhed by 
this victory, went immediately from the ſenate to the fo- 
rum, and had his law confirmed by the people. 

From this time he paſſed for a man of inflexible reſolu- 
tion, not to be influenced by fear or reſpect of perſons, and 
conſequently one that would prove a bold defender of the 
people's privileges againit the ſenate, But this opinion 
was foon altered by his taking quite a different part.— 
For a law being propoſed concerning the diſtribution of 
corn, he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the plebeians, and carried it 
againſt them. By which action he gained equal eſteem 
from both parties, as a perſon incapable of ſerving either 
againſt the public advantage. | 
When his tribuneſhip was expired, he ſtood candidate 
for the office of chief ædile. For there are two offices of 
_ ediles ; the one called curulis, from the chair with crooked 
feet, in which the magiſtrate fits while he deſpatches buſi- 
neſs ; the other of a degree much inferior, 1s called the 
plebeian ædile. The more honourable ædile is firſt choſen, 
and then tlie people proceed the ſame day to the election of 
the other. When Marius found he could not carry the 
firſt, he dropped his pretenſions there, and immediately 


applied for the ſecond. But as this proceeding of his be- 


* One hundred und ſeventeen j ears before Chriſt, 
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trayed a diſagreeable and importunate obſtinacy, he miſ- 
carried in that alſo. Vet though he was twice baffled in 
his application in one day (which never happened to any 
man but himſelf), he was not at all diſcouraged. For, not 
long after, he ſtood for the pretorſhip, and was near being 
rejected again. He was, indeed, returned laſt of all, and 
then was accuſed of bribery. What contributed moſt to 
the ſuſpicion, was, a ſervant of Caſſius Sabaco being ſeen 
within the rails, among the electors; for Sabaco was an 
intimate friend of Marius. He was ſummoned, therefore, 
by the judges; and, being interrogated upon the point, he 
ſaid, “ That the heat having made him very thirſty, he 
d aſked for cold water; upon which his ſervant brought 
him a cup, and withdrew as ſoon as he had drank.”? 
FSabaco was expelled the ſenate by the next cenſors *, and 
it was thought he deferved that mark of infamy, as 
buaring been guilty either of falſehood or intemperance. 
Caius Herennius was alſo cited as a witneſs againſt Marius; 
but he alleged, that it was not cuſtomary for patrons (o 
the Romans call protectors) to give evidence againſt their 
clients, and that the law excuſed them from that obliga- 
tion. The judges were going to admit the plea, when 
Marius himſelf oppoſed it, and told Herennius, that when. 
he was firſt created a magiſtrate, he ceaſed to be his client. 
Hut this was not altogether true. For it is not every office 
+ that frees clients and their poſterity from the ſervice due 
to their patrons, but only thoſe magiſtracies to which the. 
law gives a curule chair. Marius, however, during the 
firſt days of trial, found that matters ran againſt him, his 
judges being very unfavourable ; yet, at laſt, the votes 
proved equal, and he was acquitted beyond expectation. 
In his pretorſhip he did nothing to raiſe him to diſtinc- 
tion, But, at the expiration of this office, the Farther Spain 
falling to his lot, he is ſaid to have cleared it of robbers. 
That province as yet was uncivilized and. ſavage in its 
manners, and the Spaniards thought there was nothing, 
diſnonourable in robbery. At his return to Rome, he was 
deſirous to have his ſhare in the adminiſtration, but had 
neither riches nor eloquence to recommend him; though 
theſe were the inſtruments by which the great men of thoſe 
times governed the people. His high ſpirit, however, his 
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bs Probably he had one of his ſlaves to vote among the freemen. 
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indefatigable induſtry, and plain manner of living, recom. 
mended him ſo effectually to the commonalty, that he 
gained offices, and by offices power: ſo that he was thought 
worthy the alliance of the Cæſars, and married Julia of 
that illuſtrious family. Cæſar, who afterwards raiſed him- 
ſelf to ſuch eminence, was her nephew, and, on account 
of his relation to Marius, ſhowed himſelf very ſolicitous 
for his honour, as we have related in his life, 
Marius, along with his temperance, was poſſeſſed of 
great fortitude in enduring pain. 'There was an extraor- 
dinary proof of this, in his bearing an operation in ſur. 
gery. Having both his legs full of wens, and being trou- 
bled at the deformity, he determined to put himſelf in the 
hands of a ſurgeon. He would not be bound, but ftretch- 
ed out one of his legs to the knife; and without motion 
or groan, bore the inexpreſſible pain of the operation in 
filence, and with a ſettled countenance. But when the 
ſurgeon was going to begin with the other leg, he would 
not ſuffer him, ſaying, I ſee the cure is not worth the 
& pain,” e 1 
About this time Cæcilius Metellus the conſul “, being 
appointed tothe chief command in the war againſt Jugurtha; 
took Marius with him into Africa as one of his lieutenants. 
Marius now finding an opportunity for great actions and 
glorious toils, took no care, like his colleagues, to contri- 
bute to the reputation of Metellus, or to direct his views 
to his ſervice: but concluding, that he was called to the 
lieutenancy, not by Metellus, but by Fortune, who had 
opened him an eaſy way, and a noble theatre for great 


achievements, exerted all his powers. That war preſent⸗ 3 


ing many critieal occaſions, he neither declined the moſt 
aiffcult ſervice, nor thought the moſt ſervile beneath him, 
Thus ſurpaſſing his equals in prudence and foreſight, and 
conteſting it with the common ſoldiers in abſtemiouſneſs 
and labour, he entirely gained their affections. For it is 
no ſmall conſolation to any one who is obliged to work, to 
ſee another voluntarily take a ſhare in his labour; fince it 
ſeems to take off the conſtraint. There is not, indeed, a 
more agreeable ſpectacle to a Roman ſoldier, than that of 


* Q. Cæcilius Metellus was conſul with M. Junius Silanus, the 
fourth year of the one hundred and ſixty- ſeventh Olympiad, a hun- 
dred and ſeven years before the birth of Chriſt, In this expedition 
he acquired the ſurname of Numidicus. | 
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his general eating the ſame dry bread * which he eats, or 


lying on an ordinary bed, or aſſiſting his men in drawi: 

a trench or throwing up a bulwark. For the ſoldier does 
not ſo much admire thoſe officers who let him ſhare in 
their honours or their money, as thoſe who will partake 


with him in labour and danger; and he is more attached 


to one that will aflift him in his work, than to one who 


will indulge him in idleneſs. 


By theſe ſteps Marius gained the hearts of the ſoldiers : 
his glory, his influence, his reputation, fpread through 
Africa, and extended even to Rome: the men under his 


command wrote to their friends at home, that the only 


means of putting an end to the war in thoſe parts, would be 


to ele& Marius conſul. This occaſioned no {mall anxiety 


to Metellus, but what diſtreſſed him moſt was the affair of 
Turpilius. This man and his family had long been re- 


tainers to that of Metellus, and he attended him in that war 


in the character of maſter of the artificers 4, but being, 
through his intereſt, appointed governor of the large town 
of Vacca, his humanity to the inhabitants and the unſu— 
ſpecting openneſs of his conduct, gave them an opportunity 


of delivering up the place to Jugurthat. Turpilius, how- 


ever, ſuffered no injury in his perſon; for the inhabitants, 


having prevailed upon Jugurtha to ſpare him, diſmiſſed 


him in ſafety. On this account he was accuſed of betray- 


* Ey Ni, which the Engliſh tranſlator renders publicly, and the 
French à la ve de tout e moiide, is never to be met with in any good 
Greek author in that ſenſe. Indeed, the text plainly appears to be 
corrupted ; for the word Size, ſpeftacle, juſt before, entirely pre- 
cludes the expreſſion 8 au in ſight. Bryan ſaw the corruption, and 
has propoſed to read aviv oe, without meat or ſ ue; but we ſhould 
rather chooſe to read avoyoy, becauſe the litcrai alteration will be the 


_ lels, It certainly muit be matter of great joy to the common ſoldier 


to fee his general eat the fame dry bread with him. Dacier, too, 
{aw the corruption, and propoſed to read e g, bread i/ped in vine- 
gar, Here is, indeed, the change of one letter on!y but the ſenſe 


does not ſeem to be ſo ſtrong. I he learned reader will chooſe which 


emendation he pleaſes: | 


+ The common reading is m £1 r Tivrovay g agoyuv—lt is 
obvious that Tura is a corruption 0! mezrorwy, An officer is 
meant like our comptroller of the hoard of works, Amorg Grutzr's 
inſcriptions ſeveral perſons have the title of Prefc&:s Fobrorum, 

t They put the Roman garriſon to the ſword, ſparing none but 
Turpilius. | 

Vol. III. D 
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ing the place, Marius, who was one of the council of 
war, was not only ſevere upon him himſelf, but ſtirred up 
moſt of the other judges; ſo that it was carried againſt the 
Opinion of Merellus, and much againft his will ke pailed 
a ak gs of death upon him. A little after, the accuſation 

appeared a falſe one; and all the other officers ſympathized 
Mich Metellus, who was overwhelmed with ſorrow; while 
Marius, far from diſſembling his joy, declared che thing 

dras his doing, and was not aſhamed to acknowledge 1 in all 
companies, That he had lodged an avenging fury in 
« the breaſt of Metellus, who would not fail to puniſh him 


„ for having g put to death the hereditary friend of his fa- 


C milv 

They now became open enemies; and one day when 
Marius was by, we are told that Metellus ſaid by way of 
zuſult, © You think then, my good friend, to leave us, and 
go home to ſolicit the conſullhyp : would you not be 
« contented to ſtay and be conſul with this fon of mine?“ 
The ſon of Metellus was then very young, Notwithſtand- 
ing this, Marius ſtill kept applying for leave to be gone, 


and Metellus found out new pretences for delay. At laſt 


when there wanted only twelve Gays to the election, he 
diſmiſſed him. Marius had a long } journey from the camp 


to Utica, but he deſpatched it in two days and a night. 
At his arrival on the coaſt, he offered ſacrifice before he 
embarked : and the diviner is ſaid to have told him, 
44 That Heaven announced ſucceſs ſuperior to all his 
4e hopes.” Elevated with this promiſe, he ſet fail, and, 
having a fair wind, crofled the fea in four days. I he 
people immediately expreſſed their inclination for him; 
and being introduced by one of their tribunes, he brought 
many falſe charges againſt Metellus, in order to ſecure the 
conſulſhip for himſelf ; promiſing at the ſame time either 
to kill Jugurtha or to take him alive. 

He was elected with great applauſe, and immediately be- 
gan his levies; in winch he obſerved neither law nor 
cuſtom ; for he enliſted many needy perſons, and even 
Haves“. The generals that were before him, had not ad- 


mitted ſuch as theſe, but intruſted only perſons of property 


with arms as with other honours, conſidering that property 


Florus does not ſay e enliſted ſlaves, but capite 1 ſuch as 
having no eſtates, had only their names entered in the regiſters, 
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ds a pledge to the public for their behaviour. Nor was this 
the only obnoxious thing in Marius. His bold ſpeeches, 
accompanied with inſolence and ill-manners, gave the pa- 
tricians great uneaſineſs, For he ſcrupled not to ſay, 
That he had taken the conſulate as a prey from the effe- 
F © minacy of the high-born and the rich, and that he boaſt- 
ed to the people of his own wounds, not the images of 
others or monuments of the dead,” He took frequent 
occaſion, too, to mention Beſtia and Albinus, generals 
who had been moſtly unfortunate in Africa, as men of il- 
luſtrious families, but unfit for war, and conſequently un- 
ſucceſsful through want of capacity. 'Then he would aſk 
the people, © Whether they did not think that the an- 
© © ceſtors of thoſe men would have wiſhed rather to leave 
© a poſterity like him; ſince they themſelves did not riſe 
do glory by their high birth, but by their virtue and 
great actions.“ Theſe things he ſaid not out of mere 
vanity and arrogance, or needleſsly to embroil himſelf with 
the nobility; but he ſaw the people took pleaſure in ſee- 
ing the ſenate inſulted, and that they meaſured the great- 
nels of a man's inind by the infolence of his language; and 
therefore, to gratify them, he ſpared not the greateſt men 
in the ſtate. | 


Upon his arrival in Africa, Metellus was quite overcome 


with grief and reſentment “, to think that when he had in 
manner finithed the war, and there remained nothing to 
take but the perſon of Jugurtha, Marius, who had raiſed 


= limſelf merely by his ingratitude towards him, ſhould come 
to ſnatch away both his victory and triumph, Unable, 


to Jugurtha. He gave him, however, very little aſſiſtance 


1 
wp 
5 


therefore, to bear the ſiglit of him, he retired, and left his 
licutenant Rutilius to deliver up the forces to Marius. But. 
before the end of the war the divine vengeance overtook 
Marius; for Sylla robbed him of the glory of his exploits, 
as he had done Metellus. I ſhall briefly relate here the 
manner of that tranſaQion, having already given a more 
particular account of it in the life of Sylla. 424 


| 7 Bocchns king of the Upper NunudiaF, was father. in- law 


U 
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The word $90; does not always ſignify envy. In Philo / D. 
5 Hardo we ſind $903: οιν,Yανννh,, docere non gra vabimur. Envy 
mould not be attributed to ſuch a noble mind as that of Metellus. 
5 Or Mauritania. In the original it is 6 ey av Cape rows $972.57 , 
ing of the barbarians who dwelt higher up in the comtry, 
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in the war, pretending that he deteſted his perfidiouſneſs, 
while he really dreaded the increaſe of his power. But 
when he became a fugitive and a wanderer, and was re- 
duced to the neceſſity of applying to Bocchus as his laſt 
reſource, that prince received him rather as his ſuppliant, 
than as his ſon-in-law. When he had him in his bands, 
he proceeded in public to intercede with Marius in his be- 
half, alleging in his letters, that he would never give him 
up, but defend him to the laſt. At the ſame time in 
private intending to betray him, he ſent for Lucius Sylla, 
who was quæſtor to Marius, and had done Bocchus many 
ſervices during the war. When Sylla was come to him, 
_ confiding in his honour, the barbarian began to repent, and 
often changed his mind, deliberating for ſome days whether 
he ſhould deliver up Jugurtha, or retain Sylla too. At laſt 
adhering to the treachery he had firſt conceived, he put 
Jugurtha alive into the hands of Sylla. | | 

Hence the firſt ſeeds of that violent and implacable 
quarrel, which almoſt ruined the Roman empire. For 
many, out of envy to Marius, were willing to attribute this 
ſucceſs to Sylla only ; and Sylla himſelf cauſed a ſeal to be 
made, which repreſented Bocehus delivering up Jugurtha to 
him, This ſeal he always wore, and conſtantly ſealed his 
letters with it; by which he highly provoked Marius, who 
was naturally ambitious, and could not endure a rival in 

lory. Sylla was inftigated to this by the enemies of 
| 8 5 who aſcribed the beginning and the moſt con- 
 fiderable actions of the war to Metellus, and the laſt and 
finiſhing ſtroke to Sylla : that ſo the people might no 
longer admire and remain attached to Marius as the molt 
accompliſhed of commanders. 

The danger, however, that approached Italy from the 
welt, ſoon diſperſed all the envy, the hatred, and the 
calumnies, which had been raiſed againſt Marius. The 
people, now in want of an experienced commander, and 
| ſearching for an able pilot to fit at the helm, that the com- 

monwealth might bear up againſt ſo dreadful a ſtorm, found 
that no one of an opulent or noble family would ſtand for 
the conſulſaip ; and therefore they elected Marius“, though 
abſent. 'They had no ſooner received the news that Jugurtha 
was taken, than reports were ſpread of an invaſion from 


* One hundred and two years before Chriſt, 
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the Teutones and the Cimbri. And though the account 
of the number and ſtrength of their armies ſeemed at firſt 
incredible, it afterwards appeared ſhort of the truth. For 
three hundred thouſand well-armed warriors were upon the 
march, and the women and children, whom they had along 
with them, were ſaid to be much more numerous. This 
raſt multitude wanted lands on which they might ſubſiſt, 
and cities wherein to ſettle ; as they had heard the Celtz, 
before them, had expelled the Tuſcans, and poſſeſſed 
| themſelves of the beſt part of Italy *. As for theſe, who 
no hovered like a cloud over Gaul and Italy, it was not 
known who they were , or whence they came, on account 
of the ſmall commerce which they had with the reſt of the 
world, and the length of way they had marched. It was 
conjectured, indeed, from the largeneſs of their ſtature, 
and the blueneſs of their eyes, as well as becauſe the. Ger- 
mans call banditti C:mbri, that they were ſome of thoſe 
German nations who dwell by the Northern Sea. 
Some aſſert, that the country of the Celtæ is of ſuch 
vaſt extent, that it ſtretches from the Weſtern Ocean and 
moſt northern climes, to the lake Mzotis eaſtward, and 
that part of Scythia which borders upon Pontus: that 
there the two nations mingle, and thence iſſue ; not all at 
once, nor at all ſeaſons, but in the ſpring of every year: 
that, by means of theſe annual ſupplies, they had Pn 
opened themſelves a way over the greateſt part of the Eu- 
ropean continent; and that, though they are diſtinguiſhed 
by different names according to their tribes, yet their 
whole body is comprehended under the general name of 
Celto-Scythe., _ | 
Others ſay, they were a ſmall part of the Cimmerians, 
well known to the ancient Greeks; and that this ſmall part, 
quitting their native ſoil, or being expelled by the Scy- 
thians on account of ſome ſedition, paſſed from the Palus 


In the reign of Tarquinius Priſcus. | 

+ The Cimbri were deſcended from the ancient Gomerians or 
Celtes; Cimri or Cymbri being only a harſher pronunciation of Go- 
merai. They were in all probability the ancienteſt people of Germany. 
They gave their name to the Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, which was a 
kind of peninſula extending from the mouth of the river Elbe into 
the north ſea. They were all ſuppoſed the ſame with the Cimmerians 
that inhabited the countries about the Palus Mæotis; which is highly 
| Pprobable,both from the likeneſs of their names, and from the deſcend- 
m ants of Gomer having ſpread themſelves over all that northern tract. 
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Mrotis into Aſia, under the conduct of Lygdamis their 
chief. But that the greater and more warlike part dwelt in 
extremities of the earth near the Northern Sea. Theſe 


inhabit a country ſo dark and woody, that the ſun is ſeldom 


ſeen, by reaſon of the many high and ſpreading trees, which 


reach inward as far as the Hercynian foreit, They are 


under that part of the heavens, where the elevation of the 
pole is ſuch, that by reaſon of the declination of the pa- 
rallels, it makes almoſt a vertical point to the inhabitants; 
and their day and night are of ſuch a length, that they 
ſerve to divide the year into two equal parts; which gave 
occaſion to the fiction of Homer concerning the infernal 
regions. . 5 

Hence therefore theſe barbarians, who came into Italy, 
firſt iſſued; being anciently called Cimmerii, afterwards 
Cimbri, and the appellation was not at all from their man- 
ners. But theſe things reſt rather on conjecture, than 
hiſtorical certainty. Moſt hiſtorians, however, agree, that 
their numbers, inſtead of being leſs, were rather greater 
than we have related. As to their courage, their ſpirit, 
and the force and vivacity with which they made an im- 


preſſion, we may compare them to a devouring flame. 


Nothing could reſiſt their impetuoſity; all that came in 
their way, were trodden down, or driven before them like 
cattle, Many reſpeQable armies and generals “* employed 
by the Romans to guard the Tranſalpine Gaul, were ſhame- 
fully routed ; and the feeble refiftance they made to the 


firſt efforts of the barbarians, was the chief thing that. 


drew them towards Rome. For, having beaten all they 
met, and loaded themſelves with plunder, they determined 
to ſettle no where, till they had deſtroyed Rome, and laid 
waſte all Italy. | 
The Romans, alarmed from all quarters with this news, 
called Marius to the command, and elected him a fecond 
time conſul, It was, indeed, unconſtitutional for any one 
to be choſen who was abſent, or who had not waited the 
regular time between a firſt and ſecond contulſtup; but the 
people overruled all that was ſaid againſt him. They con- 
ſidered, that this was not the firſt inftance, in which the 
law had given way to the public utility; nor was the 
preſent occaſion leis urgent than that, when contrary to 


* Caſlius Longinus, Aurelius, Scaurus, Czpio, and Cn. Malleius. 
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law *, they made Scipio conſul; for then they were not 
anxious for the ſafety of their own city, but only deſirous 
of deſtroying Carthage. Theſe reafons prevailing, Marius 
returned with his army from Africa, and entering upon his 
conſulſhip on the firſt of January, which the Romans 

reckon the beginning of their year, led up his trump! 1 the 
ſame day. Jugurtha now a captive, was a ſpe kacle as 


agreeable to the Romans, as 1t was beyond their expecta- 


tion; no one having ever imagined that the war could be 

brought to a period while he was alive: fo various was the 
character of that man, that he knew how to accommodate 
himſelf to all forts of fortune, and through all his ſubtlety 
there ran a vein of courage and ſpirit, It is ſaid, that when 
he was led before the car of the conqueror, he lolt his lenſes, 
After the triumph, he was thrown into priſon, where, whilſt 
they were in haſte to ſtrip him, ſome tore his robe off his 
back, and others catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled 
off the tips of his ears with them. When he was thruſt 
down naked into the dungeon, ail wild and confuſed, he 
ſaid with a frantic ſmile , “ Heavens! how cold is this 
bath of yours!” There ſtruggling for fix days with ex- 


treme hunger, and to the laſt hour labouring for the pre- 


ſervation of life, he came to ſuch an end as his crimes de- 
ſerved. There were carried (we are told) in this triumph 
three thouſand and ſeven pounds of gold, five thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy-five of ſilver bullion, and of 
lilver coin ſeventeen thouſand and twenty-eight drachmas. 

After the ſojemnity was over, Marius aſſembled the ſenate 
in the capitol, where, either through inadvertency or grofs 
inſolence, he entered in his triumphal robe: but ſoon per- 
carving that the ſenate was oftended, he went and put on 
his ordinary habit, and then returned to his place. 

When he ſet out with che army, he trained his ſoldiers to 
tabour while upon the road, accuſtoming them to long and 
tedious marches,, and compelling every man to carry his 
own baggage, and Pr. ovide his own victuals. So that after- 
wards laborious people who executed readily and without 
murmuring whatever they were ordered, were called 


* Scipio was elected conſul before he was thirty years old, chough 
the common age required in the candidates was forty-two, Indeed, 
the people diſpenſed with it in other inſtances beſide this 


+ "The former E ngliſh tran{lation takes ng notice of Faoiongsy 
fmiling, though an important expreſſion, 
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Marius's mules. Some, indeed, give another reaſon for this 
proverbial ſaying. They ſay, that when Scipio beſieged 
Numantia, he choſe to inſpect, not only the arms and 
horſes, but the very mules and waggons, that all might be 
in readineſs and good order; on Wich occaſion Marius 
brought forth his horſe in fine condition, and his mule too 
in better caſe, and ſtronger and gentler than thoſe of others. 
The general, much pleaſed with Marius's beaſts, often 
made mention of them; and hence thoſe who by way of 
raillery praiſed a drudging patient man, called him Ma- 
rius's mule. = | wy 
On thus occaſion, it was a very fortunate circumſtance for 
Marius, that the barbarians, turning their courſe, like a 
reflux of the tide, firſt invaded Spain. For this gave him 
time to ſtrengthen his men by exerciſe, and to raiſe and 
confirm their courage; and, what was full of greater im- 
portance, to ſhow them what he himſelf was. His ſevere 
behaviour, and inflexibility in puniſhing, when it had once 
accuſtomed them to mind their conduct and be obedient, 


appeared both juſt and ſalutary. When they were a little 


uſed to his hot and violent ſpirit, to the harſh tone of his 
voice, and the fierceneſs of his countenance, they no longer 
conſidered them as terrible to themſelves but to the enemy. 
Above all, the ſoldiers were charmed with his integrity in 
judging; and this contributed not a little to procure Marius 
a third conſulate. Belides, the barbarians were expected in 
the ſpring, and the people were not willing to meet them 
under any other general. They did not, however, come ſo 
ſoon as they were looked for, and the year expired without 
his getting a ſight of them. The time of a new election 


coming on, and his colleague being dead, Marius left the 


command of the army to Manius Aquilius, and went him- 
ſelf to Rome. Several perſons of great merit ſtood for the 
conſulate; but Lucius Saturninus, a tribune who led the 
people, being gained by Marius, in all his ſpeeches ex- 
horted them to chooſe him conſul, Marius, for his part, 
deſired to be excuſed, pretending that he did not want the 
office: whereupon Saturninus called him a traitor to his 


country, who deſerted the command in ſuch time of danger. 
It was not difficult to perceive that Marius diſſembled, and 


that the tribune acted a bungling part under him; yet the 
people conſidering that the preſent juncture required both 
his capacity and good fortune, created him conſul a fourth 
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time, and appointed Lutatius Catulus his colleague, a man 
much eſteemed by the patricians, and not unacceptable to 
the commons. | | 
Marius being informed of the enemy's approach, paſted 
the Alps with the utmoſt expedition ; and having marked 
out his camp by the river Rhone, fortified it, and brought 
into it a large ſupply of proviſions; that the want of neceſ- 
ſaries might never compel him to fight at a diſadvantage, 
But as the carriage of proviſions by ſea was tedious and very 
expenſive, he found a way to make it eaſy and expeditious. | 
The mouth of the Rhone was at that time choked up with 
mud and ſand, which the beating of the ſea had lodged 
there; ſo that it was very dangerous, if not impracticable, 
for veſſels of burden to enter it. Marius, therefore, ſet 
his army, now quite at leiſure, to work there; and havin 
cauſed a cut to be made, capable of receiving large ſhips, he 
turned great part of the river into it; thus drawing it to a 
coalt, where the opening to the ſea is eaſy and ſecure. 
This cut {till retains his name, | | 
The barbarians dividing themſelves into two bodies, it | 
fell to the lot of the Cimbri to march the upper way through 
Noricum againſt Catulus, and to force that paſs; while the 
Teutones and Ambrones took the road through Liguria 
along the ſea- coaſt in order to reach Marius. The Cimbri 
ſpent ſome time in preparing for their march: but the 
'Feutones and Ambrones ſet out immediately, and puſhed 
forward with great expedition ; ſo that they ſoon traverſed 
the intermediate country, and preſented to the view of the 
Romans an incredible number of enemies, terrible in their 
aſpect, and in their voice and ſhouts of war different from 
all other men. They ſpread themſclves over a vaſt extent 
of ground near Marius, and when they had encamped, they 
challenged him to battle, 5 | 
The conſul, for his part, regarded them not, but kept 
his ſoldiers within the trenches, rebuking the vanity and 
raſhneſs of thoſe who wanted to be in action, and calling 
them traitors to their country. He told them, © Their l 
“ ambition ſhould not now be for triumphs and trophies, 1 
© but to diſpel the dreadful ſtorm that hung over them, and 
eto ſave Italy from deſtruction.” Thel. things he ſaid 4 
privately to his chief officers and men of the firſt rank. As ; 
for the common ſoldiers, he made them mount guard by | 
turns upon the ramparts, to accuſtom them to bear the 
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dreadful looks of the enemy, and to hear their ſavage voices 
without fear, as well as to make them acquainted with their 
arms, and their way of uſing them. By theſe means what 
at firſt was terrible, by being often looked upon, would in 
time become unaffecting For he concluded that with 
regard to objects of terror, novelty adds many unreal cir- 
cumftances, and that things really dreadful loſe their effect 
by familiarity. Indeed, the daily fight of the barbarians 
not only leſſened the fears of the ſoldiers, but the menacing - 
behaviour and intolerable vanity of the enemy provoked 
therr reſentment, and inflamed their courage. For they 
not only plundered and ruined the adjacent country, but 
advanced to the very trenches with the greateſt infolence 
and contempt. 5 

Marius at laſt was told, that the ſoldiers vented their 
rief in ſuch complaints as theſe: „What effeminacy has 
Marius diſcovered in us, that he thus keeps us locked 
up, like ſo many women, and reſtrains us from fighting? 
Come on; let us with the ſpirit of freemen, aſk him, if 
he waits for others to fight for the liberties of Rome, and 
intends to make uſe of us only as the vileſt labourers, in 
«+« digging trenches, in carrying out loads of dirt, and 
turning the courſe of rivers? It is for ſuch noble works 
«as theke, no doubt, that he exerciſes us in ſuch painful 
„ labours; and, when they are done, he will return and 
„ ſhow his fellow- citizens the glorious fruits of the con- 
„ tinuation of his power. It is true, Carbo and Cæpio 
% were beaten by the enemy: but does their ill ſucceſs 
*« terrify him? Surely Carbo and Cæpio were generals as 
© much. inferior to Marius in valour and renown, as we 
« are ſuperior to the army they led. Better it were to be 
in action, though we ſuffered from it like them, than to 
« fit ſtill and ſee the deſtruction of our allies.““ 

Marius, delighted with thefe ſpeeches, talked to them in 
a ſoothing way. He told them, © It was not from any diſ- 
« truſt of them, that he ſat Kill, but that, by order of certain 
% oracles, he waited: both for the time and place which 
4 vere to enſure him the victory.“ For he had with him a 
Syrian woman, named Martha, who was ſaid to have the 
gift of prophecy. She was carried about in a litter with 
great reſpect and ſolemnity, and the ſacrifices he offered 
were all by her direction. She had formerly applied to the 
ſenate in this character, and made an offer of prediQung for 
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F them future events, but they reſuſed to hear her. Then 
me betook herſelf to the women, and gave them a ſpecimen 
of her art. She addreſſed herfelf particularly to the wife 
of Marius, at whoſe feet ſhe happened to fit, when there 
was a combat of gladiators, and, tortunately enou: Zu, told 
her which of them would prove victorious. Martius's wife 
ſent her to her huiband, who received her with the utmoſt 
veneration, and provided for her the litter in which ſhe 
was generally carried, When ſhe went to ſacrifice, ſhe - 
wore a purple robe, lined with the- ſame, and buttoned up, 
and held in her hand a ſpear adorned with ribbands and 
garlands. When they faw this pompous icene, many 
doubted whether Marius was really perſuaded of ber pro- 
phetic abilities, or only pretended to be fo, and acted a 
part, while he ſhowed the woman in this form, 
Baut what Alexander of Myndos relates concerning the 
vultures, really deſerves admiration. TWo of them, it 
ſeems, always appeared, and followed the army, before any 
great ſuccels, being well known by their brazen colars, 
'The ſoldiers, when they took them, had put theſe collars 
5 upon them, and then let them go. From this time the: 
FJ knew, and in a manner ſaluted the ſoldiers; and the ſoldiers, 
| whenever theſe appeared upon their march, rejoiced in the 
afſurance of performing ſomething extraordinary. 

About this time, there happened many prodigies, moſt 
of them of the uſual Kind, But news was brought from 
Ameria and Tudertum, cities in Italy, that one night there 
were ſeen in the ſky ſpears and ſhields of fire, now vray ing 
abour, and then claſhing againſt each other, in ;Futation 
of the poſtures and motions of men fighting; and that one 
party giving way, and the other advancing, at laft they all 
diſappeared in the weſt, Much about this time too, there 
arrived from Peſſinus, Batabace- 3, prieſt of the mother of the 
gods, with an account that the goddeſs had declared from 
her ſanctuary, That the Romans would ſoon obtain a 
“great and glorious victory.“ The ſenate had given 
credit to his report, and decreed the goddeſs a temple on 
account of the victory. But when Batabaces went out to 
make the lame declaration to the people, Aulus Pompeius, 
one of the tribunes, prevented him, calling him an im- 
poſtor, and driving him in an ignominious manner from 
the reſlrum. What followed, indeed, was che thing which 
contributed moſt to the credit of the prodittion For Aulus 
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had ſcarce diſſolved the aſſembly, and reached his own 
houſe, when he was ſeized with a violent fever, of which he 
died within a week. This was a fact univerſally known, 
Marius ſtill keeping cloſe, the Teutones attempted to 
force lus intrenchments ; but being received with a ſhower 
of darts from the camp, by which they loſt a number of 
men, they reſolved to march forward, concluding that they 
might paſs the Alps in full ſecurity. They packed up their 
_ baggage, therefore, and marched by the Roman camp. 
Then it was that the immenſity of their numbers appeared 
in the cleareſt light, from the length of their train, and 
the time they took up in paſſing: for it is ſaid, that though 
they moved on without intermiſſion, they were ſix days in 
going by Marius's camp. Indeed, they went very near it, 
and aſked the Romans by way of inſult, Whether they 
had any commands to their wives, for they ſhould be 
* ſhortly with them ??? As ſoon as the barbarians had all 
paſſed by, and were in full march, Marius likewiſe de- 
' camped, and followed; always taking care to keep near 
them, and chooking ſtrong places at ſome ſmall diſtance 
for his camp, which he alſo fortified, in order that he 
might paſs the nights in ſafety. Thus they moved on till 
they came to Aquæ Scxtix, from whence there is but a 
ſhort march to the Alps. e 

There Marius prepared for battle; having pitched upon 
a place for his camp, which was unexceptionable in point 
of ſtrength, but aflorded little water. By this circum- 
ſtance, they tell us, he wanted to excite the ſoldiers to 
action; and when many of them complained of thirſt, he 
pointed to a river which ran cloſe by the enemy's camp, and 
told them, © That thence they muſt purchaſe water with 
10 their blood.“ © Why then,” ſaid they, © do you not lead 
eus thither immediately, before our blood is quite parched 
« up?” To which he anſwered in a ſofter tone, “ I will 
« lead you thither, but firſt let us fortify our camp.“ 

The ſoldiers obeyed, though with ſome reluctance. But 
the ſervants of the army, being in great want of waterboth 
for themſelves and their cattlc, ran in crowds to the ſtream, 
ſome with pick-axes, ſome with hatchets, and others with 
ſwords and javelins, along with their pitchers ; for they 
were reſolved to have water, though they were obliged to 
fight for it. Theſe at firſt were encountered by a ſmall 
party of the enemy, when ſome having bathed, were en- 
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gaged at dinner, and others were ſtill bathing. For there 
the country abounds in hot wells. This gave the Romans 
an opportunity of cutting off a number of them, while they 
were indulging themſelves in thoſe delicious baths, and 
charmed with the ſweetneſs of the place. The cry of theſe 
brought others to their aſſiſtance, ſo that it was now difficult 
for Marius to reſtrain the impetuoſity of his ſoldiers, who 

were in pain for their ſervants, Beſides, the Ambrones, to 
the number of thirty thouſand, who were the beſt troops 
the enemy had, and who had already defeated Manlius and 
Czp1o, were drawn out, and ſtood to their arms. Though 
they had overcharged themſelves with eating, yet the wine 


they had drank had given them freſh ſpirits ; and they 


advanced, not in a wild and diforderly manner, or with a 


confuſed and inarticulate noiſe: but beating their arms at 
regular intervals, and all keeping time with the tune, they 
came on, crying out, Ambrones ! Ambrones ! This they 
did, either to encourage each other, or to terrify the enem 

with their name. The Ligurians were the firſt of the 
Italians that moved againſt them; and when they heard the 


enemy cry Ambrones, they echoed back the word, which 


was indeed their own ancient name. Thus the ſhout was 
often returned from one army to the other before they 


charged, and the officers on both ſides joining in it, and 


ſtriving which ſhould pronounce the word loudeſt, added 
by this means to the courage and impetuoſity of their 


troops. 


The Ambrones were obliged to paſs the river, and this 
broke their order; ſo that, before they could form again, 
the Ligurians charged the foremoſt of them, and thus began 
the battle. The Romans came to ſupport the Ligurians, 
and pouring down from the higher ground, preſſed the enemy 
ſo hard, that they ſoon put them in diſorder. Many of 
them joſtling each other on the bauks of the river, were 
{lain there, and the river itſelf was filled with dead bodies. 
Thoſe who were got fafe over not daring to make head, 
were cut off by the Romans, as they fled to their camp and 
carriages. There the women meeting them with ſwords 
and axes, and ſetting up a horrid and hideous cry, fell upon 
the fugitives, as well as the purſuers, the former as traitors, 
and the latter as enemies. Mingling with the combatants, 
they laid hold on the Roman ſhields, catched at their ſwords 
with their naked hands, and obſtinately ſuffered themſelves 
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to be hacked to pieces. Thus the battle is ſaid to howe 
been fought on the banks of the river, rather by accident, 
than any deſign of the general. 

The Romans, after having deſtroyed ſo many of the 
Ambrones, retired as it grew dark ; but the camp did not 
reſound with fongs of victory, as might nave been expected 
upon ſuch ſucceſs, There were no entertainments, no mirth 
in the tents, nor, what is the moſt agreeable circumſtance to 
the ſoldier aſter victory, any ſound and refrething ſleep. 
'The night was paſſed in the greateſt dread and per plexity. 
The camp was without trench or rampart, There remained 
yet many myriads of the barbarians uncor.quered; and fuch 
of the Ambrones as eſcaped, mixing with em; a cry was 
heard all niglit, not like the ſighs and groans of men, but 
like the howling and bellowing of wild beaſts. As this 
proceeded from Tuch an innumerable hott, the neighbouring 
mountains and the hollow banks of the river returned the 
found, and the horrid din filled the whole plains. The 
Romans felt the impreſſions of terror, and Marius himſelf 
was filled with aſtoniſhment at the apprehenſions of a tu- 
multuous night engagement. However, the barbarians 

did not attack them, either that night or next day, but 
ſpent the time in conſulting how to diſpoſe and draw 
themſelves up to the beſt advantage, 

In the mean time Marius obſerving the loping hills and 
woody hollows, that hung over the enemy's camp, diſ- 
patched Claudius Marcellus with three thouſand men, to 
he in ambuſh there till the fight was begun, and then to 
fall upon the enemy's rear. The reſt of his troops he or- 
— to ſup and go to reſt in good time. Next morning, 
as ſoon as it was üght, he drew up before the eamp, and 
commanded the cavalry to march into the plain, The 
Teutones ſeeing this, could not contain themſelves, nor 
ſtay till all the Romans were come down into the plain, 
where they might fight them upon equal terms; but arming 
3 through thirſt of vengeance, advanced up to the 
kill. Marius deſpatched his officers through the whole 
army, with orders that they ſhould ſtand till and wait for 
the enemy. When the barbarians were within reach, the 

. Romans were to throw their javelins, then come to ford 
0 in hand, and preſſing upon them with their ſhields, puſh 
0 them with all their force. For hie knew the place was ſo 
| flippery, that the enemy's blows could have no great 
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weight, nor could they preſerve any cloſe order, where 
the declivity of the ground continually changed their poiſe. 
At the ſame time that he gave theſe directions, he was 
the firſt that ſet the example. For he was inferior to none 
in perſonal agility, and in reſolution he far exceeded them 


all. | 


The Romans by their firmneſs and united charge kept 
the barbarians from aſcending the hill, and by little and 
little forced them down into the plain. There the foremoſt 
battalions were beginning to form again, when the utmoſt 
confuſion diſcovered itfe't in the rear. For Marcellus, who 
had watched his opportunity, as ſoon as he found, by the 
noiſe which reached the hills where he lay, that the battle 
was begun, with great impetuoſity and loud fhouts fell 
upon the enemy's rear and deſtroy ed a coniigerable number 
of them. The hindmoſt being puſhed upon thoſe before, 
the whole army was ſoon put in diſorder. Thus attacked 
both in front and rear, they could not fand the double 
hock, but forſook their ranks, and fied ““. The Romans 
purſuing, either killed or took priſoners above an hundred 
thouſand, and having made themſelves matters of their 
tents, carriages, and baggage, voted as many of them as 
were not plundered a preſent to Marius. This indeed 
was a noble recompenſe, yet it was thought very inadequate 
to the generalſhip he had ſhown in that great aud immi- 
nent danger r. 6 

Other hiſtorians give a different account, both of the 
diſpoſition of the ſpoils, and the number of the flain, 
From theſe writers we learn, that the Maſſilians walled in 
their vineyards with the bones they found in the field; and 
that the rain which fell the winter following, ſoaking in 
the moiſture of the putrefied bodies, the ground was ſo en- 
riched by it, that it produced the next fcaſon a prodigious 
crop. Thus the opinion of Archilochus is confirmed, that 


fields are fattened with blood. It is obſerved indeed, that 


extraordinary rains generally fall after great battles ; whe- 
ther it be, that fome deity chooſes to waſh and pur ify the 


* This victory was gained the ſecond year of the hundred and 
ixty-ninth Olympiad, before Chriſt one hundred. 

+ And yet there does not appear any thing very extraordinary in 
the generalſhip of Marius on this occaſion. 1 he ignorance and raſh- 
nefs of the barbarians did every thing in his favour. Ihe Teutones 
joſt the battle, as Hawley loſt it at Falkirk, by attempting the hills. 
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earth with water from above, or whether the blood and 
corruption, by the moiſt and heavy vapours they emit, 
thicken the air, which is liable to be altered by the ſmalleſt 
cauſe. | 
After the battle, Marius ſelected from among the arms 
and other ſpoils, ſuch as were elegant and entire, and likely 
to make the greateſt ſhow in his triumph. The reſt he 
piled together, and offered them as a ſplendid ſacrifice to 
the gods. The army ſtood round the pile crowned with 
laurel ; and himſelf arrayed in his purple robe “, and girt 
after the manner of the Romans, took a lighted torch. He 
had juſt lifted it up with both hands towards heaven, and 
was going to ſet fire to the pile, when ſome friends were 
ſeen galloping towards him. Great ſilence and expeQation 
followed. When they were come near, they leaped from 
their horſes, and ſaluted Marius conſul the fifth time, 
delivering him letters to the ſame purpoſe. This added 
great joy to thegſolemnity, which the ſoldiers expreſſed by 
acclamations and by clanking their arms; and while the 
_ officers were preſenting Marius with new crowns of laurel, 
he ſet fire to the pile, and finithed the ſacrifice. 
But whatever it is that will not permit us to enjoy any 
great proſperity pure and unmixed, but chequers human life 
with a variety of good and evil; whether it be fortune, or 
ſome chaſtiſing deity, or neceſſity and the nature of things; 
a few days after this joyful ſolemnity, the ſad news was 
brought to Marius of what had befallen his colleague Ca- 
tulus. An event, which, like a cloud in the midſt of a calm, 
brought freſh alarms upon Rome, and threatened her with 
another tempeſt, Catulus, who had the Cimbri to oppoſe, 
came to a reſolution to give up the defence of the heights, 
leſt he ſhould weaken himſelf by being obliged to divide his 
forces into many parts. He therefore deſcended quickly 
from the Alps into Italy, and poſted his army behind the 
river Atheſis ; where he blocked up the fords with ſtrong 
fortifications on both ſides, and threw a bridge over it; 
that ſo he might be in a condition to ſuccour the garriſons 
beyond it, if the barbarians ſhould make their way through 
tne narrow paſſes of the mountains, and attempt to ſtorm. 
them. The barbarians held their enemies in ſuch contempt, 


* Ipſe quirinali trabeà, cinctuque Gabino inſignis. 
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and came on with ſo much inſolence, that, rather to ſhow 
* their ſtrength and courage, than out of any neceſſity, they 
J expoſed themſelves naked to the ſhowers of ſnow ; and, 
having puſhed through the ice and deep drifts of ſnow to 


the tops of the mountains, they put their broad ſhields 


; under them, and ſo ſlid down, in ſpite of the broken rocks 


and valt ſlippery deſcents. 

When they had encamped near the river, and taken a 
view of the channel, they determined to fill it up. Then 
they tore up the neighbouring hills, like the giants of old; 
they pulled up trees by the roots; they broke off maſſy 
rocks, and rolled in huge heaps of earth. Theſe were to 
dam up the current, Other bulky materials beſides theſe, 
were thrown 1n, to force away the bridge, which being 
carried down the ſtream with great violence, beat againſt 
the timber, and ſhook the foundation. At the light of this 
the Roman ſoldiers were {truck with terror, and great part 
of them quitted the camp and drew back. On this occaſion 
Catulus, like an able and excellent general, ſhowed that 
he preferred the glory of his country to his own. For when 
he found that he could not perſuade his men to keep their 
poſt, and that they were deſerting it in a very daſtardly 
manner, he ordered his ſtandard to be taken up, and running 
to the foremoit of the fugitives, led them on himſelf 
chooling rather that the difgrace ſhould fall upon him than 


| upon his country, and that his ſoldiers ſnould not ſeem to 


fly, but to follow their general. 
The barbarians now allaulted and took the fortreſs on 


the other ſide of the Atheſis: but admiring the bravery of 


15 garriſon, who had behaved in a manner ſuitable to the 
glory of Rome, they diſmiſſed them upon certain condi- 


tions, having firit made them ſwear to them upon a brazen 


bull, In the battle that followed, this bull was taken 
among the ſpoils, and is ſaid to have been carried to Ca- 


tulus's houſe, as the firſt- fruits of the victory. The coun- 
try at preſent being without defence, the Cimbri ſpread 


themſelves over it, and committed great depredations. 
Hereupon Marius was called home. When he arrived, 
every one expected that he would triumph, and the ſenate 
readily paſſed a decree for that purpoſe. However, he 
declined it ; whether it was, that he was unwilling to de- 
prive his men, who had ſhared in the danger of their part 


ef the honour, or that, to encourage the people 1 in the 
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preſent extremity, he choſe to intruſt the glory of his for. 
mer achievements with the fortune of Rome, in order to 
have it reſtored to him with intereſt upon his next ſucceſs, 
Having made an oration ſuitable to the time, he went to 
join Catulus, who was much encouraged by his coming, 
He then ſent for his army out of Gaul; and when it was 
arrived, he croſſed the Po, with a deſign to keep the bar. 
barians from penetrating into the interior parts of Italy. 
But they deferred the combat, on pretence that they ex- 


pected the Teutones, and that they wondered at their de. 


lay: either being really ignorant of their fate, or chooſing 
to ſeem ſo. For they puniſhed thoſe who brought them 
that account with ſtripes; and ſent to aſk Marius for lands 
and cities, ſufficient both for them and their brethren, 
When Marius inquired of the ambaſſadors who their bre- 
thren were, they told him the Teutones. The aſſembly 
laughed, and Marius replied in a taunting manner : ** Do 
« not trouble yourſelves about your brethren ; for they 
“have land enough, which we have already given them, 


and they ſhall have it for ever,” The ambaſſadors per - 
ceiving the irony, anſwered in ſharp and ſcurrilous terms, 
aſſuring him, 4 That the Cimbri would chaſtiſe him im- 
* mediately, and the Teutones when they came.” “ And 


« they are not far off,” ſaid Marius; - it will be very un- 
« kind, therefore, in you to go away without faluting 


« your brethren.” At the {ame time he ordered the kings 


of the Teutones to be brought out, loaded as they were 
with chains: for they had been taken by the Sequani, as 
they were endeavouring to eſcape over the Alps. | 
As ſoon as the ambaſſadors had acquainted the Cimbri 
with what had paſſed, they marched direGly againſt Ma- 
rius, who at that time lay ſtill, and kept within his 


\ trenches, It is reported, that on this occaſion he con- 


trived a new form for the javelins. Till then they uſed to 
faſten the ſhaft to the iron head with two iron pins. But 
Marius now letting one of them remain as it was, had the 
other taken out, and a weak wooden peg put in its place. 
By this contrivance he intended, that when the javelin 
ſtuck in the enemy's ſhield, it ſhould not ſtand right out; 
but that, the wooden peg breaking, and the iron pin 
bending, the ſhaft of the weapon ſhould be dragged upon 
the ground, while the point ſtuck fait in the fhaeld. 
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- Botoris, king of the Cimbri, came now with a ſmall 
party of horſe to the Roman camp, and challenged Ma- 
rius to appoint the time and place where they ſhould meet 
and decide it by arms, to. whom the country ſhould be- 
long. Marius anſwered : * That the Romais never con- 
« fulted their enemies when to fight; ; however, he would 
© indulge the Cimbri in this point. ? Accordingly they 
agreed to fight the third day after, and that the plain of 
Vercellz ſhould be the field of battle, which was fit for 
tne Roman cavalry to act in, and convenient for the bar- 

barians to diſplay their numbers. 

Both parties Kept their day, and drew up theje forces 
overagainſt each other. Catulus had under his command 
twenty thouſand and three hundred men: Marius had 
thirty- two thouſand. The latter were drawn up in the two 
wings, and Catulus was in the centre. Sylla, who was 
prefent i in the battle, gives us this account: and it is re- 
ported, that Marius made this diſpoſition, in hopes of 
breaking the Cimbrian battalions with the wings only, 
and ſecuring to himſelf and his ſoldiers the honour of the 
victory, before Catulus could have opportunity to come 
up to the charge; it being uſual, in a large front, for the 
wings to advance before the main body. This is confirm- 
ed by the defence which Catulus made of his own beha- 
viour, in which he inſiſted much on the malignant deſigns 
of Marius againſt him. 

The Cimbrian infantry marched out of their trenches 
without noiſe, and formed fo as to have their flanks equal 


to their front; each fide of the ſquare extending to thirty 


furlongs, Their cavalry, to the number of fifteen thouſand, 

iſſued torth in great fple ndour. Their helmets repreſented 
the heads and open jaws of ſtrange and frightful wild 
beafts *: on theie were fixcd high plumes , which made the 
men appear taller. Their breatt- plates were of poliſhed 
iron, and their ſhields were white and glittering. Each 
man had two- edged darts to fight with at a diſtance, and 
when they came hand to hand, they ufed broad aud heavy 
words. In this engagement they did not fall directly upon 
the front of the Romans, but wheeling to the right, they 


* Tlzzrouy ſignifies the buſt or head either of man or animal. 
S A:$05 Treowre;, Or 4 tuft in toe form of a W: ings 18 literally a 


Plume of feather, 
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endeavoured by little and little to encloſe the enemy be- 


tween them and their infantry, who were poſted on the 


left. The Roman generals perceived their artful deſign, 
but were not able to reſtrain their own men. One hap— 


pened to cry out, that the enemy fled, and they all ſet 
off upon the purſuit. In the mean time, the barbarian 
foot came on like a vaſt ſea. Marius having purified, 
lifted his hands towards heaven, and vowed an hecatomb 
to the gods; and Catulus, in the ſame poſture, promiſed 
to conſecrate a temple to the fortune of that day. As 
Marius ſacrificed on this occaſion, it is ſaid that the en. 
trails were no ſooner ſhown him, than he cried out with 
a loud voice, “The victory is mine.“ | 
However, when the battle was joined, an accident hap- 


pened, which, as Sylla writes *, appeared to be intended 


by heaven to humble Marius. A prodigious duſt, it ſeems, 
aroſe, which hid both armies. Marius moving firſt to the 
charge, had the misfortune to miſs the enemy; and having 
paſſed by their army, wandered about with his troops a long 
time in the field. In the mean time, the good fortune of 
Catulus directed the enemy to him, and it was his legions 
(in which Sylla tells us he fought) to whoſe lot the chief 


conflict fell. The heat of the weather, and the ſun, which 
ſhone full in the faces of the Cimbri, fought for the Ro- 


mans. Thoſe barbarians, being bred in ſhady and frozen 
countries, could bear the ſevereſt cold, but were not proof 
againſt heat. Their bodies ſoon ran down with ſweat ; 


| they drew their breath with difficulty, and were forced to 


hold up their ſhields to ſhade their faces. Indeed, this 
battle was fought not long after the ſummer ſolſtice, and 


the Romans keep a feſtival for it on the third day of the 
kalends of Auguſt, then called Sextilis. The duſt too, 


which hid the enemy, helped to encourage the Romans, 
For, as they could have no diftin& view of the vaſt numbers 
of their antagoniſts, they ran to the charge, and were come 


to cloſe engagement before the fight of ſuch multitudes 


could give them any impreſſions of terror. Beſides, the 
Romans were fo ftrengthened by labour and exerciſe, that 
not one of them was obſerved to ſweat or be out of breath, 


notwithſtanding the ſuffocating heat and the violence of the 


* It is a misfortune, that Catulus's Aran of his Conſulſhip, 
and a greater, that Sylla's Commentaries are loſt. : 
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encounter. So Catulus himſelf is ſaid to have written, in 
commendation of his ſoldiers. 
The greateſt and beſt part of the enemy's troops were 
cut to pieces upon the ſpot ; thoſe who fought in the front 
faſtened themſelves together, by long cords run through 
their belts *, to prevent their ranks from being broken, The 
Romans drove back the fugitives to their camp, where they 
found the moſt ſhocking ſpectacle. The women ſtanding 
in mourning by their carriages, killed thoſe that fled ; 


; ſome their huſbands, ſome their brothers, others their fa- 
thers. They ſtrangled their little children with their own 


hands, and threw them under the wheels and horſes feet. 
Laſt of all, they killed themſelves. They tell us of one 
that was ſeen ſlung from the top of a waggon, with a child 
hanging at each heel. The men, for want of trees, tied 
themſelves by the neck, ſome to the horns of the oxen, 


others to their legs, and then pricked them on; that by 


the ſtarting of the beaſts they might be ſtrangled or torn to 
pieces. But though they were ſo induſtrious to deſtroy 
themſelves, above {ixty thouſand were taken prifoners, and 
the killed were ſaid to have been twice that number. 

Ml,ärius's ſoldiers plundered the baggage ; but the other 
ſpoils, with the enſigns and trumpets, they tell us, were 
brought to the camp of Catulus ; and he availed himſelf 
chiefly of this, as a proof that the victory belonged to him, 
A hot diſpure, it ſeems, aroſe between his troops and thoſe 
of Marius, which had the beſt claim; and the ambaſſadors 
from Parma, who happened to be there, were choſen arbi- 
trators. Catulus's foldiers led them to the field of battle to 


ſee the dead, and clearly proved that they were killed by 


their javelins, becauſe Catulus had taken care to have the 
ſhafts inſcribed with his name. Nevertheleſs, the whole 
honour of the day was aſcribed to Marius, on account of 
his former victory, and his preſent authority. Nay, fuch 
was the applauſe of the populace, that they called him he 
third founder of Rome, as having reſcued her from a danger 
not leſs dreadful than that from the Gauls. In their re- 
joicings at home with their wives and children, at ſupper 
they offered libations to Marius along witu the gods, and 
would have given him alone the honour of both triumphs. 


; This was an abſurd contrivance to keep their ranks. But they 
eee alſo to have bound their priſoners with the cords after the 
attle, | | Le 
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He declined this indeed, and triumphed with Ca, 
being deſirous to ſhow his moderation after ſuch extra ordi. 
nary inſtances of facceſs. Or perhaps he was afraid of 
ſome oppoſition from Catulus's ſoldiers, who might not 
have ſuffered him to triumph, if he had deprived their 
general of his ſhare of the honour. 

In this manner his fifth conſulate was walled, And now 
he aſpired to a fixth, with more ardour than any man had 
ever ſhown for his firſt. He courted the people, and en- 
deavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the meaneft of them 
by ſuch ſervile condeſcenſions, as were not only unſuitable 
to his dignity, but even contrary to his diſpoſition; aſſum- 
ing an air of gentleneſs and complaiſance, for which na 
ture never meant him. It is ſaid, that in civil affairs nd 
the tumultuous proceedings of the populace, his ambition 
had given him an uncommon timidity. That intrepid 
firmneſs which he diſcovered in battle forſook him in the 

aſſemblies of the people, and the leaſt breath of praiſe or 
diſlike diſconcerted him in his addreſs. Yet we are told, 
that when he had granted the freedom of the city to a 


thouſand Camerians, who had dittinguiſhed themſclves by 


their behaviour in the wars, and his proceeding was found 
fault with as contrary to law, he ſaid, © The law ſpoke 
too ſoftly to be heard amidſt the din of arms. How- 


ever, the noife that he dreaded, and that robbed him of 


his preſence of mind, was that of popular aſſemblies. In 
war he eaſily obtained the higheſt rank, becauſe they could 
not do without him; but in the adminiſtration he was 
ſometimes in danger of loſing the honours he ſolicited. 
In theſe caſes he had recourſe to the partiality of the mul- 
titude ; and had no ſcruple of making his honeſty ſubſer- 
vient to his ambition. 

By theſe means he made himſelf obnoxious to all the pa- 
tricians. But he was moſt afraid of Metellus, whom he had 
treated with ingratitude. Beſides, Metellus was a man 
who, from a ſpirit of true virtue, was naturally an enemy 
to thoſe who endeavoured to gain the populace by evil arts, 
and directed all their meaſures to pleaſe them. Marius, 
therefore, was very deſirous to get him out of the way. 


For this purpoſe he aſſociated with Glaucias and Saturninus, 


two of the moſt daring and turbulent men in Rome, Who 
had the indigent and ſeditious part of the people at their 
command, By their aſſiſtance he got ſeveral laws enacted ; 
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and having planted many of his ſoldiers in the aſſemblies, 
bis faction prevailed, and Metellus was overborne. 
Kutilius “, in other reſpects a man of credit and veracity, 
bat particularly prejudiced againſt Marius, tells us, he 
obtained his ſixth conſulate by large ſums which he diſtri— 
buted among the tribes, and having thrown out Metellus 
by dint of money, prevailed with them to elect Valerius 
reccus, rather his ſervant than his colleague, The people 
lid never before beſtowed fo many conſulates on any one 
man, except Valerius Corvinus T. And there was this 
great difference, that between the firſt and ſixth conſulate 
= of Corvinus there was an interval of forty-five years; 
E whereas Marius, after his firſt, was carried through five 
more without interruption, by one tide of fortune. 

In the laſt of theſe, he expoſed himſelf to much hatred, 
E by abetting Saturninus in all his crimes; particularly in 
his murder of Nonius, whom he ſlew becauſe he was his 
E competitor for the tribuneſhip. Saturninus, being ap- 
pointed tribune of the people, propoſed an agrarian law, 
in which there was a clauſe expreſsly providing, That 
the ſenate ſhould come and {wear in full aſſembly, to 
confirm whatever the people ſhould decree, and not 
4 oppoſe them in any thing.” Marius in the ſenate pre- 
tended to declare againſt this clauſe, aſſerting that, “ He 
„would never take ſuch an oath, and that he believed no 
e wiſe man would. For ſuppoſing the law not a bad one, 
it would be a diſgrace to the ſenate to be compelled to 
gie Anton to a thing, which they ſhould be brought 
to only by choice or perſuaſion.” 

= Theſe, however, were not his real ſentiments; but he 
Nas laying for Metellus an unvoidable ſnare. As to him- 
elf, he reckoned that a great part of virtue and prudence 


conſiſted in diſſimulation, therefore he made but ſmill ac- 
rount of his declaration in the ſenate. At the fame time, 
nowing Metellus to be a man of immoveable firmneſs, 
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* P. Rutilius Rufus was conſul the year before the ſecond conſulſhip 
W Marius. He wrote his own life in Latin, and a Roman hiſtory in 
rcek. Cicero mentions him on ſeveral occaſions, as a man of honour 
and probity, He was exiled fix or ſeven years after this ſixth conſulſhip 
tf Marius. Sylla would have recalled him, but ke refuſed to return. 
I Valerius Corvinus was elected conſul, when he was only twenty- 
Pee years of age, in the year of Rome four hundred and ſix; and he 
p'4- appointed conſul the ixth time in the year of Rome four hundred 
Ind iiity-two, 
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who, with Pindar, eſteemed truth the ſpring of heroic virſut, 
7 he hoped, by refuſing the oath himſelf, to draw in him to 
1 refuſe it too; which would infallibly expoſe him to the 
| implacable reſentment of the people. The event anſwered 
his expectation. Upon Metellus's declaring that he would 
not take the oath, the ſenate was diſmiſſed, A few days 
after, Saturninus ſummoned the fathers to appear in the 
forum, and ſwear to that article, and Marius made his ap. 
pearance among the reſt. A profound ſilence enſued, and 
all eyes were fixed upon him, when bidding adieu to the 
fine things he had ſaid in the ſenate, he told the audience, 
&« 'Fhat he was not ſo opinionated, as to pretend abſolutely 
6 to prejudge a matter of ſuch importance, and therefore 
« he would take the oath, and keep the law too, provided 
6 1t was a law.” This proviſo he added, merely to give 
a colour to his impudence, and was ſworn immediately *, 
The people, charmed with his compliance, expreſſed 
their ſenſe of it in loud acclamations; while the patricians 
were abaſhed, and held his double-deahng in the higheſt 
deteſtation. Intimidated by the people, they took the oath, 
however, in their order, till it came to Metellus. But 
Metellus, though his friends exhorted and entreated him to 
be conformable, and not expoſe himſelf to thoſe dreadtul 
penalties which Saturninus had provided for ſuch as refuſed, 
ſhrunk not from the dignity of his reſolution, nor took the 
oath. That great man abode by his principles; he was 
ready to ſuffer the greateſt calamities, rather than do a dil. 
honourable thing; and as he quitted the forum, heglaid to 
thoſe about him, „To do an ill action, is baſe; to do a 
c good one, which involves you in no danger, is nothing 
more than common: but it is the property of a good 
„ man, to do great and good things, though he rilks 
« every thing by it.“ 8 | 
Saturninus then cauſed a decree to be made, that the 
conſuls ſhould declare Metellus a perſon interdicted the utc 


* Thus Marius made the firſt ſtep towards the ruin of the Roman 
conſtitution, which happened not long after. If the ſenate were to 
ſwear to confirm whatever the people ſho! decree, whether bad or 

good, they ceaſed to have a weight in the ſcale, and the government 
Ng a democracy. Ard, as the people grew ſo corrupt as to take 

the higheſt price that was offered them, abſolute power muſt be ad- 
vancing with haſty ftrides Indeed a nation which has no principle 
of public virtue left, is not fic to be governed by any other, 
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of ſire and Taten whom no man ſhould admit into his 
houſe. And the meaneſt of the people adhering to that 
party, were ready even to aſſaſſinate him. The nobility, 
now anxious for Metellus, r ranged themſelves on bis ſide; 
but he would ſuffer no ſedition on his account. . 
of that, a0 e a wile meaſure, which was to leav 

the city. For, ſaid he, “ either matters will 8 4 
„better turn, and the people repent, and recal me; or 
© if they remain the ſame, it will be beſt to be at a di- 


„ ſtance from Rome,” What regard and what honours 


5 
were paid Metellus during his bamiſhment; and how he 


lived at Rhodes in the ſtudy of philoſophy, it will be 
more convenient to mention in his 1: we, 
Marius was ſo highly obliged to Saturninus for this laſt 


piece of ſervice, that he was forced 10 connive at him, 


tho ough | he now ran out into eve ery act of inſolence and out- 


age. He did not conſider that he was giving the reins to 
a a deft oying fury, who was making jus way in blood to ab- 
tolute power and the ſubverſion of the ſtate. All this whale 
Ma arius was defirous to keep fair with the nobility, and at 
the fame time to retain the good graces of the people; and 
this led him to act a part, than which nothing can be 
gonceived more ungenerous and deceitful. One night ſome 
of the firſt men in "the ſtate came to his houſe, and prelied 
him to declare againſt Saturninus; but at that very time he 
let in Saturninus at another door at to them. 'Then 
Prong a diſorder in his howels, he went from one party 

o the other: : and this trick he pla zyed ſeveral times over, 
ill exafperatingboth againſt 2800 other. At laſt the ſenate 


and the equeſtrian order roſe in a body, and expreſſed their 


7 indy Tnation in ſuch ſtrong terms, that he was obliged to 


ſend a party of ſoldiers 1 into the forum, to ſuppreſs the ſedi- 


tion. Saturninus, Glauci eee the reſt of the cabal, fled 
into the capitol. There they were beſieged, and at laſt 
f 9 to yield for want of water, the pipes being cut off, 
When they could hold out no longer r, they called for Ma- 
rius, and ſurrendered themſelves to him upon the public 
faith. He tried every art to ſave them, but nothing would 
avail z they no ſooner came down into the forum, than they 


were all put to the ſword*. He was now become equally. 
odious both to the nobility and the commons; ſo that ber 


* The people deſpatched them with clubs 00 godes, 
Vol. III. E 
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the time for the election of cenſors came on, contrary to 
expectation, he delined offering himſelf, and permitted 
others of leſs note to be choſen. But though it was his 
fear of a repulſe that made him fit {till, he gave it another 
colour ; pretending he did not chooſe to make himſelf ob. 
noxious to the people, by a ſevere inſpection into their 
lives and manners, e 3 

An edict was now propoſed for the recal of Metellus. 
Marius oppoſed it with all his power; but finding his en- 
deavours fruitleſs, he gave up the point, and the people 
paſſed the bill with pleaſure. Unable to bear the ſight of 
Metellus, he contrived to take a voyage to Cappadocia and 
Galatia, under pretence of offering ſome ſacrifices which 
he had vowed to the mother of the gods. But he had ano- 
ther reaſon which was not known to the people. Inca- 
pable of making any figure in peace, and unverſed in poli- 
tical knowledge, he ſaw that all his greatneſs aroſe from 
war, and that in a ſtate of inaction its luſtre began to fade, 
He, therefore, ſtudied, to raiſe new commotions. If he 
could but ſtir up the Aſiatic kings, and particularly Mithri- 
dates, who ſeemed moſt inclined to quarrel, he hoped ſoon 
to be appointed general againſt him, and to have an op- 
portunity to fill the city with new triumphs, as well as to 
enrich his own houſe with the ſpoils of Pontus and the 
wealth of its monarch. For this reaſon, though Mithri- 
dates treated him in the politeſt and moſt reſpectful man- 


ner, he was not in the leaſt mollified, but addreſſed him in 


the following terms :—*© Mithridates, your buſineſs is, ei- 
&« ther to render yourſelf more powerful than the Ro- 
«© mans, or to ſubmit quietly to their commands.” The 
king was quite amazed, He had often heard of the liberty 
of ſpeech that prevailed among the Romans, but that was 
the firſt time he experienced 1t, 5 ml 
At his return to Rome, he built a houſe near the forum ; 
either for the convenience of thoſe who wanted to wait on 
him, which was the reaſon he aſſigned; or becauſe he 
hoped to have a greater concourſe of people at his gates. 
In this, however, he was miſtaken. He had not thoſe 
graces of converſation, that engaging addreſs, which others 
were maſters of; and therefore, like a mere implement of 
war, he was neglected in time of peace. He was not ſo 
much concerned at the preference given to others, but that 


which Sylla had gained, afflicted him exceedingly; becauſe 
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he was riſing by means of. the envy which the patcicians 
bore him, and his firſt ſtep to the adminiſtration was a 
quarrel with him. But when Bocchus, king of Numidia, 
now declared an ally of the Romans, erected in the capi- 
tol ſome figures of victory adorned with trophies, and. 
placed by them a ſet of golden ſtatues, which repreſented. 
him delivering Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, Marius 
was almoſt diſtracted. He confidered this as an act by 


which Sylla wanted to rob him of the glory of his achieve - 


ments, and prepared to demoliſh theſe monuments by 
force. Sylla, on his part, as ſtrenuouſly oppoſed him. 
This ſedition was juſt upon the point of flaming out, 
when the var of the allies intervened *, and put a ſtop to 
it. The moſt warlike and moſt populous nations of Ital 
conſpired againſt Rome, and were not far from ſubverting 
the empire. Their ſtrength conſiſted not only in the 
weapons and valour of their ſoldiers, but in the courage 
and capacity of their generals, who were not inferior to 
thoſe of Rome. e | 
This war, ſo remarkable for the number of battles and 


the variety of fortune that attended it, added as much to 


the reputation of Sylla, as it diminiſhed that of Marius, 
The latter now ſeemed flow in his attacks, as well as dila- 
tory in his reſolutions :; whether it were, that age had 
cuenched his martial heat and vigour (for he was now above 
ixty-five years old) or that, as he himſelf ſaid, his nerves. 
being weak, and his body unwieldy, he underwent the 
fatigues of war, which were in fact above his ſtrength, 
nerely upon a point of honour. However, he beat the 
enemy in a great battle, wherein he killed at leaſt fix thou- 
land of them, and through the whole he took care to give 
them no advantage over him, Nay, he ſuffered them to 
Graw a line about him, to ridicule, and challenge him to 
the combat, without being in the leaſt concerned at it. It 
is reported, that when Pompedius Silo, an officer of the 


| createſt eminence and authority among the allies, ſaid to 
bim, „If you are a great general, Marius, come down and 
© fight us;“ he anſwered, „If you are a great general, 
| © Silo, make me come down and fight.” A 

| when the enemy gave the Romans a good opportunity of 


nother time, 


This was alſo called the Marſian war. It broke out in the ſix 


| hundred and {ixty-ſecond year of Rome, Vid. Flor, I. iu, c. 18, 
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attacking them, and they were afraid to embrace it; afte: 
both parties were retired, he called his ſoldiers together, 
and made this ſhort ſpeech to them“ I know not which 
& to call the greateſt cowards, the enemy or vou; for nei- 
& ther dare they face your backs, nor you theirs,” At 
laſt, pretending to be incapacitated for the ſervice by his 
infirmities, he laid down the command. 

Vet when the war with the confederates drew to an end, 


and feveral applications were made, through the popular 


orators, for the command againſt Mithridates, the tribune 
Sulpitius, a bold and daring man, contrary to all expecta. 
tion, brought forth Marius, and nominated him proconſul 
and general in the Mithridatic war. The people, upon 
_ were divided, ſome accepting Marius, while others 

alled for Sylla, and bade Marius go to the warm baths 
of Baiz for cure, ſince, by his own confeſſion, he was quite 
worn out with age and defluxions. It ſeems, Marius had 
a fine villa at Miſenum, more luxuriouſly and effeminately 
furniſhed, than became a man who had been at the head 
of ſo many armies, and had directed fo many campaigns, 
Gornelia is ſaid to have bought this houſe for CE 8 0 
ive thouſand drachmas; yet, no long time after, Luciu 
Lucullus gave for it five hundred thouſand two hundred : 
to ſuch a height did expence and luxury rife in the courlc 
of a few years. 

Marius, however, affecting to ſhake off the infirmities of 
age, went every day into. the Campus martius 5 Where he 
took the moſt robuſt exercifes along with the young men, 
and ſhowed himſelf nimble in his arms, and active on 
horſcback, though his years had now made him heavy 88 
corpulent. Some were pleaſed with theſe things, and wen 
to {ee the ſpirit he exerted in the exerciſes. But the more 
ſenfible fort of people, when they beheld it, could not hep 
pitying the avarice and ambition of a man, who, though 
raiſed from poverty to opulence, and from the meaneſt 
condition to greatneſs, knew not how to ſet bounds to his 
good fortune. It ſhocked them to think, that this man, 
inſtead of being happy in the admiration he had gained, 


and enjoying his preſent poſſeſſions in peace, as if he were 


in want of all things, was going, at ſo great an age, and 
aſter ſo many honours and triumphs, to Cappadocia anc 

the Euxine fea, to fight with Archelaus and ee ae u, 
the lieutentants of Mithridates. As for the reaſon that 
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Marius aſſigned for this ſtep, namely, that he wanted him- 
felf to train up his ſon to war, it was perfectly trifling. 

The commonwealth had been fickly Lhe ſome time, "and 
now her diſorder came to a cr ifis. Marius had found a fit 
inſtrument for her ruin in the audacity of Sulpitius. A man 
who in other reſpects admired and imitated Saturninus, but 
conſidered him as too timid and dilatory in his proceedings. 
Determined to commit no ſuch error, he got fix hundred 
men of the equeſtrian order about him, as his guard, whom 
he called his Anti-fenate, 

One Wy while the conſuls were kakding : an aſſembly of 
the people *, Sulpitius came upon them with his aſſaſſins. 
The conſuls immediately fled, but he ſeized the ſon of one 
of them, and killed him on the pot. Sylla (the other con- 
ſul) was purſued, but eſcaped into the houſe of Marius, 
which nobody thought of; and when the purfuers were 
gone by, it is ſaid that Marius himſelf let him out at a 
back gate, from whence he got ſafe to the camp. But 
Sylla, in his Commentartes, denies that he fled to the houſe 
of Marius. He writes, that he was taken thither to debate 
about certain edicts, which they wanted him to pals againſt 
bis will ; that he was ſurrounded with drawn fwords, and 
carried for rcibly to that houſe : and that at laſt he was re- 
moved from thence to the forum, where he was. compelled 
to revoke the order of vacation , which had been ilſued 
by him and his colleague. 

Sulpitius, now carrying all before him, decreed the 
command of the army to Marius; and Marius, preparing 
for his march, ſent two tribunes Far Sylla, with orders that 
he ſhould deliver up the army to them. But Sylla, inſtead 
of reigning his charge, animated his troops to revenge, 
and led them, to the number of thirty thouſand foot and 
five thouſand horſe, direQly _againit Rome. As for the 
tribunes whom Marius had ſent to demand the army of 
Sylla, they fell upon them and cut them in pieces. Ma- 
rius, on the other hand, put t to death many.of Sylla friends 
in Rome, and 3 ed liberty to all ſlaves that would 
take up arms in his! behalf. But, we are told, there were 


* Syua and Pompeius Rufus 1 were conſuls, Tt was the ſon of the 
latter that was ſlain. | | 

+ it that order had not been revoked, no public buſineſs covid 
have been done; conſequently Marius could noi have been appoint. 
ed to the command againſt Mithridates. 
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but three that accepted this offer. He could therefore 
make but a ſlight reſiſtance; Sylla ſoon entered the city, 
and Marius was forced to fly for his life. 

As ſoon as he had quitted Rome, he was abandoned by 
thoſe that had accompanied him. They diſperſed them- 
{elves as they could; and night coming on, he retired to a 
little houſe he had near Rome, called Salonium. Thence 
he ſent his ſon to ſome neighbouring farms of his father- 
in-law Mutius, to provide neceſſaries. However, he did 
not wait for his return, but went down to Oſtia, where a 
friend of his, called Numerius, had prepared him a ſhip, 
and embarked, having with him only Granius, his wife's 
ton by a former huſband. | ; 

Whenyoung Marius had reached his grandfather's eſtate, 
he haitened to collect fuch things as he wanted, and to pack 
them up. But before he could make an end he was over- 
taken by day- light, and was near being diſcovered by the 


enemy; for a party of horſe had haſtened thither, on ſu- 


ſpicion that Marius might be lurking thereabouts. The 
bailiff of thoſe grounds got ſight of them in time, and hid 
the young man in a cart-load of beans. Then he put to 
his team, and driving up to the party of horſemen, paſſed 
on to Rome. Thus young Marius was conveyed to his 
wife, who ſupplied him with ſome neceſſaries; and as ſoon 
as it grew dark, he made for the ſea, where finding a ſhip 
ready to ſail for Africa, he embarked, and paſſed over to 
that country. ** n 

In the mean time, the elder Marius with a favourable gale 
coaſted Italy. But being afraid of falling into the hands 
of Geminius, a leading man in Tarracina, who was his 
profeſſed enemy, he directed the mariners to keep clear of 
that place. The mariners were willing enough to oblige 


him; but, the wind ſhifting on a ſudden, and blowing 


hard from ſea, they were afraid they ſhould not be able to 


weather the ſtorm. Befides, Marius was indifpoſed and 


ſea- ſick: they concluded therefore to make land, and with 
great difficulty got to Cirexum, There finding that the 
tempeſt increaſed, and their proviſions began to fail, they 
went on ſhore, and wandered up and down, they knew not 
whither. Such is the method taken by perſons in great 
perplexity ; they ſhun the preſent as the greateſt evil, and 


| ſeek for hope in the dark events of futurity. The land was 


their enemy, the ſea was the ſame: it was dangerous to 
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meet with men; it was dangerous alſo not to meet with 


them, becauſe of their extreme want of proviſions. In the 


evening they met with a few herdſmen, who had nothing. 
to give them; but happening to know Marius, they defired. 
he would immediately quit thoſe parts, for a little before 
they had ſeen a number of horſe upon that very ſpot riding 


about in ſearch of him. He was now involved in all manner 


of diſtreſs, and thoſe about him ready to give out through 
hunger. In this extremity he turned out of the road, and 
threw himſelf into a thick wood, where he paſſed che night 
in great anxiety. Next day in diſtreſs, for want of refreſh- 


ment, and willing to make uſe of the little ſtrength he 


had, before it quite forſook him, he moved down to the 


ſea- ſide. As he went he encouraged his companions not 


to deſert him, and earneſtly entreated them to wait for the 
accompliſhment of his laſt hope, for which he reſerved 
himſelf, upon the credit of ſome old prophecies. He told 
them, that when he was very young, and lived in the 
country, an eagle's neſt fell into his lap, with ſeven young 
ones init . His parents, ſurpriſed at the fight, applied to 
the diviners, who anſwered, that their ſon would be the 
moſt illuſtrious of men, and that he would ſeven times at- 
tain the higheſt office and authority in his country. 

Some ſay, this had actually happened to Marius; others 
are of opinion, that the perſons who were then about him, 
and heard him relate it, on that as well as ſeveral other 
occaſions, during his exile, gave credit to it, and commit- 
ted it to writing, though nothing could be more fabulous. 
For an eagle has not more than two young ones at a time. 
Nay, even Muſæus is accuſed of a falſe aſſertion, when he 
ſays, T he eagle lays three eggs, ſits on tao, and hatches but one. 
However this may be, it is agreed on all hands, that Ma- 
rius, during his baniſhment, and in the greateſt extremi- 
ties, often ſaid, 4 He ſhould certainly come to a ſeventh 
e conſulſhip.“ 5 

They were not now above two miles and a half from the 
city of Minturnæ, when they eſpied at ſome conſiderable 
diſtance a troop of horſe making towards them, and at the 
fame time happened to ſee two barks failing near the ſhore. 
They ran down, therefore, to the ſea, with all the ſpeed 


Marius might as well avail himſelf of this fable, as of the pro- 
phecies of Martha, | 
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and frength they had; and when they had reached it, 
plunged in and ſwam towards the flips. Granius gained 
one of them, and paſſed over to an oppoſite iſland, called 
Anaria. As for Marius, who was very heavy and unwieldy, 
he was borne with much difficulty by two ſervants above 
the water, and put into the other ihip. The party of 
horie were by this time come to the ſea-fide, from whence 
they called to the ſhip's crew, either to put aſhore imme- 
diately, or cle to throw Marius over-board, and then they 
might go where they pleated. Marius begged of them with 
tears to ſave, him; and the maſters of the veſſel, after con- 
inling together a few moments, in which they changed 
heir opinions ſeveral times, reſolved to make anſwer, 
That they would not deliver up Marius.“ Upon this, 
the ſoldiers rode off in a great rage; and the ſailors, ſoon 


departiag from their reſolution, made for land. They 
L 


galt anchor in the mouth of the river Liris, where it over- 


flows and forms a marſh, and adviſed Marius, who was 
much haraſſed, to go and refreſh himſelf on ſhore, till 
they could get a better wind, This they ſaid would hap- 
pen at a certain hour, when The wind from the ſea would 
fall, and that from the marſhes riſe. Marius believing 
them, they helped him aſhore 3 and he ſeated himſelf on 


eras, litile thinking of what was going to befal him. 


® 
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For the crew immediately went on board again, weighed 


anchor, and ſailed away; thinking it neither honourable 
to deliver vp Marius, nor ſafe to protect him. 

Thus deſerted by all the world, he ſat a good while on 
ihe ſtore, in ſilent ſtupefaction. At length, recovering 
nimfelf with much difficulty, he roſe and walked in a diſ- 
conſolate manner through thoſe wild and devious places, till 
by ſcrambling over deep bogs and ditches full of water and 
mud, he came to the cottage of an old man who worked in 
the fens. He threw himſelf at his feet, and begged him 
To fave and ſhelter a man, who, if he eſcaped the prefent 
% danger, would reward lum far beyond his hopes.“ The 
cottager, whether he knew him before, or was then moved 
with his venerable aſpect, told him“ His hut would be 
e ſufficient, if he wanted only to repoſe himfelf; but if he 
„ was wandering about to elude the ſearch of his enemies, 


«he would hide him in a place much ſafer and more 


« retired.” Marius defiring him to do ſo, the poor man. 
took him into the ſens, and bade him hide himſelf in a 
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hollow place by the river, where he laid upon him a quan- 
t ny of reeds and other light things, that would cover, but 


t opprels him. 

is 1 ſhort time, however, he was diſturbed with a e 
tuous noiſe from the cottage. For cp PEi had ſent 
number of men from Tarracina in purſuit of him; and one 

party coming that way, loudly threatened the old man, for 
having ent tertained and concealed an enemy of the Romans. 
Marius, upon this, quitted the cave; and having ſtript 
luimſelf, plunged into the bog, amidit the thick water and 
mud. This expedient rather diſcovered than ſcreened him. 
They hauled him out naked, and covered with dirt, and 
carried hin to Mintut deer u where they delivered him to the 
magiſtrates. For procamation had been made through a all 
thoſe towns, that a general fearch ſhould be made for Ma- 
rius, and that he ſhould be put to death, rherever he was 
found, The magiſtrat es, however, thought proper to con- 
ider of it, and fent him under a guard to the houſe of 
Fannia. This woman had an inveterate averſion to Marius. 
When the was divorced from her huſband Tinnius, ſhe de- 
manded her whole fortune, which was coniiderable, and 
Tinnius alleging adultery, the cauſe was brought before 
i ene who was then conſul for the fixth time. Upon the 
trial it appeared that Fannia was a woman of bad fame be- 
tore her marriage; and that Linn was no ſtranger to her 
character when he married her. Befides, he had lived 
with her a conſiderable time in the ſtate of matrimony. 
The conſul, of courſe, reprimanded them both. The huſ. 
band was ordered to reſtore his wife's fortune, and the 
wife, as a proper mark of her diſc grace, was ſentenced to 
pay a fine of four drachmas. 

Fannia, however, forget ful of female reſentment, enter- 
dained and encouraged Mari us to the utmoſt of her power. 
He acknowledged her generoſity, and at the ſame time ex- 
preſſed the greateſt vivacity and confidence. The occaſion 

of this was an auſpicious omen. When he was conducted 
0 her houſe, as he approached, and the gate was opened, 
an als came out to drink at a neighbouring fountains The 
animal, with a viv acity uncommon to its ſpecies, fixed i its 
eyes ſtedfa ſtly on Marius, then brayed aloud, and as it 
paſſed him, e wantonly along. The concluſion which 
ne drew from this omen was, that the gods meant he ſnould 
took his ſafety by fea 3 for that it was not in conſequence Gf 
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wh any natural thirit, that the aſs went to the fountain *, This 
[3/8 circumſtance he mentioned to Fannia, and having ordered 
4 the door of his chamber to be ſecured he went to reſt. 
I However, the magiſtrates and council of Minturnæ con- 
| cluded that Marius ſhould immediately be put to death. 
No citizen would undertake this office; but a dragoon, 
either a Gaul or a Cimbrian (for both are mentioned in 
hiſtory) went up to him ſword in hand, with an intent to 
deſpatch him. The chamber in which he lay, was ſome. 
what gloomy, and a light, they tell you, glanced from the 
eyes of Marius, which darted on the face of the aſſaſſin; 
[bp while, at the ſame time, he heard a ſolemn voice ſaying, 
| r Doſt thou dare to kill Marius ?? Upon this the aſſaſſin 
10 threw down his ſword and fled, crying, “I cannot kill 
| | „Marius.“ The people of Minturnæ were ſtruck with 
| aſtoniſhment-pity and remorſe enſued—ſhould they put 
to death the preſerver of Italy? was it not even a diſgrace 
to them that they did not contribute to his relief? * Let 
him go,” ſaid they; - let the exile go, and await his deſti- 
ceny in ſome other region! It is time we ſhould deprecate 
<« the anger of the gods, who have refuſed the poor, the na- 
«« xed wanderer the common privileges of hoſpitality!ꝰ Un- 
der the influence of this enthuſiaſm, they immediately con- 
duced him to the ſea-coaſt. Yet in the midſt of their 
officious expedition they met with ſome delay. The Mari- 
cian grove, which they hold ſacred, and ſuffer nothing that 
enters it to be removed, lay immediately in their way.— 
Conſequently they could not paſs through it, and to go 
round it would be tedious. At laſt an old man of the com- 
pany cried out, that no place, however religious, was in- 
acceſſible, if it could contribute to the preſervation of Ma- 
rius. No ſooner had he ſaid this, than he took ſome of 
the baggage in his hand, and marched through the place. 
The reſt followed with the ſame alacrity, and when Marius 
came to the ſea- coaſt, he found a veſſel provided for him by 
one Belæeus. Some time after he preſented a picture repre- 
ſenting this event to the temple of Marica f. When Ma- 
rius ſet{ail, the wind drove him to to the ifland of Æneria, 
where he found Granius and ſome other friends, and with 


* All that was extraordinary in this circumſtance was, that the 
afs, like the ſheep, is ſeldom ſeen to drink. | 
4 Virgil mentions this nymph, An. 7. 


« Et Nympha genitum Laurente Marica.“ 
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them he ſailed for Africa. Being in want of freſh water, 
they were obliged to put in at Sicily, where the Roman 
quzeſtor kept ſuch ſtrict watch, that Marius very narrowly 
eſcaped, and no fewer than ſixteen of the watermen were 
killed. From thence he immediately failed for the iſland 
of Meninx, where he firſt heard that his ſon had eſcaped 


| with Cethegus, and was gone to implore the ſuccour of 


Heimpſal, king of Numidia. This gave him ſome encou- 
ragement, and immediately he ventured for Carthage. 
The Roman governor in Africa was Sextilius. He had 
neither received favour nor injury from Marius, but the 
exile hoped for ſomething from his pity. He was juſt 
landed, with a few of his men, when an officer came and 
thus addreſſed him: “ Marius, I come from the prætor 
“ Sextilius, to tell you, that he forbids you to ſet foot in 
„Africa. If you obey not, he will ſupport the ſenate's 
« decree, and treat you as a public enemy.” Marius, 
upon hearing this, was ſtruck dumb with grief and indig- 
nation. He uttered not a word for ſome time, but ſtood 


: regarding the officer with a menacing aſpect. At length, 


the officer aſked him, what anſwer he ſhould carry to the 
covernor. Go and tell him,” ſaid the unfortunate man 
with a ſigh, © that thou haſt feen the exiled Marius ſittin 
on the ruins of Carthage “.' Thus, in the ae, 
manner in the world, he propoſed the fate of that city 
and his own as warnings to the prætor. | 

In the mean time, Hiempſal king of Numidia, was un- 
reſolved how to act with reſpe& to young Marius. He 
treated him in an honourable manner at his court, but 
whenever he deſired leave to depart, found ſome pretence 
or other to detain him. At the ſame time it was plain, that 


! theſe delays did not proceed from any intention of ſerving 
him. An accident, however, ſet him free. The young 
man was handſome. One of the king's concubines was 
affected with his misfortunes. Pity ſoon turned to love, 
At firſt he rejected the woman's advances. But when he 
+ ſaw no other way to gain his liberty, and found that her 
regards were rather delicate than groſs, he accepted the 
tender of her heart; and by her means eſcaped with his. 
friends, and came to his father. * | 


* There is not, perhaps, any thing nobler, or a greater proof of 


; genius, than this ſaying, in Marius's whole life. 
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After the firſt ſalutations, as they walked along the 
| | ſhore, they ſaw two ſcorpions fighting. This appeared to 
1 Marius an ill omen; they went, therefore, on board a 
0 liſhing- boat, and made for Cercina, an iſſand not far diſtant 
þ trom the continent. They were fcarce got out to fea, when 
| they ſaw a party of the king's horſe on full ſpeed towards 
„ the place where they embarked : fo that Marius thought 
j he never efcaped a more inſtant danger, 
fs He was now informed, that while Sylla was engaged in. 
4 Beœotia with the lieutenants of Mithridates, a quarrel had 
1 happened between the conſuls at Rome“, and that they 
jd | had recourſe to arms. Octavius, having the advantage, 
| | drove out Cinna, who was aiming at abfolute power, and 
| appointed Cornelius Merula conſul in his room. Cinna 
| colleted forces in other parts of Italy, and maintained the 
Yi War againſt them. Marius, upon this news, determined to 
by | haſten to Cinna. He took with him ſome Marufian horſe, 
1 which he had levied in Africa, and a few others that were 
it ll come to him from Italy, in all not amountmg to above a 
Fi | thouſand men, and with this handful began his voyage. 
'Y He arrived at a port of Tuſcany called 'Felamon, and as: 
ſoon as he was landed proclamed liberty to the flaves. 
The name of Marius brought down numbers of freemen 
too, huſbandmen, ſhepherds, and ſuch like, to the ſhore; 
the ableſt of which he enliſted, and in a ſhort time had a 
great army on foot, with which he filled forty ſhips. He 
knew Octavius to be a man of good principles, and diſpoſed 
to govern agreeably to juſtice ; but Cinna was obnoxious 
to his enemy Sylla, andat that time in open war againlt the 
eſtabliſned government. He reſolved, therefore, to join 
| Cinaa with all his forces. Accordingly, he ſent to acquaint 
him, that he conſidered him as conſul, and was ready to 
obey his commands. Cinna accepted his offer, declared. 
him pronconſul, and ſent him the faſces and other enſigns 
of authority. But Marius declined them, alleging that 
ſuch pomp did not become his ruined fortunes. Inſtead ct 
that, he wore a mean garment, and let his hair grow as it 
had done from the day of his exile. He was now, indeed, 
upwards of feyenty years old, but he walked with a pace 
affectedly flow. This appearance was intended to excite 


* The year of Rome fix kundred and ſixty-ſix, and eighty-five 
years before Chriſt. Cinna was for recalling the exiles, and Ocia- 
vius was againſt it. 3 
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it Was RED hat he was not ſo er — as ex- 
alperated, by his misfortunes. 

When be had ſaluted Cinna, and made a ſerch to the 
army, he immediately began his operations, and ſoon 
changed the face of affairs. In the firſt place, he cut off 
the enemy's convoys with his fleet, plundered their ſtore- 
ſhips, om made himſelf maſter of the bread-corn. In the 
next place, he coaſted along, and ſeized the ſea-port tovns, 
At lat, Oſtia itſelf was betrayed to him. He pillaged the 
towns lev moſt of the inhabitants, and threw a bridge 
over the Tiber, to prevent the carrying of any proviſions 
bg Rome by ſea. Then he marched to Rome, and poited 

himſelf upon the hill called Janiculum. 

Meanwhule, the cauſe did not fuller ſo much by the in- 
capacity of Octavius, as by his anxious and unſeaſonable 
attention to the laws. For, when many of his friends ad- 
vited him to enfranchiſe the ſlaves, he laid, &« He would 
% not grant ſuch perſons the freedom of that city, in de- 
« fence of whoſe conſtitution he ſhut out Marius.” 

But upon the arrival of Metellus, the fon of that Metellus 
who commanded in the African war, and was afterwards 
baniſhed. by Marius, the army within the walls leaving 
Octavius, applied to him, as the better officer, and entreated 
tum to take the command; adding that they ſhould fight 
and conquer, when they had got an able and active general. 
Metellus, however, rejected their ſuit with indignation, 
ee bade them go back to the conſul; inſtead of which, 

hey went over to the enemy. At the ſame time Metellus 


3 giving up the city for loſt. 


As for Octavius, he ſtayed, at the perſuaſion of certain. 
Chaldzan diviners and expolitors of the Sibylline books, 
who promiſed him that all would be well. Octavius was 
indeed one of the moſt upright men among the Romans: 
he ſupported his dignity as conſul, without giving any ear 
to flatterers, and regarded the laws and ancient uſages of 
his country as rules never to be departed from. Yet he had 
all the weakneſs of ſuperſtition, and ſpent more of his time, 
with fortune-tellers and prognoſticators, than with men of 
political or military abilities. However, before Marius 
entered the city, Octavius was dragged from the tribunal 
and {lain by perſons commiſſioned for that purpote, and it 
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is ſaid that a Chaldzan ſcheme was found in his boſom as 
he lay, It ſeems unacountable, that of two ſuch gene- 
rals as Marius and Octavius, the one ſhould be faved, an d 
the other ruined, by a confidence in divination. | 

While affairs were in this poſture, the ſenate aſſembled, 
and ſent ſome of their own body to Cinna and Marius, 
with a requeſt that they ſhould come into the city, but 
{pare the inhabitants. Cinna, as conſul, received them, 
fitting in his chair of ſtate, and gave them an obliging 


anſwer. But Marius ſtood by the conſul's chair, and ſpoke 


not a word. He ſhowed, however, by the gloomineſs of 


his look, and the menacing ſenſe of his eye, that he would 
ſoon fill the city with blood. Immediately after this, they 
moved forwards towards Rome. Cinna entered the city with 
a ſtrong guard: But Marius ſtopped at the gates, with a 
diſſimulation dictated by his reſentment. He faid, © He 
« was a baniſhed man, and the laws prohibited his return. 
„If his country wanted his ſervice, ſhe muſt repeal the 
„% Jaw which drove him into exile.” As if he had a real 
regard for the laws, or were entering a city ſtill in poſſeſ- 
non of its liberty. 5 

The people, therefore, were ſummoned to aſſemble for 
that purpoſe. But before three or four tribes had given 


their ſuffrages, he put off the maſk, and, without waiting 


for the formality of a repeal, entered with a guard ſelected 
from the ſlaves that had repaired to his ſtandard. Theſe he 
called his Bardizans*. At the leaſt word or ſign given by 
Marius, they murdered all whom he marked for deſtruction. 
So that when Ancharius, a ſenator, and a man of præto- 
rian dignity, ſaluted Marius, and he returned not the ſa- 
lutation, they killed him in his preſence. After this, they 
confidered it as a ſignal to kill any man, who ſaluted 
Marius in the ſtreets, and was not taken any notice of: 
So that his very friends were feized with horror, whenever 
they went to pay their reſpects to him. | 
When they had butchered great numbers, Cinna's re- 
venge began to pall : it was ſatiated with blood But the 
fury of Marius ſeemed rather to increaſe : his appetite for 
flaughter was ſharpened by indulgence, and he went on 


M. de Thou conjectured that we ſhould read Bardyetæ, be- 
cauſe there was a fierce and barbarous people in Spain of that name. 
Some manuſcripts have Ortiæans. 
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deſtroying all who gave him the leaſt ſhadow of ſuſpicion. 
Every road, every town was full of aſſaſſins, purſuing and 
hunting the unhappy victims. | 

On this occaſion it was found, that no obligations of 
friendſhip, no rights of hoſpitality, can ſtand the ſhock of 
ill fortune. For there were very few who did not betray 
thoſe that had taken refuge in their houſes. The ſlaves of 
Cornutus, therefore, deſerve the higheſt admiration. They 
hid their maſter in the houſe, and took a dead. body out of 
the ſtreet from among the ſlain, and hanged it by the neck: 
then they put a gold ring on the finger, and ſhowed the 
corpſe in that condition to Marius's executioners ; after 
which, they dreſſed it for the funeral, and buried it as 
their maſter's body, No one ſuſpected the matter; and 
Cornutus, after being concealed as long as it was neceſ- 
ſary, was conveyed by thoſe ſervants into Galatia. 

Mark Antony the orator likewiſe found a faithful friend, 
but did not ſave his life by it. This friend of his was in a 
low ſtation of life: however, as he had one of the greateſt 
men of Rome under his roof, he entertained him in the 
belt manner he could, and often ſent to a neighbouring 
tavern for wine for him. The vintner finding that the 
ſervant who fetched it, was ſomething of a connoiſſeur in 
taſting the wine, and inſiſted on having better, aſked him, 
& Why he was not ſatisfied with the common new wine he 
& uſed to have; but wanted the beſt and the deareſt 2? 
The ſervant, in the ſimplicity of his heart, told him, as. 
his friend and acquaintance, that the wine was for Mark 


Antony, who lay concealed in his maſter's houſe. As ſoon 


as he was gone, the knowing vintner went himſelf to 


Marius, who was then at ſupper ; and told him, he could 

put Antony into his power: Upon which, Marius clapped 

his hands in the agitation of joy, and would even have left 

his company, and gone to the place himſelf, had not he been 
1 


diſſuaded by his friends. However, he ſent an officer, 
named Annius, with ſome ſoldiers, and ordered him to 
bring the head of Antony. When they came to the houſe, 
Anntius ſtood at the door, while the ſeldiera got up by a 
ladder into Antony's chamber. When they ſaw him, they 
encouraged each other to the execution; but, ſuch was the 
power of his eloquence, when he pleaded for his life, that 
ſo far from laying hands upon him, they ſtood motionleſs, 
with dejected eyes, and wept. During this delay, Annius 
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goes up, behalds Antony addreſſing the ſoldiers, and the 
{oldiers confounded by the force of his acdrels, Upon 


this, he reproved them for their weakneſs, and with his own 


hand cut off the orator's head. Lutatius Catulus, the col. 
league of Marius, who had jointly triumphed with him 
over the Cimbri, finding that every interceſſory effort was. 
vain, ſhat himſelf up in a narrow chamber, and ſuffered 
himſelf to be fuffocated by the ſteam of a large coal fire. 
When the bodies were thrown out and trod upon in the 
ſtreets—it was not pity they excited; it was horror and 
diſmay, But what ſhocked the people much more was the 
gonduct of the Bardiæans, who, after they had murdered 
the maſters of families, expoſed the nakedneſs of their 
children, and indulged their pattions 1 with their wives. In 
ſhort, their violence and rapacity were beyond all reſtraint, 
till Cinna and Sertorius termed in council, to fall 
upon them in their ſleep, and cut them off to a man. 

At this time the tide of affairs took a ſudden turn. 
News was broaght that Sylla had put an end to the Mithri- 
datic war, and that after having reduced the provinces, he 
was returniag to Rome with a arge army. This gave a 
ſhort refpite, a breathing from tek incxpreſſible troubles; 
as the apprehenſions of war had been univerſally prevalent, 
Marius was now choſen conſul the ſeventh cine, and as he 
was walking out on the kalends of January, the firſt day 
of the year; he ordered Sextus Lucinus to be ferzed, and 
thrown down the Tarpeian rock; a circuraſtance, which 

occationed an unhappy preſage of a - approaching eviis. The 


conſul himfelf, worn out with a ſeries of misfortunes and 


diſtreſs, found his faculties fail, and trembled at the a 
; a E 
proach of wars and conflicts. For he confidered that it 


was not an Octavius, a Merula, the deſperate leaders of a 


mall ſedition, he had to contend with, but Sylla, the 
conqueror of Mithridates, and the baniſher of Marius. 
Thus agitated, thus revolving the wiſeries, the his; the 
dangers he had experienced both by land and fea, tus in- 
quietude affected him even b night, and à voice ſceme 
continually to pronounce in fa ears 


Dread are the flumbers of the diſtant lion, 
Unable to ſupport the painfulneſs of watching, he bad re- 


courſe to the bottle, and gave into thoſe exce . which by 
na Dleans ſuited ! his Years. At! alt, whe ( by intel gence 


n 
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rom ſea, he was convinced of the approach of Sylla, his 
pprehenſions were keightened to the greateſt de grce. The 
dread of his approach, the pain of continual anxiety, threw 
him into a pleuritic fever; and in this ftate, Polidonius, 
the philoſopher, tells us, he found him, when he went to 
ſpeak to him on ſome affairs of his embaſſy. But Caius 
_ the hiſtorian relates, that walking out with his friends 
e evening at ſupper, he gave them a ſhort hiſtory of his 

lle, and, after expatiating on the uncertainty of fortune, 
concluded that it was beneath the dignity of a wife man to 
ive in ſubjection to that fickle deity. Upon this, he took 
irave of his friends, and betaking himſelf to his bed, died 
leren days after. There are thoſe who impute his death 
:0 the exceſs of his ambition, which, according to their 
account, threw him into a delirium; inſomuch that he fan- 
cied he was carrying on the war aga ainſt Mithridates, and 
uttered all the expreſſions uſed in an engagement. Such 

was the violence of his ambition for that command! 

Thus, at the age of ſeventy, diſtinguiſhed by the un- 
paralleled honour of ſeven conſulſhips, and poſſeſſed of a 
more than regal fortune, Marius died with the chagrin of 
an unfortunate wretch, who had not obtained what be 
wanted, 

Plato, at the point of death, congratu ulated himſelf, in 
the firſt place, that he was born a man ; in the next place, 


that he had the happineſs of being a Greek, not a brute 


or barbarian ; and laſt of all, that he was the cotemporary 
of Sophocles. Antipater of Tarſus, too, a little before his 
death recollected the ſeveral advantages of his life, not for- 
getting even his ſucceſsful voyage to Athens. In ſetting 
his accounts with Fortune, he carefully entered every agree- 
able circumſtance in that excellent book of the mind, His 
memory. How much wiſer, how much happier than thoſe; 
who, forgetful of every bleſſing they have received, hang 
on the vaur and deceitful hand of hope, and while they are 
ay graſping at future acquiſiti tions, neglect the enjoyment 
of the preſent ! though the future gifts of fortune are not 
12 their power, and though their preſent poſſeſſions are not 
in the power of fortune, they look up to the former and 
acplect the latter. Their puniſhment, however, is not lefs 
juit, than it 13 certain, Before philoſophy and the cultiva- 
thow of reaſon have laid a proper foundation for the ma- 
nagement of wealth and power, they purſue them with 
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that avidity, which muſt for ever haraſs an undiſciplined 
mind. | | 

Marius died on the ſeventeenth day oF his ſeventh con- 
fulſhip. His death was productive of the greatelt joy in 
Rome and the citizens looked upon it as an event that 
freed them from the worſt of tyrannies. It was not long, 
however, before they found that they had changed an old 
and feeble tyrant, for one who had youth and vigour to 
carry his cruelties into execution. Such they found the 
fon of Marius, whote ſanguinary ſpirit ſhowed itſelf in the 
deſtruction of numbers of the nobility. His martial intre- 
pidity and ferocious behaviour at firft procured him the 
title of the fon of Mars, but his conduct afterwards deno- 
minated him the ſon of Venus. When he was beſieged in 
Preneſte, and had tried every little artifice to eſcape, he 


put an end to his life, that he might not fall into the 
hands of Sylla. | 


LI SANDER. 


AMON the ſacred depoſits of the Acanthians at 


Delphi, one has this inſcription, BRAsiDpAs Ax D THE 


ACANTHI1 TOOK THIS FROM THE ATRENIANS *, Hence 
many are of opinion, that the marble ſtatue which ſtands 
in the chapel of that nation juft by the door, is the ſtatue 
of Braſidas. But in fact it is Lyſander's, whom it per- 
fectly repreſents, with his hair at full growth +, and a 
length of beard, both after the ancient faſhion. It is not 
true, indeed (as ſome would have it), that, while the Ar- 
gives cut their hair in ſorrow for the loſs of a great battle 7, 
the Lacedæmonians began to let theirs grow in the joy of 
ſucceſs. Nor did they firſt give into this cuſtom, when the 


* Braſidas, when general of the Lacedzmonians, perſuaded the 
people of Acanthus to quit the Athenian intereſt, and to receive the 
Spattans into their city. In conſequence of which he joined with 
them in conſecrat ing certain Athenian ſpoils to Apollo. The ſtatue, 
therefore, probably was his, though Plutarch thinks otherwiſe: 

Vid. Tbucyd. lib. iv. 

+ Why might not Braſidas, who was a Lacedmemonian, and a con- 
temporary of Lyſander, be repreſented with long hair as well as he ? 

+ This was the opinion of Herodatus, but perfectly groundleſa. 


LYSANDER. gr 


Pacchiadæ “ fled from Corinth to Lacedæmon, and made 
a diſagreeable appearance with their ſhorn locks. But it 
is derived from the inſtitution of Lycurgus, who is re- 


ported to have ſaid, that long hair makes the handſome more 
teautiful, and the ugly more terrible, PETE 
Ariſtoclitus +, the father of Lyſander, is ſaid not to have 


deen of the royal line, but to be deſcended from the Hera- 
dclidæ by another family. As for Lyſander, he was bred up 
in poverty. No one conformed more freely to the Spartan 
E diſcipline than he. He had a firm heart, above yielding 
to the charms of any pleaſure, except that which reſults 
from the honour and ſucceſs gained by great actions. And 
it was no fault at Sparta for young men to be led by this 
ſort of pleaſure. There they chooſe to inſtil into their 
children an carly paſſion for glory, and teach them to be 
much affected by difgrace, as well as elated by praiſe. 
And he that is not moved at theſe things, is deſpiſed as a 
perſon of a mean ſoul, unambitious of the improvements of 
= VIITUC, 


That love of fame, then, and jealouſy of honour, which 


ever influenced Lyſander, were imbibed in his education; 
and conſequently nature is not to be blamed for them. But 
the attention which he paid the great, in a manner that did 
not become a Spartan, and that eaſineſs with which he bore 
the pride of power, whenever his own intereſt was con- 
© cerned, may be, afcribed to his diſpoſition. This complai- 
© lance, however, is conſidered by Hap as no {mall part of 
politics. | 3 


Ariſtotle ſomewhere obſerves , that great geniuſes are 


generally of a melancholy turn, of which he gives inſtances 
in Socrates, Plato, and Hercules; and he tell 

© ſander, though not in his youth, yet in his age was in- 
| clined to it. But what is maſt peculiar in his character is, 
that though he bore poverty well himſelf, and was never 
either conquered or corrupted by money, yet he filled Sparta 
| with it, and with the love of it too, and robbed her of the 
glory ſhe had of deſpiſing riches. For, after the Athenian 
war, he brought in a great quantity of gold and filver, but 


s us that Ly- 


* The Bacchiadz had kept up an oligarchy in Corinth for two 


hundred years, but were at laſt expelled by Cypſelus, who made 
imſelt abſolute maſter there. Herogo!, l. v. | 


+ Pauſanias calls him Ariſtocritus. 
Problem. ſect. zo. 
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reſerved no part of it for himſelf. And when Dionyſius the 
tyrant ſent his daughter ſome rich Sicilian garments, he 
refuſed them, alleging, « He was afraid thoſe fine clothes 
«© would make them look more homely.” Being ſent, 
however, ſoon after, ambaſſador to D: ionyſius, the tyra 

offered him two veſts, that he might take one of them ſor 


his daughter; upon which, he fad, “His daughter knew 


6 better hav to choole than he,“ ety” ſo took them both, 
As the Peloponneſian war was drawn out to a great 
length, the Athenians, after their overthrow in Sicily, ſaw 
their fleets driven. out of the ſea, and themſelves upon the 
verge of ruin. But Alcibiades, on his return from bauiſh. 
ment, applied himſelf to remedy this evil, and ſoon made 
ſuch a change, that the Athenians were once more equal in 
naval conflicts to the Lacedæmonians. Hereupon the Lace. 
dæmonians began to be afraid in their turn, and reſolved to 
projecute the war with double diligence; and as they {aw it 
required an able general, as well as great preparations, they 
gave the command at ſea to Lyſander *. ; 
When he came to Epheſus, he found that city well in- 
chined to the Lacedæmonians, but in a bad condition as to 
its internal policy, and in danger of falling into the bar. 


barous manners of the Perfians ; becaule it was near Ly. 
dia, and the king's lieutenants often viſited it. Lyſander, 


therefore, having fixed his quarters there, ordered all his 
ſtore-ſhips to be brought into their harbour, and built 2 
dock for the galleys. By theſe means he filled their port 
with merchants, their market with buſineſs, and their 
houſes and ſhops with money. So that from time and 
from his ſervices, Epheſus began to conceive hopes of tha 


greatneſs and ſplendour in which it now flouriſnes 


As ſoon as he heard that Cyrus, the king's fon, Was 
arrived at Sardis, he went thither to confer with _ and 
to acquaint him with the treachery of Tiſaphernes. Tliat 
viccroy had an order to aſſiſt the Lac cdæmonians, . t 
deitroy the naval force of the Athenians ; but, by reaſon o 0 
his curtidlicy to I ages he acted with no vigour, 

ſent ſuch poor ſupplies, that the fleet was almoſt ruin 10 
Cyrus was very glad - ad this charge againſt Tiſ. apher ge“ 
knowing him to be a man of bad character in general, « 


= — =O 


* In the ſirſt year of the ninety-eighth Olympias, four hundred 
and {ix years before Chriſt. 
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an enemy to him in particular. By this and the reſt of his 
onverſation, but moſt of all by the reſpect and attention 
whic ch he paid him, Lylander recommended himſelf to tlie 
young prince, and engaged him to proſecute the war. 
When the Lacedemonian was going to take his leave, 
Cyrus deſired him, at an entertainment provided on that 
OC: -afion, not to refuſe the marks of his regard, but to a aſi 
ome favour of him. As you are ſo very kind to me, 
lad Ly ſander, I beg you would add an obo/us to the ſea- 
« men's pay, ſo that ultead of three oboli a-day, they may 
“ have four.” Cyrus, charmed with this generous anſwer, 


made him a preſent of ten thouſand pieces of gold *. Ly- 


{ander employed the money to increaſe the wages of his 
men, and by this encouragement in a ſhort tune almoſt 
emptied the enemy's ſhips. For great numbers came over 
to him, when they knew they ſhould have better pay; and 
thoſe who remained, became indolent and mutinous, and 


gave their officers continual trouble. But though Lyſander 


oO 
had thus drained and weakened his- adverſaries, he was 


afraid to riik a naval engagement; knowing Alcihiades 


not only to be a commander of extraordinary abilities, but 


to have the ady antage in number of ſhips, as well as to have | 
been ſucceſsful in all the battles he had fought whether by 
{-a or land. 

However, when Alcthiades was gone from Samos to 
Phocxa, and had left the command of the fleet to his pilot 
Antiochus, the pilot, to inſult Lyſander, and ſhow his own 
bravery, ſailed to the harbour of Epheſus with two galleys 
on ly, where he hailed the 111 fleet with a great 

cal of aciſe and laughter, and paſſed by in the moſt in ſolent 


2 imaginable; Lyſander reſenting the affront, got 


S 
a few of his lips under ſail, and gave chaſe. But when 


he ſaw the Athenians come to ſupport Antiochus, he called 


up more of his galleys, and at lait the action became general. 

Lyfander gained | he victory, took liftcen ſhips, and erected 
a trophy. Hereupon, the people of Athent, incenſed at 
Alcibiades, took the command from him ; and, as he found 
himſelf ſhghted and cenſured by the army at 8 too, he 
quitted it, and withdrew to Cherſoneſus. This battle, 
though not conſiderable in itſelf, was made ſo by the mil- 
fortunes of Alcibiades. 


» Darici, 
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Lyſander now invited to Epheſus the boldeſt and moſt 
enterpriſing inhabitants of the Greek cities in Aſia, and 
ſowed among them the ſeeds of thoſe ariſtocratical forms of 
government which afterwards took place. He encouraged 
them to enter into aſſociations, and to turn their thoughts 
to politics, upon promiſe, that when Athens was once ſub. 
dued, the popular government in their cities too ſhould be 
diſſolved, and the adminiſtration veſted in them. His 
actions gave them a confidence in his promiſe. For thoſe 
who were already attached to him by friendſhip or the rights 
of hoſpitality, he advanced to the higheit honours and em- 
ployments ; not ſcrupling to join with them in any act of 
fraud or oppreſſion, to tis y their avarice and ambition. 
So that every one endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with 
Lyſander ; to him they paid their court; they fixed their 


hearts upon him; perſuaded that nothing was too pou for 


them to expect, while he had the management of affairs, 
Hence it was, that from the firſt they looked with an ill eye 
on Callicratidas, who ſucceeded him in the command of the 
fleet: and though they afterwards found him the belt and 
molt upright of men, they were not ſatisfied with his con- 
duct, which they thought had too much of the Doric“ 
plainneſs and fincerity. It is true, they admired the virtue 
of Callicratidas, as they would the beauty of ſome hero's 
ſtatue; but they wanted the countenance, the indulgence, 
and ſupport they had experienced in Lyſander, inſomuch 
that when he left them, they were quite dejected, and 


_ melted into tears. | 


Indeed, he took every method he could think of, to 


. ſtrengthen their averſion to Callicratidas. He even ſent 


back to Sardis the remainder of the money, which Cyrus 
had given him for the ſupply of the fleet, and bade his 
ſucceſſor go and aſk for it, as he had done, or contrive 
ſome other means for the maintenance of his forces. And 
when he was upon the point of failing, he made this de- 
claration : „I deliver to you a fleet that is miſtreſs of the 
*« ſeas.” Callicratidas, willing to ſhow the inſolence and 
vanity of his boaſt, ſaid, Why do not you then take Sa- 
« mos on the left, and ſail round to Miletus, and deliver 
the fleet to me there? for we need not be afraid of paſſing 


* Dacier refers this to the Dorian muſic. But the Doric manners 
had a ſimplicity in them, as well as the muſic. 
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« by our enemies in that iſland, if we are maſters of the 


| « ſeas,” Lyfander made only this ſuperficial: anſwer : 
| « You have the command of the ſhips, and not I;“ and 
immediately ſet ſail for Peloponneſus. 


Callicratidas was left in great difficulties. For he had 


| not brought money from home with him, nor did he chooſe 
E to raiſe contributions from the cities, which were already 
| diſtreſſed. The only way left, therefore, was to go, as 


Lyſander had done, and beg it of the king's lieutenants. 


| And no one was more unfit for ſuch an office, than a man 


of his free and great ſpirit, who thought any loſs that 
Grecians might ſuſtain from Grecians, preferable to an ab- 


| ject attendance at the doors of barbarians, who had indeed 


a great deal of gold, but nothing elſe to boaſt of. Ne- 
ceſſity, however, forced him into Lydia; where he went 


| directly to the palace of Cyrus, and bade the porters tell 


him, that Callicratidas, the Spartan admiral, defired to 


ſpeak with him. Stranger,“ ſaid one of the fellows, 


“ Cyrus is not at leiſure; he is drinking,” „ Tis very 
« well,” ſaid Callicratidas, with great ſimplicity, “ J will 
« wait here till he has done,” But when he found that 
theſe people conſidered him as a ruſtic, and only laughed 
at him, he went away. He came a ſecond time, and could 
not gain admittance. And now he could bear it no longer, 
but returned to Epheſus, venting execrations againſt thoſe 


| who firſt cringed to the barbarians, and taught them to be 


inſolent on account of their wealth. At the ſame time he 
proteſted, that as ſoon as he was got back to Sparta, he 


would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reconcile the Grecians 


among themſelves, and to make them formidable to the 
barbarians, inftead of their poorly petitioning thoſe people 
tor aſſiſtance againſt each other. But this Callicratidas, 


| who had ſentiments ſo worthy of a Spartan, and who, in 


point of juſtice, magnanimity, and valour, was equal to 


the beſt of the Greeks, fell ſoon after in a ſea-fight at Ar- 


| ginuſz, where he loſt the day. 


Affairs being now in a decliging condition, the con- 
tederates ſent an embaſſy to Spas, to deſire that the com- 

mand of the navy might be reſtored to Ly ſander, promiſing 
to ſupport the cauſe with much greater vigour, if he had 
the direction of it. Cyrus, too, made the ſame requſition. 
But as the law forbade the ſame perſon to be choſen adrural 
twice, and yet the Lacedæmonians were willing to oblige 
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their allies, they veſted a nominal command in one ae 
while Lyſander, who was called only lieutenant, had the 
power, His arrival was very agreeable to thoſe who had, 
or wanted to have, the chief authority in the Aſtatic cities 
for he had long given them hopes, that the demoecr: a 
would be aboliſhed, and the government devolve entire 
upon them. 

As for thoſe who loved an open and generous proceeding, 
when they compared Lyſander and Callicratidas, the former 
appeared only a man of craft and ſubtlety, who directed hi: 
operations by a ſet of artful expedients, and meaſured the 
value of juſtice by the adv antage it brought; who, in ſhort, 
thought intereſt the thing of ſuperior excellence, and that 
nature had made no difference between truth and falſehood, 
but either was recommened by its uſe. When he was 
told, it did not become the deſcendants of Hercules to 
adopt ſuch artful expedients, he turned it off with a jeſt, 
and ſaid, „Where the hon's ſkin falls ſhort, it muſt be 
“ eked out with the fox's.“ 

There was a remarkable inſtance of this ſubtlety, in hi: 
behaviour at Miletus. His friends and others with whom 
he had connections there, who had promiſed to aboliſh the 
popular government, and to drive out all that favoured it, 
had changed their minds and reconciled themſelves to their 
adverſaries. In public he pretended to rejoice at the event, 
and to cement the union; but in private he loaded them 
with reproaches, and excited them to attack the commons, 

However, when he knew the tumult was begun, he entered 
the city in haſte, and running up to the leaders of the ſc- 
dition, gave them a ſevere reprimand, and threatened to 
puniſh them in an exemplary manner. At the {ame time, 
he deſired the people to be perfectly eaſy, and to fear no 
farther diſturbance while he was there. In all which he 
acted only like an artful diſſembler, to hinder the heads ol 
the plebeian party from quitting the city, and to make fure 
of their being put to the ſword there. Accordingly ther: 
was not a man that truſted to his honour, who did not loſe 
his life. 

There is a ſaying too, of Lyſander's, recorded by An- 
droclides, which ſhows the little regard he had for oaths, 
& hildren,“ he faid, “were to be cheated with cockalls, 
« and men with oaths? In this he followed the example 
of Poly crates of Samos; though it ill became a general 0 
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nn army to imitate a tyrant, and was unworthy of a Lace- 


dxmonian to hold the gods in a more contemptible light 


than even his enemies. For he who over-reaches by a falſe 


oath, declares that he fears his enemy, but deſpiſes his 
God. F 
Cyrus, having ſent for Lyſander to Sardis, preſented 


him with great ſums, and promiſed more. Nay, to ſhow 


how high he was in his favour, he went ſo far as to aſſure 
him, that, if his father would give him nothing, he would 
ſupply him out of his own fortune; and if every thing elfe 
failed, he would melt down the very throne on which he 
{at when he adminiſtered juſtice, and which was all of 
maſty gold and filver. And when he went to attend his 
father in Media, he aſſigned him the tribute of the towns, 
and put the care of his whole province in his hands. At 
parting he embraced, and entreated him not to engage 
the Athenians at ſea before his return, becauſe he intended 
to bring with him a great fleet out of Phœnicia and 
Cilicia. 3 | | | 

After the departure of the prince, Lyſander did not 
chooſe to fight the enemy, who were not inferior to him in 
force, nor yet to he idle with ſuch a number of ſhips, and 
therefore he cruiſed about and reduced ſome iſlands. Mgina 
and Salamis he pillaged; and from thence failed to Attica, 
where he waited on Agis, who was come down from Decelcu 
to the coaſt, to ſhow his land-forces what a powerful navy 
chere was, which gave them the command of the ſeas in 2 


manner they could not have expected. Lyſander, however, 


ſeeing the Athenians in chaſe of him, ſteered another way 
back through the iſlands to Aſia. As he found the Helle- 


ſpont unguarded, he attacked Lampſacus by ſea, while 


Thorax made an aſſault upon it by land; in conſequence 
of which the city was taken, and the plunder given to the 
troops. In the mean time the Athenian fleet, which con- 


| liſted of an hundred and twenty ſhips, had advanced to 


Eleus, a city in the Cherſoneſus. There getting intelligence 
that Lampſacus was loft, they ſailed immediately to Seſtos; 
where they took in proviſions, and then proceeded to /Egos 
Potamos. They were now juft oppoſite the enemy, who 
Rill lay at anchor near Lampſacus. The Athenians were 


under the command of ſeveral officers, among whom Phi. 


tocles was one; the ſame who had perſuaded the people to 


make a decree that the priſoners of war ſhould have their ; 
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right thumbs cut off, that they might be diſabled from 
handling a pike, but Rill be ſerviceable at the oar. 

For the preſent they all went to reſt, in hopes of coming 
to an action next day, But Lyſander had another deſign, 
He'commanded the ſeamen and pilots to go on board, as 1 
he intended to fight at break of day. Theſe were to wait 
in ſilence for orders, the land-forces were to form on the 
ſhore, and watch the ſignal. At ſun-riſe the Athenians 
drew up in a line directly before the Lacedzmonians, and 
gave the challenge. Lyſander, though he had manned his 
ſhips over night, and ſtood facing the enemy, did not ac. 
cept of it. On the contrary, he Fat orders by his pinnaces 
to thoſe ſhips that were in the van not to ſtir, but to keep 
the line without making the leaſt motion. In the evening, 
when the Athenians retired, he would not ſuffer one man 
to land, till two or three galleys which he had ſent to look 
out, returned with an account that the enemy were diſ- 
embarked, Next morning they ranged themſelves in the 
ſame manner, and the like was practiſed a day or two 
longer. This made the Athemans very confident ; they 
conſidered the adverſaries as a daſtardly ſet of men, who 
durſt not quit their ſtation, 

Meanwhile, Alcibiades, who lived in a caſtle of his own 
in the Cherſoneſus, rode to the Atheman camp, and repre- 
ſented to the generals two material errors they had com. 
mitted. The nrſt was, that they had ſtationed their ſhips 
near a dangerous and naked ſhore: the other, that they 
were ſo far from Seſtos, from whence they were forced to 
fetch all their proviſions. He told them, it was their buh- 
neſs to fail to the port of Seſtos without loſs cf time; where 
they would be at a greater diſtance from the enemy, who 
were watching their opportunity with an army commandet 
by one man, and ſo well diſciplined, that they would 
execute his orders upon the leaſt ſignal. Theſe were the 
leſſons he gave them, but they did not regard him. Nay, 
Tydeus ſaid with an air of contempt, © You are not general 
„ now, but xl. Alcibiades even ſuſpected fome treachery, 

and therefore withdrew, 5 

On the fifth day, when the Athenians had offered battle, 
they returned, as uſual, in a careleſs and diſdainful manner. 
Uponthis, Lyſander detached ſome galleys tooblerve them; 
and ordered the officers, as ſoon as they ſaw the Athenians 
landed, to fail back as faſt as poſſible ; and when they were 
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come half way, to lift up a brazen ſhield at the head of 
each ſhip, as a ſignal for him to advance. He then failed 
throagh all the line, and gave inſtructions to the captains 
and pilots to have all their men- in good order, as well 
mariners as ſoldiers ; and, when the fignal was given, to 
puch forward with the utmoſt vigour againſt the enemy. 
As ſoon, therefore, as the ſignal appeared, the trumpet 

ſounded in the admiral galley, the ſhips began to move on, 
and the land- forces haſtened along the thore to ſeize the pro- 
montory. The ſpace between the two continents, in that 
place, is fifteen furlongs, which was foon overſhot by the 
diligence and ſpirit of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian 
general, was the firſt that deſcried them from land, and 
haſtened to get his men on board. Senſible of the impend- 
ing danger, ſome he commanded, ſome he entreated, and 
others he forced into the ſhips. But all his endeavours 
were in vain. His men not in the leaſt expecting a ſurpriſe, 
were diſperſed up and down, ſome in the market-place, 
ſome in the fields; ſome were afleep in their tents, and ſome 
preparing their dinner. All this was owing to the inex- 
perience of their commanders, which had made them quite 
roegardleſs of what might happen. The ſhouts and the noiſe 
ol the enemy ruſhing on to the attack were now heard, 
when Conon fled with eight ſhips, and eſcaped to Evagoras 
bing of Cyprus. The Prloponneſians fell upon the reſt, 
took thoſe that were empty, and diſabled the others, as the 
- Athenians were embarking. Their ſoldiers coming un- 
armed and in a ſtraggling manner to defend the ſnips, pe- 
rtithed in the attempt, and thoſe that fled were ſlain by that 
part of the enemy which had landed. Lyſander took three 
tſiouſand priſoners, and ſeized the whole fleet, except the 
bored galley called Peralus, and thoſe that eſcaped with 
E ionon. When he had faſtened the captive galleys to his 
an, and plundered the camp, he returned to Lampſacus, 
- 4ccompanied with the flutes and ſongs of triumph. This 
cat action coſt him but little blood; in one hour he put an 
4 to zlong and tedious war, *, which had been diverſified 
beyond all others by an incredible variety of events. This 
| cruel war, which had occaſioned ſo many battles, appeared 
uch different forms, produced ſuch viciſſitudes of fortune, 
| 41% deftroyed more generals than all the wars of Greece put 


* This war laſted twenty-ſeven * 
2 
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together, was terminated by the conduct and capacity of 
one man. Some therefore eſteemed it the effect of a divine 
interpoſition. There were thoſe who ſaid, that the ſtars of 
Caſtor and Pollux appear: d on each fide the helm of Ly. 
ſander's ſhip, when he firit ſet out againſt the Athenians, 
Others thought that a ſtone which, according to the com. 
mon opinion, fell from heaven, was an omen of this 
overthrow, It fell at Agos Potamos, and was of a pro- 
digious ſize, The people of the Cherſoneſus hold it in 
great veneration, and ſhow it to this day“. It is ſaid that 
Anaxagoras had foretold, that one of thoſe bodies which 
are fixed in the vault of heaven, would one day be looſencd 
by ſome ſhock or convulſion of the whole machine, and fall 
to the earth, For he taught that the ſtars are not now in 
the places where they were originally formed; that being of 
a ſtony ſubſtance and heavy, the light they give is cauſed 
only by the reflection and refraction of the ether; and that 
they are carried along, and kept in their orbits, by the 
rapid motion of the heavens, which, from the beginning, 
when the cold ponderous bodies were ſeparated from the 
reſt, hindered them from falling. | | 

But there is another and more probable opinion, which 
holds, that falling ſtars are not emanations or detached parts 
of the elementary fire, that go out the moment they are 
kindled ; nor yet a quantity of air burſting out from ſome 
. compreſſion, and taking fire in the upper region; but that 
they are really heavenly bodies, which, from ſome relaxation 
of the rapidity of their motion, or by ſome irregular con- 
cuſſion, are looſened and fall, not ſo much upon the habi. 
table part of the globe, as into the ocean, which 1s the 
_ reaſon that their ſubſtance is ſeldom ſeen. 


a« . Ae ond” een nbc. 


_ Damachus+, however, in his treatiſe concerning religion, 9 a 
confirms the opinion of Anaxagoras. He relates, that for 
ſeventy-five days together, before that ſtone fell, there was i" * 


ſcen in the heavens a large body of fire, like an inflamed 
cloud, not fixed to one place but carried this way aud that 
» 


This victory was gained the fourth year of the ninety-third 0. 
Jympiad, four hundred and three years before the birth of Chil: 
And it is pretended that Anaxagoras had delivered his prediction 
Lixty-two years before the battle. Plin. I. xi c. 58. | | 

+ Not Damachus, but Diamachus of Platza, a very fabulous wit 
ter, and ignorant of the mathematics; in which, ag well as hiſtorj 
he pretended to great knowledge, Strab. lib. i. 
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with a broken and irregular motion; and that by its violent 
agitation ſeveral fiery fragments were forced from it, which 
were impelled in various directions, and darted with the 
celerity and brightneſs of ſo many falling ſtars. After this 
body was fallen in the Cherſoneſus, and the inhabitants, 
recovered from their terror, aſſembled to ſee it, they could 


© find no inflammable matter, or the leaſt ſign of fire, but a 


real ſtone, which, though large, was nothing to the ſize of 
that fiery globe they had ſeen in the ſky, but appeared only 
as a_ bit crumbled from it. It is plain, that Damachus 
muſt have very indulgent readers, if this account of his 
gains credit. If it is a true one, it ablolately refates thoſe 
who ſay, that this ſtone was nothing but a rock rent by a 
tempeſt from the top of a mountain, which, after being 
borne for ſome time in the air by a whirlwind, ſettled in 
the firſt place where the violence of that abated. Perhaps 
at laſt, this phenomenon which continued ſo many days, 
was a real globe of fire; and when that globe came to diſ- 
perſe and draw towards extinction, it might cauſe ſuch a 
change in the air, and produce ſuch a violent whirlwind, 
as tore the ſtone from its native bed, and daſhed it on the 
plain. But theſe are diſcuſſions that belong to writings 
of another nature, | 
When the three thouſand Athenian priſoners were con- 
demned by the council to die, Lyſander called Philocles, 
one of the generals, and aſked him what puniſhment he 
thought he deſerved, who had given his citizens ſuch cruel 
advice with reſpect to the Greeks? Philocles, undiſmayed 
by his misfortunes, made anſwer, . Do not {tart a queſtion, 
where there is no judge to decide it; but now you are a 
© conqueror, proceed, as you would have been proceeded 
© with, had you been conquered.” After this, he bathed, 
and dreſſed himſelf in a rich robe, and then led his country- 
men to execution, being the firſt, according to Theophraſ- 
tus, who offered his neck to the axe. | 
Lyſander next viſtted the maritime towns, and ordered 
all the Athenians he found, upon pain of death, to repair 
to Athens. His defign was, that the crowds he drove into 
the city, might ſoon occaſion a famine, and fo prevent the 
trouble of a long ſiege, which muſt have been the caſe, if 
prov:19n3 had been plentiful. Wherever he came, he 
aboliſhed the democratic, and other forms of government, 
and ſet up a Lacedæmonian governor, called Zarmyc,, 
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alliſted by ten archons, who were to be drawn from the ſo- 
cieties he eſtabliſhed. Theſe changes he made as he failed 
about at his leiſure, not only in the enemy's cities, but in 
thoſe of his allies, and by this means in a manner engroſſed 
to himſelf the principality of all Greece, For in appoint- 
ing governors he had no regard to family or opulence, but 
chole them from among his own friends or out of the 
brotherhoods he had erected, and inveſted them with ful! 
power of life and death. He even aſſiſted in perſon at 
executions, and drove out all that oppoſed his friends and 
favourites. Thus he gave the Greeks a very indifferent 
ſpecimen of the Lacedæmonian government. Therefore, 
Theopompus“, the comic writer, was under a great miſtake, 
when he compared the Lacedæmonians to vintners, who at 
firſt gave Greece a delightful draught of liberty, but after- 
wards daſhed the wine with vinegar. The draught from 
the beginning was difagreeable and bitter; for Feber 
not only _E the adminiſtration out of the hands of the 
people, but compoſed his oligarchies of the boldeſt aud 
moſt factious of the citizens. „ 

When he had deſpatched this buſineſs, which did not 
take up any long time, he Tent meſſengers to Lacedæmon, 
with an account that he was returning with two hundred 
ſhips. He went, however, to Attica, where he joined the 


kings Agis and Panfanias, in expeQation of the imme- 


_ diate ſurrender of Athens, But finding that the Athenians 
made a vigorous defence, he croſſed over again to Aſia. 
'There he made the fame alteration in the government of 
cities, and ſet up his decemvirate, after having ſacrificed in 
each city a number of people, and forced others to quit their 
country. As for the Samians F, he expelled them all, and 
delivered their towns tothe perſons whom they had baniſhed. 
And when he had taken Seſtos out of the hands of the 
Athenians, he drove out the Seftiars too, and divided both 
the city and territory among his pilots and boatſwains. 
This was the firſt ſtep of his which the Lacedæmonians dil- 
approved: they annulled what he had done, and reſtored 


* Muretus ſhows from a paſſage in Theedorvs Metochites, that 
we ſhould read here Theopompus the hiſtorian, inſtead of Theopompus tre 
comic ⁊oriter. 

+ Theſe things did not happen in the order they are here related. 
Samos was not taken till a conſiderable time after the lopg Walls of 
Athens were demoliſhed. Xenoph, Hellen. ii. 
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the Seſtians to their country. But in other reſpects the 
Grecians were well ſatisfied with Ly ſander's conduct. They 
{aw with pleaſure the Æginetæ recovering their city, of 
which they had long been diſpoſſeſſed, and the Melians and 
$Scionrans re-eſtabliſhed by him, while the Athenians were 
driven out, and gave up their claims. | 

By this time, he was informed that Athens was greatly 
diſtreſſed with famine; upon which he failed to the Piræus, 
and obliged the city to ſurrender at difcretion. The Lace- 
demonians fay, that Lyſander wrote an account of it to the 
eþhori in theſe words:“ Athens is taken;“ to which the 
returned this anſwer, * If it is taken, that is ſufficient.” 
But this was only an invention to make the matter look 
more plauſible. The real decree of the eri ran thus: 
« The Lacedemonians have come to theſe reſolutions: 
« You ſhall pull down the Piræus and the long walls; 
« quit all the cities you are poſſeſſed of, and keep within 
« the bounds of Attica. On thefe conditions you ſhall 
« have peace, provided you pay what is reaſonable, and 
« reftore the extles*. As for the number of ſhips you are 
« to keep, you mult comply with the orders we ſhall give 
«i you.“ . 

The. Athenians ſubmitted to this decree, upon the advice 
of Theramenes the ſon of Ancon . On this occaſion, we 
are told, Cleomenes, one of the young orators, thus ad- 
dreſſed him: © Dare you go contrary to the ſentiments of 
% 'Themiſtocles, by delivering up thoſe walls to the Lace- 
«© demontians, which he built in defiance of them?“ 
Theramenes anſwered, “ Young man, I do not in the leaſt 
«© counteract the intention of Themiſtocles; for he built 
“the walls for the preſervation of the citizens, and we for 
the fame purpoſe demoliſh them. If walls only could 
make a city happy and fecure, Sparta, which has none, 
© would be the unhappieſt in the world.“ . 

After Lyſander had taken from the Athenians all their 
ſhips, except twelve, and their fortifications were delivered 
up to him, he entered their city on the fixteenth of the 


The Lacedzmonians knew that if the Athenian exiles were re- 
{tored, they would be friends and partizans of theirs; and if they 


were not reſtored, they ſhould have a pretext for diſtreſſing the 
Athenians when they pleaſed, 


+ Or Agnon. 
id 
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zaonth Munychion (April); the very day they had over. 
tarown the barbarians in the naval fight at Salamis. He 
preſently fet himſelf to change their — government: 
and finding that the people reſented his propoſal, he told 
them, “ That they had violated the terms of their capi- 
tulation; for their walls were ſtill ſtanding, after the 
* time fixed for the demoliſhing of them was paſt ; and 
that, ſince they had broken the firſt articles, they muſt 
expect new ones from the council.“ Some ſay, he really 
did propoſe in the council of the allies, to reduce the Athe- 
ans to favery; and that Erianthus, a Theban officer, gave 
it as his opinion, that the eity ſhould be levelled with the 
Zround, and the ſpot on which it ſtood, turned to pa- 
iturage. | | 

Atterwards, however, when the general officers met at 
zn entertainment, a muſician of Phocis happened to begin 
a chorus in the electra of Euripides, the firſt lines of which 
are thele 1 


Unhappy daughter of the great Atrides, 
Thy Uraw-crown'd palace 1 approach, 


The whole company were greatly moved at this incident, 
and could not help reflecting how barbarous a thing it 
would be to raze that noble city, which had produced ſo 
many great and illuſtrious men. Lyſander, however, find- 
ing the Athenians entirely in his power, collected the mu- 
ficlans in the city, and having joined to them the band 
belonging to the camp, pulled down the walls, and burned 
the ſhips to the ſound of their inſtruments; while the 
confederates, crowned with flowers, danced, and hailed 
the day as the firſt of their liberty. HY 
Immediately after this, he changed the form of their 
government, appointing thirty archons in the city, and ten 
in the Piræus, and placing a garriſon in the citadel, the 
command of which he gave to a Spartan, named Callibius, 
This Callibius, on ſome occaſion or other, lifted up his 
Paf to ſtrike Autolycus, a wreſtler whom Xenophon bas 
mentioned in his Sympoſiacs ; upon which, AutolycusTeized 
kim by the legs, and threw him upon the ground. Lyſan- 
der, inftead of reſenting this, told Callibius, by way of 
reprimand, „He knew not they were freemen, whom he 
« had to govern.” The thirty tyrants, however, in com- 
plaiſance to Callibius, ſoon after put Autolycus to death. 
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Lyſander *, when he had ſettled theſe affairs, ſailed to 
Thrace . As for the money that remained in his coffers, 
the crowns and other preſents, which were many and very 
conſiderable, as may well be imagined, ſince his power was 
ſo extenſive, and he was in a mauner maſter of all Greece, 
he ſent them to Lacedæmon by Gylippus, who had the 
chief command in Sicily. Gylippus, they tell us, opened 
the bags at the bottom, and took a conſiderable ſum out of 
each, and then ſewed them up again; but he was not aware 
that in every bag there was a note which gave account of 
the ſum it contained. As ſoon as he arrived at Sparta, he 
hid the money he had taken out, under the tiles of his 
houſe, and then delivered the bags to the ephori, with the 
ſeals entire. They opened ther, and counted the moncy, 
but found that the ſums differed from the bills. At this 
they were not a little embarraſſed, till a ſervant of Gylippus 
told them enigmatically, „a great number of owls rooſted 
in the Ceramicus |.” Moſt of the coin then bore the 
impreſſion of an owl, in reſpect to the Athenians. 

_ Gylippus, having ſullied his former great and glonous 
actions by ſo baſe and unworthy a deed, quitted Lacedæ- 
mon. On this occaſion in particular, the wiſeſt among the 
Spartans obſerved the influence of money, which would cor- 
rupt not only the meaneſt, but the moſt reſpectable citizens, 
and therefore were very warm in their reflections upon Ly- 
fander for introducing it. They inſiſted too, that the 
ephori ſhould ſend out all the filver and gold, as evils de- 
tructive in the proportion they were alluring, 

In purſuance of this, a council was called, and a decree 
propoſed by Sciraphidas, as 'Fheopompus writes, or, ac- 
cording ta Ephorus, by Phlogidas, « That no coin, whether 
of gold or filver, ſhould be admitted into Sparta, but 
„that they ſhould uſe the money that had long obtained,” 
This money was of iron, dipped in vinegar, while it was 


* Xenophon ſays, he went now againſt Samos. 

Plutarch ſhould have mentioned in this place the conqueſt of 
the iſle of Thaſos, and in what a cruel manner Lyſander, contrary 
co his ſolemn promiſe, maſſacred ſuch of the inhabitants as had been 
n the intezes of Athens. This is related by Polyænus. But as 
Plutarch tells us afterwards that he behaved in this manner to the 
Mileſians, perhaps the ſtory is the ſame, and there may be a miſtake 
only in the names, | 5 
1. Ceramicus was the name of a place in Athens, It Iikewiſe 
© Zniſies the tiling of à houſe. 5 
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red hot, to make it brittle and unmalleable, ſo that it 
might not be applied to any other uſe. Beſides, it was 
heavy, and difficult of carriage, and a great quantity of it 
was but of little value. Perhaps, all the ancient money 
was of this kind, and conſiſted either of pieces of iron or 
braſs, which from their form were called obeh:;fet ; whence 
we have ſtill a quantity of ſmall money called oi, ſix of 
which make a drachma or handful, that being as much as 
the hand can contain. | h 
The motion for ſending out the money was oppoſed by 
Lylander's party, and they procured a deerce, that it ſhould 
be conſidered as the public treaſure, and that it ſhould be a 
capital crime to convert any of it to private uſes. As if 
Lycurgus had been afraid of the money, and not of the 
avarice it produces. And avarice was not ſo much pre- 
vented by forbidding the uſe of money in the occaſions of 
private perſons, as it was encouraged by allowing it in the 
public; for that added dignity to its uſe, and excited ſtrong 
defires for its acquiſition. Indeed, it was not to be imagined, 
that while it was valued in public, it would be deſpiſed 
in private, or that what they found fo advantageous to the 
ſtate, ſhould be looked upon of no concern to themſelves. 
On the contrary, it is plain, that cuſtoms depending upon 
national inſtitutions, much ſooner affect the lives and 
manners of individuals, than the errors and vices of indivi- 
duals corrupt a whole nation. For, when the whole is 
diſtempered, the parts muſt be affected too; but when the 
diſorder ſubſiſts only in ſome particular parts, it may be 
corrected and remedied by thofe that have not yet received 
the infection. So that theſe magiſtrates, while they ſet 
guards, I mean law and fear of puniſhment, at the doors 
of the citizens, to hinder the entrance of money, did not 
keep their minds untainted with tlie love of it: they rather 
inſpired that love, by exhibiting wealth as a great and ad- 
mirable thing. But we have cenſured this conduct of 
theirs in another place. $ antes 
Lyſander, out of the ſpoils he had taken, erected at 
Delphi his own ſtatue, and thoſe of his officers, in braſs; 
he alſo dedicated in gold the ſtars of Caſtor and Pollux, 
which diſappeared ® before the battle of Leuctra. The 


* They were ſtolen. Plutarch mentions it as an omen of the 
dreadful loſs the Spartans were to ſuffer in that battle. 


palley made of gold and ivory“, which Cyrus ſent in con- 
gratulation of his victory, and which was two cubits long, 
was placed in the treaſury of Braſidas and the Acanthians. 
Alexandrides of Delphi writes +, that Lyſander depoſited 
there a talent of filver, fifty-two mine, and eleven /aters : 
but this is not agreeable to the accounts of his poverty we 
have from all hiſtorians, | 
Though Lyſander had now attained to greater power 
than any Grecian before him, yet the pride and loftineſs of 
his heart exceeded it. For he was the firſt of the Grecians, 
according to Duris, to whom altars were erected by 
ſeveral cities, and ſacrifices offered, as to a god 1. To 
Lyſander two hymns were firſt ſung, one of which began 
thus — | | 


To the fam'd leader of the Grecian bands, 
From Sparta's ample plains! ſing Io pæan! 


Nay, the Samians decreed that the feaſts which they had 
uſed to celebrate in honour of Juno, ſhould be called the 
feaſt of Lyſander. He always kept the Spartan poet 
Chœrilus in his, retiaue ||, that he might be ready to add 
luitre to his actions by the power of verſe. And when 
Antilochus had written ſome ftanzas in his praiſe, he was 
fo delighted that he gave him his hatful of ſilver. Anti- 
machus of Colophon, and Niceratus of Heraclea, compoſed 
each a panegyric that bore his name, and conteſted in form 
for the prize. He adjudged the crown to Niceratus, at 


* So Ariſtobulus, the Fewiſh prince, preſented Pompey with a 
golden vineyard or garden, valued at five hundred talents. That 
vineyard was conſecrated in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, as this 
galley was at Delphi. w— | | 
I This Alexandrides, or rather Anaxandrides, wrote an account 
of the offerings ſtolen from the temple at Delphi. | 

What incenſe ths meanneſs of human nature can offer to one of 
their own ſpecies ! nay, to one who having no regard to honour or 
virtue, ſcarce deſerved the name of a man! Ihe Samians worſhip- 
ped him, as the Indians do the devil, that ke might do them no 
more hurt; that after one dreadful facrifice-to his cruelty, he might 
ſcek no more. N 0 5 

There were three poets of this name, but their works are all loſt. 
The firſt, who was of Samos, ſung the victory of the Athenians over 
Xerxes. He flouriſhed about the ſeventy- fifth Olympiad. The ſecond 
was this Cheœrilus of Sparta, who flouriſhed about ſeventy years 
after the firſt. The third was he who attended Alexander the 
Great, above ſeventy years after the time of Lyſander's Chœrilus. 
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which Antimachus * was ſo much offended, that ke ſup. 
preſſed his poem. Plato, who was then very young, and a 
great admirer of Antimachus's poetry, addreſſod him while 
under this chagrin, and told him by way of conſolation, 
That the ignorant, are ſufferers by their ignorance, as 
the blind are by their want of ſight.” Ariſtonous, the 
lyriſt, who had fix times won the prize at the Pythian 
games, to pay his court to Lyſander, promiſed him, that 
it he was once more victorious, he would declare himſelf 
Lyſander's retainer, or even his ſlave, 

Lyſander's ambition was a burden only to the great, 
and to perſons of equal rank with himſelf. But that ar- 
rogance and violence which grew into his temper along 
with his ambition, from the flatteries with which he was 
beſieged, had a more extenſive influence. He fet no mo- 
derate bounds either to his favour or reſentment. Go- 
vernments unlimited and unexamined, were the rewards of 
any friendſhip or hoſpitality he had experienced, and the 
{ole puniſhment that could appeaſe his anger, was the 
death of his enemy: nor was there any way to eſcape. 

There was an inftance of this at Miletus. He was afraid 
that the leaders of the plebeian party there would ſecure 
themſelves by flight; therefore, to draw them from their 
retreats, he took an oath, not to do any of them the leaſt 
injury. They) truſted him, and made their appearance; 
hut he immediately delivered them to the oppoſite party, 
and they were put to death, to the number of eight hundred. 
Infinite were the cruelties he exerciſed in every city, againſt 
thoſe who were ſuſpected of any inclination to popular go- 
vernment. For he not only conſulted his own paſſions, 
and gratified his own revenge, but co- operated, in this 
reſpect, with the reſentments and avarice of all his friends. 
Hence it was, that the ſaying of Eteocles the Lacedzmo- 
nian was reckoned a good one, That Greece could not 
<« bear two Lyſanders.” Theophraſtus, indeed, tells us, 
that Archiſtratus + had ſaid the ſame thing of Alcibiades. 
But inſolence, luxury, and vanity, were the moſt diſagree- 
able part of his character; whereas Eyſander's power was 


According te others, he was of Claros. He was reckoned 
next to Homer in keroic poetry. But ſome thought him too pom- 
tous and verboſe. 
4 I: ſhould be read Archeſtratus. 
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attended with a cruelty and ſavageneſs of manners, that 
rendered it unſupportable. | | 35 
There were many complaints againſt him, which the 
Lacedæmonians paid no regard to. However, when Phar- 

nabazus ſent ambaſſadors to Sparta, to repreſent the injury 
he had received from the depredations committed in his 
province, the phori were incenſed, and put Thorax, one 
of his friends and colleagues to death, having found ſilver 
in his poſſeſſion contrary to the late law. They likewiſe 
ordered Lyſander home by their /cytale, the nature and uſe 
of which was this: Whenever the magiſtrates ſent out an 
admiral or a general, they prepared two round pieces of 
wood with ſo much exactneſs, that they were perfectly equal 
both in length and thickneſs. One of thele they kept 
themſelves, the other was delivered to the officer then em- 
ployed. Theſe pieces of wood were called ſytale. When 
they had any ſecret and important orders to convey to him, 
they took a long narrow ſcroll of parchment, and rolled 
it about their own ſtaff, one fold cloſe to another, and then 
wrote their buſineſs on it. This done, they took off the 
ſcroll, and ſent it to the general. As ſoon as he received 
it, he applied it to his ſtaff, which being juſt like that of the 
magiſtrates, all the folds fell in with one another, exactly 
as they did at the writing: and though, before, the cha - 
racters were ſo broken and disjointed, that nothing could 
be made of them, they now became plain and legible. The 
parchment as well as the ſtaff, is called ſcytale, as the 
thing meaſured bears the name of the meaſure. 

Lyſander, who was then in the Helleſpont, was muck 
alarmed at the ſcytale. Pharnabazus being the perſon whoſe 
impeachment he moſt dreaded, he haſtened to an interview 
with him, in hopes of being able to compoſe their diffe- 
rences. When they met, he deſired him to ſend another 
account to the magiſtrates, ſignifying that he neither had 
nor made any complaint. He was not aware (as the 
proverb has it) that He was playing the Cretan with a 
« Cretan.”* Pharnabazus promiſed to comply with his re- 

queſt, and wrote a letter in his preſence agreeable to his di- 
rections, but had contriyed to have another by him to a 
quite contrary effect. When the letter was to be ſealed, he 
palmed that upon him which he had written privately, and 

which exactly reſembled it. Lyſander upon his arrival at 
| Lacedzmon, went, according to cuſtom, to the ſenate- 
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houſe, and delivered Pharnabazus's letter to the magi- 

ſtrates ; aſſuring himſelf that the heavieſt charge was re. 
moved. For he knew that the Laced:emonians paid a par- 
ticular attention to Pharnabazus, becauſe, of all the king's 
lieutenants, he had done them the greateſt ſervices in the 
war. When the % had read the letter, they ſhowed 
it to Lyſander. He now found to his coſt that © others 
& have art beſides Ulyfles,” and in great confuſion left 
the ſenate-houſe. N | = 

A few days after, he applied to the magiſtrates, and told 
them he was obliged to go to the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, and offer the ſacrifices he had vowed before his 
battles. Some ſay, that when he was beſieging the city of 
the Aphytæans in Thrace, Ammon actually appeared to 
him in a dream, and ordered him to raiſe the ſiege; that 
he complied with that order, and bade the Aphytzans 
ſacrifice to Ammon; and for the ſame reaſon now haften- 
ed to pay his devotions to that deity in Libya. But it was 
generally belicved, that he only uſed the deity as a pre- 
text, and that the true reaſon of his retiring was his fear 
of the efhori, and his averſion to ſubjection. He choſe 
rather to wander in foreign countries, than to be con- 
trouled at home. His haughty ſpirit was like that of an 
horſe, which has long ranged the paſtures at liberty, and 
returns with relaQance to the ſtall, and to his former 
burden. As for the reaſon which Ephorus aſſigns for 
this voyage, I ſhall mention it by and by. 

With much difficulty he got leave of the ephor: to de- 
part, and took his voyage, While he was upon it, the kings 
conſidered that it was by means of the aſſociations he had 
formed, that he held the cities in ſubjection, and was in 
effect maſter of all Greece. They reſolved, therefore, to 
drive out his friends, and re-eſtabliſh the popular govern- 
ments. This occaſioned new commotions. Firſt of all, 
the Athenians, from the caſtle of Phyle“, attacked the 
thirty tyrants, and defeated them. Immediatèly upon this, 
Lyſander returned, and perſuaded the Lacedæmonians to 
ſupport the oligarchies, and to chaſtife the people; in 
conſequence of which, they remitted an hundred talents to 
the tyrants, to enable them to carry on the war, and ap- 


A caſtle above, Athens, ſtrongly ſituated, Xenophon often 
mentions it in the ſecond book of his Grecian Hiſtory, .*, 
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pointed Lyſender himſelf their general. But the envy 
with which the kings were actuated, and their fear that he 
would take Athens a ſecond time, led them to determine, 
that one of them ſhould attend the expedition. Accord- 
ingly Pauſanias marched into Attica, in appearance to 
ſupport the thirty tyrants againſt the people, hut in reality 
to put an end to the war, left Lyſander, by his intereſt in 
Athens, ſhould become matter of it again. This he eaſily 
effected. By reconciling the Athemans among themſelves, 
and compoſing the tumults, he clipt the wings of Lyſander's 
ambition. Yet, as the Athenians revolted ſoon after, 
Pauſanias was blamed for taking the curb of the oligarchy 
out of the mouth of the people, and letting then: grow 
bold and inſolent again. On the contrary, it added to the 
reputation of Lyſander : he was now conſidered as a man 
who took not his meaſures, either through favour or oſten- 
tation, but in all his operations, how fevere ſoever, kept 
a ſtrict and fteady eye upon the intereſts of Sparta. | 
Luyſander, indeed, had a ferocity in his expreſſions as 
well as actions, which confounded his adverſaries. When 
the Argives had a diſpute with him about their boundaries, 
and thought their plea better than that of the Lacedzmo- 
mans, he ſhowed them his ſword, and ſaid, “ He that is 
© maſter of this, can beſt plead about boundaries.” _ 
When a citizen of Megara treated him with great free- 
dom in a certain converſation, he ſaid, © My friend, thoſe 
„% words of thine ſhould not come but from ſtrong walls 
© and bulwarks.“ | | | RE 
When the Bœotians heſitated upon ſome propoſitions 
he made them, he aſked them, „Whether he ſhould trail, 
or puſh his pikes amongſt them.“ | 
The Corinthians having-deſerted the league, he advanced 
up to their walls, but the Lacedæmonians, he found, were 
very loth to begin the aſſault. A hare juſt then happening 
to ſtart out of the trenches, he took occaſion to ſay, Are 
% not you aſhamed to dread thoſe enemies, who are ſo idle 
© that the very hares ſit in quiet under their walls?“ 
When king Agis paid the laſt tribute to nature, he left 
behind him a brother named Ageſilaus, and a reputed fon 
named Leotychidas. Lyſander, who had regarded Ageſi- 
laus with an extraordinary affection, perſuaded him to lay 
claim to the crown, as a genuine deſcendant. of Hercules; 


whereas Leotychidas was ſuſpected to be the ſon of Alc 
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| biades, and the fruit of a private commerce which he had 

with Timza the wife of Agis, during his exile in Sparta, 
Agis, they tell us, from his computation of the time, con- 
cluded that the child was not his, and therefore took no 
notice of Leotychidas, but rather openly difavowed him 
through the whole courſe of his life. However, when he 
fell fick, and was carried to Herza *, he was prevailed 
upon by the entreaties of the youth himſelf, and of his 
friends, before he died, to declare before many witneſſes 
that Leotychidas was his lawful fon. At the ſame time, he 
deſired all perſons preſent to teſtify theſe his laſt words to 

the Lacedæmonians, and then immediately expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their teſtimony in favour of 
Leotychidas. As for Ageſilaus, he was a man of uncom- 
mon merit, and ſupported beſides by the intereſt of Ly- 
finder, but his affairs were near being ruined by Dio— 
phites, a famous interpreter of oracles, who applied this 
prophecy to his lameneſs ;— | 


Beware, proud Sparta, leſt a maimed empire + 
Thy boakted ſtrength: impair; ior other woes 
Than thou behold'ſt await thee—borne away 
By the ſtrong tide of war, ——— 


Many believed this interpretation, and were turning to 
Leotychidas. But Lyſander obſerved, that Diophites had 
miſtaken the ſenſe of the oracle; for that the deity did not 
ive himſelf any concern about their being governed by a 
ame king, but meant that their government would be 
lame, if ſpurious perſons ſhould wear the crown among!t 
the race of Hercules. Thus, partly by his addreſs, and 
partly by his intereſt, he prevailed upon them to give the 
preference to Ageſilaus, and he was declared king. 

_ Lyſander immediately preſſed him to carry the war into 
Aſia, encouraging him with the hope of deſtroying the 
Perſian monarchy, and becoming himſelf the greateſt of 


* Xenophon (1. ii.) tells us that Agis fell ſick at Heræa, a city 
of Arcadia, on his way from Delphi, and that he was carried to 
Sparta, and dicd there. 

1 The oracle conſidered the two kings of Sparta, as its two legs, 
the ſupports of its freedom; which in fact they were, by being a 
check upon cach other. The Lacedzmonians were, therefore, ad- 
monithed to beware of a lame government; of having their republic 
converted into a monarchy ; which, indeed, proved their ruin at 


Ast. Vide Fuftin, I. vi. 
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mankind. He likewiſe ſent inſtructions to his friends in 
Aſia, to petition the Lacedæmonians, to give Agefilaus 
the conduct of the war againſt the barbarians. "Fhey- 
complied with his order, and ſent ambaſſadors to Lace- 
dxmon for that purpoſe. Indeed, this command winch 
* Lyfander procured Ageſilaus, ſeems to have been an ho- 
| nour equal to the crown itſelf. But ambitious ſpirits, 
tough in other reſpects not unfit for affairs of ſtate, are 
:indered from many great actions, by the envy they bear 
their fellow-candidates for fame. For thus they make 
thoſe their adverſaries who would otherwiſe have been 
their aſſiſtants in the courſe of glory. 

Ageſilaus took Lyſander with him, made him one of 
dis thirty counſellors, and gave him the firſt rank in his 
zriendſhip. But when they came into Aſia, Ageſilaus 
found, that the people, being unacquainted with him, ſel- 
dom applied to him, and were very ſhort in their addreſ- 
ſes; whereas Lyſander, whom they had long known, had 
them always at his gates or in his train, ſome attending 
cut of friendſhip, and others out of fear. Juſt as it hap- 
pens in tragedies, that a principal actor repreſents a meſ- 
enger or a ſervant, and is admired in that character, 
while he who bears the diadem and ſceptre, is hardly 
likened to when he ſpeaks; ſo in this caſe the counſellor 
engroſſed all the honour, and the king had the title of 
commander without the power. | 

Doubtleſs this unſeaſonable ambition of Lyſander de- 
ſerved correction, and he was to be made to know that 
the ſecond place only belonged to him. But entirely to 
cait off a friend and benefactor, and, from a jealouſy of 
honour, to expoſe him to ſcorn, was a Rep unworthy the 
character of Ageſilaus. He began with taking bukneſs 
out of his hands, and making it a point not to emplo 
him on any occaſion where he might diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
In the next place, thoſe for whom Lyſander intereſted 
himſelf, were ſure to miſcarry, and to meet with leſs in- 
dulgence than others of the meaneſt ſtation. Thus the 
king gradually undermined his power, 

When Lyſander found that he failed in all his applica- 
tions, and that his kindneſs was only an hinderance to his 
friends, he deſired them to forbear their addreſſes to him, 
and to wait only upon the king, or the preſent diſpenſers 
of his favours, In conſequence of this, they gave him no 
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farther trouble about buſineſs, but ſtill continued their 
attentions, and joined him in the public walks and other 
places of reſort. This gave Ageſilaus more pain than ever, 
and his envy and jealouſy continually increaſed ; infomuch 
that while he gave commands and governments to common 
foldiers, he appointed Lyſander his carver. Then, to in- 
ſult the Ionians, he bade them © go and make their court 
« to his carver.“ 

Hereupon, Lyſander determined to come to an explana- 
tion with him, and their diſcourſe was very laconic:— 
% 'Iruly, Agevtlaus, you know very well how to tread up- 

on your friends.“ Yes,” ſaid he, © when they want 
to be greater than myſelf, It is but fit that thoſe who 
« are willing to advance my power, ſhould fhare it.“ 
Perhaps,“ ſaid Lyſander, “this is rather what you ſay, 
than what I did. I beg of you, however, for the ſake 
of ſtrangers. who have their eyes upon us, that you will 
put me in ſome poſt, where I may be leaſt obnoxious, 
« and moſt uſeful to you.“ | 
_- Agreeably to this requeſt, the heutenancy of the Helle. 
ſpont was granted him; and though he ſtill retained his 
reſentment againſt Ageſilaus, he did not negle& his duty. 
He found Spithridates *, a Perſian remarkable for his va- 
lour, and with an army at his command, at variance with 
Pharnabazus, and perſuaded him to revolt to Ageſilaus. 
This was the only ſervice he was employed upon; and 
when this commiſſion was expired, he returned to Sparta, 
in great diſgrace, highly incenſed againſt Ageſilaus, and 
more diſpleaſed than ever with the whole frame of govern- 
ment. He reſolved, therefore, now, without any farther 
| boſs of time, to bring about the change he had long me- 
ditated in the conſtitution, + | 

When the Heraclidz mixed with the Dorians, and ſettled 
in Peloponneſus, there was a large and flouriſhing tribe of 
them at Sparta. The whole, however, were not entitled 
to the regal ſucceſſion, but only two families, the Eury- 
tionidæ and the Agidz ; while the reſt had no ſhare in the 
adminiſtration on account of their high birth. For as to 
the common rewards of virtue, they were open to all men 


of diſtinguiſhed merit, Lyſander, who was of this lineage, 


44 
£6 


* So Xenophon calls him, not Mithridates, the common reading 
in Plutarch, Indecd, ſome manuſcripts have it Spithridates in the 
life of Ageſilaus. 2 . os 
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no ſooner ſaw himſelf exalted by his great actions, and 
ſupported with friends and power, but he became uneaſy 
to think that a city which owed its grandeur to him, ſhould 


de ruled by others no better deſcended than himſelf. 


Hence he entertained a deſign to alter the ſettlement 
which confined the ſucccſhon to two families only, and to 
lay it open to all the Heraclidæ. Some ſay, his intention 
was to extend this high honour not only to all the Hera- 
clidz, but to all the citizens of Sparta; that it might not 
io much belong to the poſterity of Hercules, as to thoſe 
who reſembled Hercules in tat virtue which numbered 
him with the gods. He hoped, too, that when the crown 
was ſettled in this manner, no Spartan would have better 
pretenfions than himſelf. i | 
At firlt he prepared to draw the citizens into his ſcheme, 
and committed to memory an oration written by Cleon of 
Halicarnaſſus for that purpoſe. But he ſoon ſaw that ſo 
great and difficult a reformation required bolder and more 
extraordinary methods to bring it to bear. And as in 
tragedy machinery is made uſe of, where more natural 
means will not do, ſo he reſolved to ſtrike the people with 
oracles and prophecies; well knowing that the eloquence 
of Cleon would avail but little, unleſs he firſt ſubdued their 
minds with divine ſanctions and the terrors of ſuperſtition. 
Ephorus tells us, he firſt attempted to corrupt the prieſteſs 
of Delphi, and afterwards thoſe of Dodona by means of one 
Pherecles ; and having no ſucceſs in either application, he 
went himſelf to the oracle of Ammon, and offered the 
prieſts large ſums of gold. They too rejected his offers 
with indignation, and ſent deputies to Sparta to accuſe 
him of that crime. When theſe Lybians found he was 
acquitted, they took their leave of the Spartans in this 
manner“ We will paſs better judgments, when you come 
to hve among us in Lybia,” It ſeems, there was an 
ancient prophecy, that the Lacedæmonians would ſome 
time or other ſettle in Africa. This whole ſcheme of 
Lyſander's was of no ordinary texture, nor took its rife 
from accidental circumſtances, but was laid deep, and 
conducted with uncommon art and addreſs: fo that it may 
be compared to a mathematical demonſtration, in which, 
from ſome principles firſt aſſumed, the concluſion is de- 
ducted through a variety of abſtruſe and intricate Reps. 
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We ſhall, therefore, explain it at large, taking Ephorus, 
who was both an hiſtorian and philoſopher, for our guide, 
There was a woman in Pontus, who gave it out that ſhe 
was pregnant by Apollo. Many rejected her aſſertion, and 
many believed it. So that when ſhe was delivered of a fon, 
ſeveral perſons of the greateſt eminence took particular 
care of his education, and for ſome reaſon or other gave 
him the name of Silenus. Lyſander took this r i oh 
birth for a foundation, and raiſed all his building upon it. 
He made choice of ſuch aſſiſtants, as might bring the tory 
into reputation, and put it beyond ſuſpicion. Then he 
got another ſtory propagated at Delphi and ſpread at 
Sparta, That certain ancient oracles were kept in the 
private regiſters of the prieſts, which it was not law ful 
« to touch or to look upon, till in ſome future age a per- 
„ ſon ſhould ariſe, who could clearly prove himſelf the 
« {on of Apollo, and he was to interpret and publiſh 
« thoſe oracles. The way thus prepared, Silenus was 
to make his appearance, as the ſon of Apollo, and de- 
mand the oracles. The prieſts, who were in combination, 
were to inquire into every article, and examine him ſtrict- 
ly as to his birth. At laſt they were to pretend to be 
convinced of his divine parentage, and to ſhow him the 
books. Silenus then was to read in public all thoſe pro- 
hecies, particularly that for which the whole deſign was 
et on foot; namely, „That it would be more for the 
« honour and intereſt of Sparta to ſet aſide the preſent race 
« of kings, and chooſe others out of the beſt and moſt 
% worthy men in the commonwealth.” But when Silenus 
was grown up, and came to undertake his part, Lyſander 
had the mortification to ſee his piece miſcarry by the cow- 
ardice of one of the actors, whoſe heart failed him juſt as 
the thing was going to be put in execution. However 
nothing of this was diſcovered while Lyſander lived. 

He died before Ageſilaus returned from Aſia, after he 
had engaged his countiy, or rather involved all Greece, in 
the Bœotian war. It is indeed related yariouſly, ſome 
laying the blame upon him, ſome upon the Thebans, and 
others upon both. "Thoſe who charge the Thebans with it, 
ſay, they overturned the altar, and profaned the ſacrifice” 


* Befide this affair of the ſacrifice, the Lacedzmonians were of- 
fended at the Thebans, for their claiming the tenths of the treaſure ta- 
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Ageſilaus was offering at Aulus; and that Androclides and 
Amphitheus, being corrupted with Perſian money“, at- 
taked the Phocians, and laid waſte their country, in order 
to draw upon the Lacedzmonians the Grecian war. On 
the other hand, they who make Lyſander the author of the 
war, inform us, he was highly diſpleaſed, that the Thebans 
only, of all the confederates, ſhould claim the tenth of the 
Athenian ſpoils taken at Decelea, and complain of bis 
ſending the money to Sparta. But what he moſt reſented, 
was, their putting the Athenians in a way of delivering 
themſelves from the thirty tyrants, whom he had ſet up. 
The Lacedæmonians, to ſtrengthen the hands of thoſe ty- 
rants, and make them more formidable, had decreed, 
« That if any Athenian fled out of the city, he ſhould be 
. * apprehended, wherever he was found, and obliged to re- 

turn; and that whoever oppoſed the taking fach fugi- 
4e tives, ſhould be treated as enemies to Sparta.“ The The- 
bans on that occaſion gave out orders, that deſerve to be en- 
rolled with the actions of Hercules and Bacchus. They 
cauſed proclamation to be made, That every houſe and 
city ſhould be open to ſuch Athenians as deſired protec- 
tion; that whoever refuſed aſſiſtance to afugitive that was 
« ſeized, ſhould be fined a talent; and that if any one 
„ ſhould carry arms through Bœotia againſt the Athenian 
„ tyrants, he ſhould not meet with the leaſt moleſtation.” 
Nor were their actions unſuitable to theſe decrees ſo humane, 
and ſo worthy of Grecians. When Thraſybulus and his 
company ſeized the caſtle of Phyle, and laid the plan of 
their other operations, 1t was from 'Thebes they ſet out ; 
and the Thebans not only ſupplied them with arms and 


ken at Decelea; as well as for refuſing to attend them in their ex- 
peqdition againſt the Pirzus, and diſſuading the Corinthians from 
joining in that enterpriſe, Indeed, the Thebans began to be jealons 
of the growing power of the Lacedæmonians, and did not want to 
ſee the Athenians, whoſe weight had been conſiderable in the ba- 
lance of power, entirely ruined, Xenobb. Gr. Hiſt. I. iii. 

* Theſe were not the only perſons who had taken the Perſian 
money. Tithrauſtes, alarmed at the progreſs Ageſilaus was making 
in Afia, ſent Timocrates the Rhodian with fifty talents to be diſtri- 
buted among the leading men in the ſtates of Greece. Thoſe of Co- 
rinth and Argos had their ſhare as well as the "Thebans. In conſe- 

quence of this, the Thebans perſuaded the Locrians to pillage a tract 
of land that was in diſpute 8 the Phocians and the Thebans. 
The Phocians made repriſals. The Thebans ſupported the Locrians. 
Whereupon the Phocians applied to the Spartans, and the war be- 
came general. IE 
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money, but gave them a kind reception and every encou- 


ragement. Theſe were the e of Lyſander” s reſent- 
ment againſt them. 


He was naturally prone to anger, and the melancho! 
that grew upon him with years, made him ſtill more fo, 
He therefore importuncd the ephori to fend him againſt the 
Thebans. Accordingly he was employed, and marched 
out at the head of one army, and. Pauſanias was ſoon ſent 
after him with another. Pauſanias took a circuit by 
mount Cithzron, to enter Bœctia, and Lyſander went 
through Phocis with a very conſiderable force to meet 
him. The city of Orchomenus was ſurrendered to him, 
as he was upon his march, and he took Lebadia by frorm, 
and plundered it. From thence he {cnt letters to Pauſa- 
nias, to defire him to remove from Platz, and join him 
at Haliartus ; ; for he intended to be there himſelf by break 
of day. But the meſſenger was taken by a Theban re- 
connoitring party, and the letters were carried to Thebes, 
Hereupon, the Thebans intruſted their city with a body 
of Athenian auxiliaries, and marched out themſelves about 
midnight for Haliartus. They reached the town a little 
before Lyſander, and entered 1 it with part of their forces. 
Ly ander at firſt thought proper to encamp upon an emi- 
nence, and wait for Pauſanias. But when the day began 
to decline, he grew impatient, and ordered the Lacedæ- 
monians and confederates to arms. Then he led out his 
troops in a direct line along the high road up to the walls. 
The Thebans who remained without, taking the city on 
the left, fell upon his rear, at the fountain called Ciſſuſa 

It is fabled that the nurſes of Bacchus waſhed him in this 
fountain immediately aſter his birth. The water is, in- 
deed, of a bright and ſhining colour like wine; and a moſt 
agreeable taite, Not far off grow the Cretan canes þ of 
which javelins are. made; by which the Haliartians would 


prove that Rhadamanthus diwelt there. Beſides, they thow 


his tomb, which they call Alea, The monument of 
Alcmena too is near that plage; and nothing, they ſay, 


F The t name of this ſountain ſwould probably be cerrected from 
Pauſanias and Strabo, and read Tilphiſa or Tilfhoſa. 

+} Strabo tells us Haliartus was deſtroyed by the Romans in the 
war with Perſeus, He alſo mentions a lake near it, which produces 
canes or reeds, not tor ſhafts of javelins, but for pipes or tlutes. 
Plutarch too mentions the latter uſe in the life of Sylia, 
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can be more. probable than that ſhe was buried there, 
becauſe ſhe married Rhadamanthus after Amphitryon's 
death. . | | | 

The other Thebans, who had entered the city, drew up 
with the Haliartians, and ſtood ſtill for ſome time. But 
when they law Lyſander with his vanguard approaching 
the walls, they ruſhed out at the gates, and killed him, 
with a diviner by his fide, and ſome few more; for the 
greateſt part retired as faſt as poſſible to the main body. 
The Thebans purſued their advantage, and preſſed upon 
them with fo much ardour, that they were ſaon put to the 
rout, and fled to the hills. Their loſs amounted to a 
thouſand, and that of the Thebans to three hundred. The 
latter loſt their lives by chaſing the enemy into craggy 
and dangerous aſcents. Theſe three hundred had been 
accuſed of favouring the Lacedzmonians ; and being de- 
termined to wipe off that Rain, they purſued with a raſh- 
neſs which proved fatal to themſelves. 

Pauſanias received the news of this misfortune, as he 
was upon his march from Platza to Theſpiæ, and he con- 
tinued his route in good order to Haliartus. Thraſy bulus 
likewiſe brought up his Athenians thither from Thebes. 
Pauſanias wanted a truce, that he might article for the 
dead : but the older Spartans could not think of it with- 
out indignation. They went to him, and declared, 
„ That they would never recover the body of Lyſander 
* by truce, but by arms; that, if they conquered, they 

Mould bring it off, and bury it with honour, and if 
they were worited, they ſhould fall gloriouſly upon the 
lame {pot with their commander.” Notwithſtanding 
theſe repreſentations of the veterans, Pauſanias ſaw tt 
would be very difficult to beat the Thebans now fluſhed 
with victory; and that even if he ſhould have the advan- 
tage, he could hardly without a truce carry off the body 
which lay fo near the walls. He therefore ſent an herald 
who ſettled the conditions, and then retired with his army, 
As ſoon as they were got out of the confines of Bœotia, 
they interred Lyſander in the territories of the Penope- 
ans, which was the firſt ground belonging to their friends 
and confederates. His monument ſtill remains, by the 
road from Delphi to Chæronea. While the Lacedæmo- 
nians had their quarters there, it is reported that a certain 
Phocian, who was giving an account of the action to a 


— 
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friend of his that was not in it, ſaid, “ The encmy fell 
% upon them, juſt after Lyſander had paſſed the Hoplites,” 
While the man ftood wondering at the account, a Spar- 
tan, a friend of Lyſander's, aſked the Phocian what he 
meant by Hoplites , for he could make nothing of it.“ J 
„ mean,” ſaid he, the place where the enemy cut down 
% our firſt ranks. The river that runs by the town is call. 
„ led Hoplites.” The Spartan, when he heard this, burſt 
out into tears, and cried out, „How inevitable is fate!“ 
It ſeems, Lyſander had received an oracle, conched in 


* theſe terms 


Fly from Hoplites, and the earth-born dragon 
That ſtings thee in the rear 


Some ſay the Hoplites does not run by Haliartus, but 1s 


a brook near Coronea, which mixes with the river Phlia- 


rus, and runs along to that city. It was formerly called 


Hoplias, but is now known by the name of Iſomantus. 


The HFaliartian who killed Lyſander, was named Neocho- 
rus, and he bore a dragon in his ſhield, which it was ſup- 


poſed the oracle referred to. 
They tell us too, that the city of Thebes, during the 


Peloponneſian war, had an oracle from the Iſmenian Apol- 


lo, which foretold the battle at Delium +, and this at Ha. 


liartus, though the latter did not happen till thirty years 
after the other. The oracle runs thus 


Beware the confines of the wolf; nor ſpread 
Thy. ſnares for foxes on the Orchalian hills. 


The country about Delium he calls the . confines, becauſe 


Beotr there borders upon Attica; and by the Orchalian 
hill is meant that in particular called Aopecus , on that 


fide of Helicon which looks towards Hahartus. 


After the death of Lyſander, the Spartans ſo much re. 


ſented the whole behaviour of Pauſanias with reſpect to that 


* Fplites, though the name of that river, ſignifies alſo a heary- 


armed ſoldier. 


+ The battle of Delium, in which the Athenians were defeated 
by the Thebans, was fought the firſt year of the cighty-ninth Oiym- 


piad, four hundred and twenty-two years before Chriſt ; and that of 


Faliartus full twenty-nine years after. But it is common for hiſto- 
Tians to make uſe of a round number, except in caſes where pres: 


preciſion is required. 
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event, that they ſummoned him to be tried for his life. 
He did not appear to anſwer that charge, but fled to Te- 
gea, and took refuge in Minerva's temple, where he ſpent 
the reſt of his days as her ſuppliant. | 

Lyſander's poverty, which was diſcovered after his 
death, added luſtre to his virtue. It was then found, that 
notwithſtanding the money which had paſſed through his 
hands, the authority he had exerciſed over ſo many cities, 
and indeed the great empire he had been poſſeſſed of, he 
had not in the leaſt improved his family fortune. This 
account we have from Theopompus, whom we more eaſily 
believe when he commends than when he finds fault ; for 
he, as well as many others, was more inclined to cenſure 
than to praiſe. | 

Ephorus tells us, that afterwards, upen ſome diſputes 
between the confederates and the Spartans, 1t was thought. 
neceſſary to inſpe& the wntings of Lyſander, and for that 
purpoſe Ageſilaus went to his houſe. Among the other 
papers, he found that political one, calculated to ſhow how 
proper it would be to take the right of ſucceſſion from the 
Eurytionidæ and Agidæ, and to cle& kings from among 
perſons of the greateſt merit. He was going to produce 


it before the citizens, and to ſhow what the real principles 


ot Lyſander were. But JLacratidas, a man of ſenſe, and 
the principal of the ephor;, kept him from it, by repre - 
ſenting, How wrong it would be to dig Lyſander our 
„of his grave, when this eration, which was written in 
* ſo artful and perſuaſive a manner, ought rather to be 
buried with him.“ el 
Among the other honours paid to the memory of Lyſan- 
er, that which J am going to mention, is none of the leaſt. 
Some perſons, who had contracted themſelves to his daugh- 
ters in his lifetime, when they found he died poor, fell off 
om their engagement. The Spartans fined them for 


courting the alliance while they had riches in view, and 
breaking off when they diſcovered that poverty which was 


the beſt proof of Lyfander's probity and juſtice. It ſeems, 
at Sparta there was a law wich puniſhed, not only thoſe 


E who continued in a ſtate of celibacy, or married too late, 
: but thoſe that married ll; and it was levelled chiefly at 
perſons who married into rich rather than good families. 
Jauch are the particulars of Lyſander's life which hiftory 
bas ſupplied us with, 
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SYLEA; 


L UciUs CORNELIUS SYLLA was of a patrician family, 
One of his anceſtors, named Rufinus “, is ſaid to have 


beun conſul, but to have fallen under a diſgrace more than 


equivalent to that honour. He was found to have in his 
poſſeſſion more than ten pounds of plate, which the law 
did not allow, and for that was expelled the ſenate. Hence 
it was that his poſterity continued in a low and obſcure 
condition; and Sylla himſelf was born to a very ſcanty 
fortune, Even after he was grown up, he lived in hired 
lodgings, for which he paid but a ſmall confideration ; 
and afterwards he was reproached with it, when he was 
riten to fuch opulence as he had no reaſon to expect. For 
one day as he was boaſting of the great things he had done 
in Africa, a perſon of character made anſwer, «© How cani 
thou be an honeſt man, who art maſter of ſuch a fortune, 
though thy father left thee nothing ??? It ſeems, thoug\ 
the Romans at that time did not retain their ancient inte- 
grity and purity of manners, but were deg 

luxury and expence, yet they confidered it as no leſs diſ- 
graceful to have departed from family poverty, than to have 
tpent a paternal eſtate. And a long time after, when Sylla 
had made himſelf abſolute, and put numbers to death, a 
man who was only the ſecond of his family that was free, 
being condemned to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
for concealing a friend of his that was in the proſcription, 
ſpoke of Sylla in this upbraidiug manner: —“ I am his old 
« acquaintance; we lived long under the fame roof: I hired 
« the upper apartment at two thouſand ſeſterces, and he 
that under me at three thouſand.”” So that the difference 
between their fortunes was then only a thouſand ſeſterces, 
which in Attic money is two hundred and fifty drachmas. 
Such 1s the account we have of his origin. 


* Publius Cornelius Rufinus was twice conſul; the firſt time in 
the year of Rome four hundred and ſixty-three, and the ſecond 
thirteen years after. He was expelled the ſenate two years after his 
ſecond conſulſhip, when Q. Fabricius Lucinus, and Caius Amehus 
Papus were cenſors. Velleius Paterculus tells us Sylla was the fixt1 
in deſcent from this Rufinus; which might very well be; for be- 
tween the firſt conſulſhip of Rufinus and the firſt campaign of Sy!! 
there was a ſpace of a hundred and cighty-eight years. 
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As to his firure, we have the whole of it in Jus ſtatues, 
except his eyes. They were of a lively blue, fierce and 
menacing ; and the ferocity of his alpect was heightened 
by his complexion, which was a ſtrong red interfperfed 
with ſpots of white. From his complexion, they tell ue, 
he had the name of Sylla “; and an Athenian droll drew 
the following jeſt from it: . 

« Sylla's a mulberry, ſtrew'd o'er with meal.” — Nor 13 
it foreign to make theſe obſervations upon a man, who in 
his youth, before he emerged from obſcurity, was ſuch a 
lover of drollery, that he ſpent his time with mimics and 
jeſters, and went with them every length of riot. Nay, 
when in the height of his power, he would colle& the 
molt noted players and buffoons every day, and, in a man- 
ner unſuitable to his age and dignity, driak and join with 
them in licentious wit, while buſineſs of conſequence lay 
neglected. Indeed, Sylla would never admit of any thing 
ſerious at his table; and though at other times a man or 
bufinefs, and rather grave and auſtere in his manner, he 
would change inſtantaneouily, whenever he had company, 
and began a carouſal. So that to buffoons and dancers 
he was the moſt affable man in the world, the moſt eaſ 
of acceſs, and they moulded him juſt as they pleaſed: 

To this diſſipation may be imputed his libidinous at- 
tachments, his diforderly and infamous love of pleaſure, 
which {tuck by him even in age. One of his miſtreſſes, 
named Nicopolis, was a courteſan, but very rich. She 
was ſo taken with his company and the beauty of his per- 
ſon, that ſhe entertained a real paſſion for him, and at her 
death appointed him her heir. His mother-in-law, who 
loved him as her own ſon, likewiſe left him her eſtate. 
With theſe additions to his fortune, he was tolerably pro- 
vided for. | 

He was appointed quæſtor to Marius in his firſt conſul- 
Hip, and went over with him into Africa to carry on the 
war with Jugurtha. In the military department he gained 
great honour, and, among other things, availed himſelf 
of an opportunity to make a friend of Bocchus king of 
Numidia. The ambaſſadors of that prince had juſt eſcaped 
out of the hands of robbers, and were in a very indifferent 


* Sil or Syl is a yellow kind of earth, which, when burnt, be- 
comes red. Hence Sy/laceus Color, in Vitruvius, ſignifies purple. 
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condition, when Sylla gave them the moſt humane recep. 
tion, loaded them with preſents, and ſent them back with 
a ſtrong guard. | | 
Bocchus, who for a long time had both hated and feared 
his ſon- in-law Jugurtha, had him then at his court. He 
had taken refuge there after his defeat; and Bocchus, now 
meditating to betray him, choſe rather to let Sylla ſeize 
him, than to deliver him up himſelf. Sylla communicated 
the affair to Marius, and taking a imall party with him, 


tet out upon the expedition, dangerous as it was. What, 


indeed, could be more ſo, than in hopes of getting ano- 
ther man into his power, to truſt himſelf with a barbarian 
who was treacherous to his own relations? In fact, when 
Bocchus ſaw them at his ditpoſal, and that he was under 
a ncceſſity to betray either the one or the other, he de- 
bated long with himſelf which ſhould be the victim. At 
fait, he determined to abide by his firſt reſolution, and 
gave up Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla. 

This procured Marius a triumph; but envy afcribed all 
the glory of it to Sylla: which Marius in his heart not a 
little refented, Eſpecially when he found that Sylla, who 
was naturally fond of fame, and from a low and obſcure 
condition, now came to general eſteem, let his ambition 
carry him fo far, as to give orders for a fignet to be en- 
graved with a repreſentation of this adventure, which he 
conſtantly uſed in ſealing his letters. The device Wits, 
Bocchus delivering up Jugurtha, and Sylla receiving him. 

This touched Marius to the quick, However, as lic 


thought Sylla not conſiderable enough to be the object of 


envy, be continued to employ him in his wars. Thus, in 
ts ſecond conſulſhip, he made him one of his heutenants, 


and in his third gave him the command of a thouſand men, 


Sylla, in theſe ſeveral capacities, performed many impor- 
tant ſervices. In that of lieutenant, he took Copillus, 
chief of the Tectoſagæ, priſoner ; and in that of tribune, 
he perſuaded the great and popular nation of the Marſi to 
declare themſelves friends and allies of the Romans. But 
finding Marius uneaſy at his ſucceſs, and that, inftead of 
giving him new occations to diſtinguiſn himſelf, he rather 
oppoſed his advancement, he applied to Catulus the col- 
league of Marius. | 8 f 
Catulus was a worthy man, but wanted that vigour which 
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moſt difficult enterpriſes ; which opened him a fine field 
both of honour and power. He ſubdued moſt of the bar- 
barians that inhabited the Alps; and in a time of ſcarcity, 
undertook to procure a ſupply of proviſions; which he 
performed ſo effectually, that there was not only abun- 
dance in the camp of Catulus, but the overplus ſerved to 
relieve that of Marius, 

Sylla himſelf writes, that Marius was greatly afflicted 
at this circumſtance. From fo ſmall and childiſh a cauſe 


did that ennuty ſpring, which afterwards grew up in blood, 
and was nouriſhed by civil wars and the rage of faction: 


till it ended in tyranny and the confuſion of the whole 
ſtate. This ſhows how wiſe a man Euripides was, and how 
well he underitood the diſtempers of government, when 
he called upon mankind to beware of ambition *. as the 
moſt deſtructive of demons to thoſe that worſhip her. 
Sylla by this time thought the glory he had acquired 


in war ſufficient to procure him a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 


tion, and therefore immediately left the camp, to go and 


make his court to the people. The office he ſolicited, was 


| that of the city pretorſhip, but he failed in the attempt. 


The reaſon he affigns is this: The people, he ſays, knowing 
the friendſhip between him and Bocchus, expected, if he 
was ædile before his prætorſnip, that he would treat them 
with magnificent huntings and combats of African wild 
beaſts, and on that account choſe other prætors, that he 
might be forced upon the ædileſhip. But the fubſequent 
events ſhowed the cauſe alleged by Sylla not to be the true 
one. For the year following - + he got himſelf elected pra. 
tor, partly by his aſſiduities, and partly by his money. 

White he bore that office, he happened to be provoked at 
Crfar, and ſaid to him angrily, “ I will uſe my authority 


* againſt you,” Cæſar anſwered, laughing, « You do 


« well to call it yours, for you bought wy 

After his prztorſhip he was ſent into Cappadocia. His 
pretence for that expedition was the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Ariobarzanes; but his real deſign was to reſtrain the enter- 
priſing ſpirit of Mithridates, who was gaining himſelf 


* Pheenifſe, v. 544. 

7 The year of Rome fix hundred and fifty-ſeyen, 

t This muſt have been Sextus Jullus Czefar, who was conſul four 
years after Sylla's prætorſnip. Caius Julius Cæſar was only jour 
F-ars old when Sylla was prætor. | 
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dominions no leſs reſpectable than his paternal ones. He 
did not take many troops with him out of Italy, but 
availed himſelf of the ſervice of the allies, whom he found 
well affected to the cauſe. With theſe he attacked the 
Cappadoctans, and cut in pieces great numbers of them, 
and ſtill more of the Armenians, who came to their ſuc- 
cour; in conſequence of which, Gordius was driven out, 
and Ariobarzanes reftored to his kingdom. | 
During his eacampment on the banks of the Euphrates, 
Orobazus came ambaſtador to him from Arſaces, king of 
Parthia, There had as yet been no intercourſe between 
the two nations: and it mutt be confidered as a circum- 
tiance of Sylla's good fortune, that he was the firſt Ro- 
man to whom the Parthians applied for friendſhip and al. 
Lance. At the time of audience, he is faid to have or- 
dered three chairs, one for Ariabarzanes, one for Oroba- 


Zus, and another in the middle for himſelf. Orobazus was 


afterwards put to death by the king of Parthia, for ſub- 
mitting ſo far to a Roman. As for Sylla, ſome com- 


_ mended his lofty behaviour to the barbarians ; while 


others blamed it, as infolent, and out of feaſon. 


It is reported, that a certain Chalcidian “, in the train 


of Orobazus, looked at Sylla's face, and obſerved very 


attentively the turn of his ideas, and the motions of his 


body. Theſe he compared with the rules of his art, and 
then declared, That he mutt infallibly be one day the 
„ greateit of men; and that it was ſtrange he could bear 
« to be any thing leſs at preſent,” _ | 

At his return, Cenſorinus prepared to accuſe him of 
extortion, for drawing, contrary to law, vaſt ſums from 
a kingdom that was in alliance with Rome. He did not, 
however, bring it to a trial, but dropped the intended 
impeachment, | 

The quarrel between Sylla and Marius broke out afreſi 
on the following occaſion : Bocehus, to make his court 
to the people of Rome, and to Sylla at the ſame time, 
was fo officious as to dedicate ſeveral images of Victory i. 
the capitol, and clofe by them a figure of Jugurtha in gold, 
in the form he had delivered him up to Sylla. Marius, un— 
able to digeſt the affront, prepared to pull them down, and 


. : . 0 1 * P - FRED, 
* Of Chalcis the metropolis of Chaleidene in Syria; uit Plutarch 
did not rather Write Chaldæan. 
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Sylla's friends were determined to hinder it. DÞetweo! 
them both the whole city was ſet in a flame, when the 
confederate war, which had long lain ſmothered, broke out, 
and for the preſent put a flop to the ſedition. | 

In this great war, which was ſo various in its fortune, 
and broug! it ſo many miſchiefs and dangers upon the Ro- 
mans, it appeared from the ſmall execution Marius did, 
that military fail requires a ſtrong and vigorous conflitu- 
tion to ſecond it, STe, on the other hand, performed 
% many memorable things, that the citizens looked upon 
hn as a a great g general, his friends as the greateſt in the 
* 114, and his enemies as the moſt fortunate. Nor did 
he behave, with refpect to that notion, like Timotheus 
the ſon of Conon. The enemies of that Atheman af- 
cribed all his ſucceſs to fortune, and got a picture drawn, 
in which he was repreſented aſleep, and fortune by his 
tide taking cities for him in her net. Upon this he gave 
way to an indecent paſtion, and complained that he was 
robbed of the glory due to his achievements. Nay, after- 
w. ards; on his return from a certain expedition, he addreſ- 
{cd the people in theſe terms: My fellow citizens, you 
„ muit acknowledge that in this fortune has no hare.” 
It is ſaid, the goddeſs pigued herſelf ſo far on being re. 
venged on this vanity of Timotheus, that he could never 
do any thing extraordinary afterwards, but was baffled in 
all bis undertakings, and became ſo obnoxious to the 
people, that they baniſhed him. 

Sy Ua took a different courſe. It not only gave him 
pleaſure to hear his ſucceſs imputed to fortune, but he en- 
couraged the opinion, thug it added an air of greatneſs, 
and even divinity, to his actions. Whether he did this out 
of vanitv, or is a real perſuaſion of its truth, we cannot 
ſay, FHowerer, he writes in his Commentaries, « That 
© his inſtantaneous reſolutions, and enterpriſes executed in 
%a manner different from what he had intended, always 
fucceeded better than thoſe on which he e ee the 
„ moſt time and forcthoughit.“ It is plain too, from that 
laying of his, „That he was born rather for fortune than 
© war,” that he attributed more to fortune than to valour. 
In ſhort, he makes himfelf entirely the creature of fortune, 
ſince he e e to her divine influence the good under- 
landing that always ſubſiſted between him and Metellus, 
1 man in che ſame ſphere of life with himſelf, and his U 
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in-law. For, whereas he expected to find him a man 
troubleſome in office, he proved on the contrary a quiet and 
obliging colleague. Add to this, that in the Commentarics 
inſcribed to Lucullus, he adviſes him to depend upon no- 
thing more than that which heaven directed him to in the 
viſions of the night. He tells us farther, that when he was 
ſent at the head of an army againſt the confederates, the 


earth opened on a ſudden near Laverna *; and that there 


gued out of the chaſm, which was very large, a vaſt quan- 
tity of fire, and a flame that ſhot up to the heavens. The 
dotliſayers being conſulted upon it, made anſwer, © That 
a perſon of courage and ſuperior beauty, ſnould take the 
reins of government into his hands, and ſuppreſs the 
© tumults with which Rome was then agitated,” Sylla 
ys, he was the man; for that his locks. of gold were 
zufficient proof of his beauty, and that he needed not he. 
tate, after ſo many great actions, to avow himſelf a man 
of courage. Thus much concerning his confidence in the 
gods. | 

In other reſpects he was not ſo conſiſtent with himſelf. 
Rapacious in a high degree, but ſtill more liberal; in pre- 
ferring or diſgracing whom he pleaſed, equally unaccount- 
able; ſubmitlive to thoſe who might be of ſervice to him, 
and ſevere to thoſe who wanted ſervices from him: ſo that 
it was hard to ſay whether he was more inſolent, or more 
zerviie in his nature. Such was his inconſiſtency in puniſh- 
ing, that he would ſometimes put men to che molt cruel 
tortures on the ſlighteſt grounds, and ſometimes overlook 


the greateſt crimes; he would eaſily take ſome perſons into 


tavour after the moſt unpardonable offences, while he took 
vengeance of others, for ſmall and trifiing faults, by death 
and confiſcation of goods. Theſe things can be no other- 
wiſe reconciled, than by concluding that he was ſevere and 
vindictive in his temper, but occaſionally checked thoſe 
:nclinations, where his own intereſt was concerned. 

In this very war with the confederates, his ſoldiers de- 
ſpatched with clubs and ones, a lieutenant of his, named 
Albinus, who had been honoured with the pretorſhip; yet 
he ſuffered them, after ſuch a crime, to eſcape with impu- 
nity. He only took occaſion from thence to boaſt, that he 


In the Salarian way there was a grove and temple conſecrated 
ot the goddeſs Laverna. 
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Fould find they would exert themſelves more during the 
reſt of the war, becauſe they would endeavour to atone for 
that offence by extraordinary acts of valour, The cenſure 
he incurred on this occaſion did not affect him. His great 
object was the deſtruction of Marius, and finding that the 
confederate war was drawing towards an end“, he paid 
his court to the army, that he might be appointed general 
againſt Marius. Upon his return to Rome he was elected 


- conſul with Quinctus Pompeius, being then fifty years old, 


and at the ſame time he entered into an advantageous mar- 
riage with Cæcilia daughter of Metellus the high-prieſt. 
This match occaſioned a good deal of popular cenſure. 
Sarcaſtical ſongs were made upon it ; and, according to 
Livy's account, many of the principal citizens invidiouſly 
thought him unworthy of that alliance, though they had 
not thought him unworthy of the confulſhip. This lady 
was not his firſt wife, for in the early part of his life, he 
married Ilia, by whom he had a daughter; afterwards he 
eſpouſed Alia and after her Cœlia, whom on account of 
her barrenneſs, he repudiated, without any other marks of 
diſgrace, and diſmiſſed with valuable preſents. However, 
az he ſoon after married Metella, the diſmiſſion of Cœlia 
became the object of cenſure. Metella he always treated 
with the utmoſt reſpect; inſomuch that when the people 
of Rome were deſirous that he ſhould recal the exiles of 
l\iarius's party, and could not prevail with him, they en- 
treated Meteila to uſe her good offices for them, Tt was: 
thought, too, that when he took Athens, that city had 
harder uſage, becauſe the inhabitants had jeſted vilely on 
Metella from the walls. But theſe things happened af- 
terwards. | 
The conſulſhip was now but of ſmall conſideration with 


dlm in compariſon of what he had in view, His heart was 


i:xed on obtaining the conduct of the Mithridatic war, In 
this reſpect he had a rival in Marius, who was poſſeſſed 
with an ill-timed ambition and madneſs for fame, paſſions 
which never grow old. Though now unwieldy in his 
perſon, and obliged, on account of his age, to give up his 
thare in the expeditions near home, he wanted the direction. 
df foreign wars. This man, watching his opportunity in 


In the year of Rome fix hundred and ſixty-five. 


Gs 
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Rome, when Sylla was gone to the camp to ſettle ſome 
matters that remained untiniſhed, framed that fatal ſedition 
which hurt her more eſſentially than all the wars ſhe had 
ever been engaged in, Heaven ſent prodigies to prefigure 
it. Fire blazed out of its own accord from the enſigu 
itaves, and was with difficulty extinguiſhed. Three ravens 


brought their young into the city, and devoured themthere, 


and then carried the remains back to their neſts. Some 
rats having gnawed the contecrated gold in a certain tem- 
ple, the facriſtans caught one of them in a trap; where ſhe 
brought forth five young ones, and eat three of them. 
And what was moit confiderable, one day when the {ky was 
ferene and clear, there was heard in it the ſound of a trum 
pet, fo loud, ſo thrill, and mournful, that it frightened and 
aitoniſhed all the world. The Tuſcan ſages ſaid it por- 
tended a new race of men, and a renovation of the world. 
For they obſerved, that there were eight feveral kinds of 
men, all different in life and manners: That heaven had 
alloted each 1ts time, which was limited by the circuit of 
the great year; and that, when one came to a period, 
and another race was riſing, it was announced by ſome 


wonderful ſign either from earth or from heaven. So that 
it was evident at one view to thoſe who attended to theſe 
things, and were verſed in them, that a new fort of men was 


come into the world, with other manners and cuſtoms, ana 
more or leſs the care of the gods than thoſe who preceded 
them, Fhey added, that in this revolution of ages, many 
ſtrange alterations happened: that divination, for inſtance, 


thould be held in great honour in ſome one age, and prov: 


ſucceſsful in all its predictions, becauſe the Deity afforded 
pure and perfect ſigns to proceed by; whereas in another 
it ſhould be in ſmall repute, being moſtly extemporaneous, 
and calculating future events from uncertain and. obſcure 
principles. Such was the mythology of the moſt learned 
and reſpectable of the Tuſcan ſoothſayers. While the fe- 
nate were attending to their interpretations in the temple 
of Bellona, a ſparrow, in fight of the whole body, brought 
in a graſhopper in her mouth, and after ſhe had torn it in 
two, left one part among them, and carried the other of. 
The diviners declared, they apprehended from this a dan— 
gerous ſedition and diſpute between the town and the coun- 
erg. For the inhabitants cf the town are noiſy like the gra!- 
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hopper, and thoſe of the country are domeſtic beings like 
the ſparrow *. , | 
Soon after this Marius got Sulpitius to join him. Thus 
man was inferior to none in deſperate attempts. Indeed, 
inſtead of inquiring for another more emphatically wicked, 
ou mult aſk in what inſtance of wiekedneſs he excecded 
himſelf, He was a compound of cruelty, impudence, and 
avarice, and he could commit the moſt horrid and in- 
famous of crimes in cold blood. He ſold the freedom of 
Rome openly to perſons that had been ſlaves, as well as to 
ſtrangers, and had! the money told out upon a table in the 


forum. He had always about him a guard of three hundred 


men well armed, and a company of young men of the 
equeſtrian order, whom he called his Anti-ſenate. Though 
he got a law made that no ſenator ſhould contract debts to 
the amount of more than two thouſand drachmas, yet it 
appeared at his death that he owed more than three millions. 
This wretch was let looſe upon the people by Marius, and 
carried all before him by dint of ſword. Among other bad 
edicts which he procured, one was, that which gave the 
command in the Mithridatic war to Marius. Upon this, 
the conſuls ordered all the courts to be fhut up. But one 
day as they were holding an aſſembly before the temple of 
Caitor and Pollux, he ſet his ruffians upon them, and many 


were ſlain. The ſon of Pompey the conſul, who was vet 


but a youth, was of the number, Pompey concealed him- 
felf, and ſaved his life. Sylla was purſued into the horſe 
of Marius, and forced from thence to the forum, to revoke 
the order for the ceſſation of public bulineſs. For this 
reaſon Sulpitius, when he deprived Pompey of the conſu]- 
ſlip, continued Sylla in it, and only transferred the con— 
duct of the war with Mithridates to Marius. In con- 
ſequence of this, he immediately ſent ſome military tri- 
buncs to Nola, to receive the army at the hands of Sylla, 


* The original is obſcure and imperfect in this place; conſequent- 
ly corrupt. It ſtands thus: Parvaivra yag TETO 21, KEJETES .- 
T 7 os Xr, M s Bryan Jays it ſhould be.. reftured 
from the manuſcript thus: —za9JzTip FovJoen Tv; , N ,j,ss, wor 
riet radar Tre. According to this, the ſenſe will be the 
ieverle of the text— The inhabitants of the tuxon are noiſy like the 


[parrenv, and theſe of the country frequent the fields like the graſbopper. 


There is, indeed, an anonymous manuſcript, which gives us that 
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and bring it to Marius. But Sylla got before them to the 
camp, and his ſoldiers were no ſooner acquainted with the 
commiſſion of thoſe officers, than they ſtoned them to death, 

Marius in return dipt his hands in the blood of Sylla's 
friends in Rome, and ordered their houſes to be plundered. 
Nothing now was to be ſeen but hurry and confuſion, ſome 
flying from the camp to the city, and ſome from the city to 


the camp. The ſenate were no longer free, but under the 


direction of Marius and Sulpitius. So that when they were 
informed that Sylla was marching towards Rome, they ſent 
two pretors, Brutus and Servilius, to ſtop him. As they 
delivered their orders with ſome haughtineſs to Sylla, the 
ſoldiers prepared to kill them; but at laſt contented them- 
ſelves with breaking their faſces, tearing off their robes, 
and ſending them away with every mark of diſgrace. 
The very ſigbt of them, robbed as they were of the 
enſigns of their authority, ſpread forrow and conſternation 
in Rome, and announced a ſedition, for which there was. 
no longer either reſtraint or remedy. Marius prepared to 
repel force with force. Sylla.moved from Nola at the head 
of ſix complete legions, and had his colleague along with 
him. His army, he ſaw, was ready at the firſt word to 
march to Rome, but he was unreſolved in his own mind, 
and apprehenſive of the danger. However, upon his 
offering ſacrifice, the ſoothſayer Poſthumius had no ſooner 
inſpected the entrails, than he ſtre caed out both his hands 
to Sylla, and propoſed to be kept in chains till after the 
battle, in order for the worſt of puniſhments, if every thing 
did not ſoon ſucceed entirely to the general's with. It is 
{aid too, that there appeared to Sylla in a dream, the goddeſs 
whoſe worſhip the Romans recerved from the Cappadocians, 
whether it be the Moon, Minerva, or Bellona. She ſeemed 
to ſtand by him, and put thunder in his hand, and having 
called his enemies by name one after another, bade him 
{trike them: they fell, and were conſumed by it to aſhes, 
Encouraged by this viſion, which he related next morning 
io his colleague, he took his way towards Rome. 

When he had reached Picinæ “, he was met by an em- 
Eaſy, that entreated him not to advance in that hoſtile 


* There being no place between Nola and Rome called Picinæ, 
Lubinus thinks we ſhould read Pictæ, which was a place of public 
entertainment about twenty-five miles fie m the capital, Strabo and 
Antoninus (in his Itincrary) mention it as ſuch, | 


a — 


manner, ſince the ſenate had come to a refolution to do him 
all the juſtice he could deſire. He promiſed to grant all 
they aſked; and, as if he intended to encamp there, ordered 
his officers, as uſual, to mark out the ground. The am- 


baſſadors took their leave with entire confidence in his 


honour. But as ſoon as they were gone, he deſpatched 
Baſillus and Caius Mummius to make themſelves maſters of 
the gate and the wall by the Aſquiline Mount. He him- 
{elf followed with the utmoſt expedition. Accordingly 
zaſillus and his party ſeized the gate, and entered the city. 
But the unarmed multitude got upon the tops of the houſes, 
and with ſtones and tiles drove them back to the foot of the 
wall. At that moment Sylla arrived, and ſecing the oppo- 
ftion his ſoldiers met with, called out to them to ſet fire to 
the houſes. He took a flaming torch in his own hands, 
and advanced before them. At the ſame time he ordered 
his archers to ſhoot fire-arrows at the roofs. Reaſon had 
no longer any power over him; paſſion and fury governed 
all his motions; his enemies were all he thought of—and 
in the thirſt for vengeance, he made no account of his 
friends, nor took the leaſt compaſſion on his relations. 
Such was the caſe, when he made his way with fire, which 
makes no diſtinction between the innocent and guilty. 
Meanwhile, Marius, who was driven back to the temple 
of Veſta, proclauned liberty to the flaves that would repair 
to his ſtandard. But the enemy preſſed on with ſo much 
vigour, that he was forced to quit the city. | 
Sylla immediately aſſembled the ſenate, and got Marius, 
and a few others, condemned to death. 'The tribune Sul- 
pitius, who was of the number, was betrayed by one of his 
own flaves, and brought to the block. Sylla gave the ſlave 
his freedom, and then had him thrown down the Tarpeian 
rock, As for Marius he ſet a price upon his head; in 
which he behaved neither with gratitude nor good policy, 
ſince he had not long before fled into the bool, of Marius, 
and put his life in his hands, and yet was diſmiſſed in ſafety. 
Had Marius, inſtead of letting him go, given him up to 
Sulpitius wlro thirſted for his blood, he might have been 
abſolute maſter of Rome. But he ſpared his enemy; and 
a few days after, when there was an opportunity for his 
return, met not with the fame generous treatment. 
The ſenate did nat expreſs the concern which this gave 


them, But the people openly, and by acts, ſhowed their 
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reſentment and reſolution to make repriſals. For they 
rejected his nephew Nonius, who relied on his recommen- 
dation, and his fellow- candidate Servius, in an ignominious 
manner, and appointed others to the conſulſhip, whoſe 
promotion they thought would be moſt diſagreeable to him. 
Sylla pretended great ſatisfaction at the thing, and ſaid, 


« He was quite happy to ſee the people by his means enjoy 


« the liberty of procceding as they thought proper.“ 
Nay, to obviate their hatred, he propoſed Lucius Cinna, 
who was of the oppoſite faction, for conſul, but firſt laid 
him under the ſanction of a ſolemn oath, to aſſiſt him in all 
his affairs. Cinna went up to the capitol with a ſtone in 
his hand. There he ſwore before all the world, to preſerve 


the friendſhip between them inviolable, adding this im- 


precation, “If I be guilty of any breach of it, may I be 
« driven from the city, as this ſtone is from my hand!“ at 


the ſame time he threw the ſtone upon the ground. Yet 


as ſoon as he was entered upon his office, he began to 
raiſe new commotions, and ſet up an impeachment againſt 


Sylla, of which Verginius, one of the tribunes, was to be 


the manager. But Sylla left both the manager and the 


impeachment behind him, and let forward againſt ] Mi- 
thridates. 

About the time chat Sylla ſet ſail from Italy, Mithridates, 
we are told, was viſited with many ill prefages at Pergamus. 
Among thereſt an imageof Victory, bearing a crown, which 
was contrived to be let down by a machine, broke juſt as it 
was going to put the crown upon his head, and the crown 
itſelf was daſhed to pieces upon the floor of the theatre. 
The people of Pergamus were ſeized with aſtoniſhment, and 
Mithridates felt no ſmall concern, though his affairs then 
proſpered beyond his hopes. For he had taken Afia from 


the Romans, and Bithynia and Cappadocia from their re- 


ſpectire kings, and was ſet down in quiet at Pergamus, 
diſpoſing + x rich governments and kingdoms among h's 
friends at pleaſure, As for his ſons, the eldeſt governed in 
peace the ancient kingdoms of Pontus and eee ex- 
tending as far as the deſerts above the Mæotic lake: the 
other, named Ariarathes, was ſubduing Thrace and Mace- 
donia with a great army. His generals with their armies 
were reducing other conſiderable places. The principal of 
theſe was Archelaus, w ho commanded the ſeas with his fleet, 

was conquering the Cyclades, and all the other iſlands within 
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the bay of Malea, and was maſter of Eubcea itſelf. He 
met, indeed, with ſome check at Chæronea. There Bru- 
tius Sura, lieutenant to Sentius who commanded in Ma- 
cedonia, a man diſtinguiſhed by his courage and capacity, 
oppoſed Archelaus, who was overflowing Bœotia like a 
torrent, defeated him in three engagements near Chæronea, 
and confined him again to the ſea, But, as Lucius Lu- 
cullus came and ordered him to give place to Sylla, to 
whom that province, and the conduct of the war there 
were decreed, he immediately quitted Bœotia, and return- 
ed to Sentius, though his frocely was beyond all that he 
could have flattered himſelf with, and Greece was ready 
to declare again for the Romans, on account of his valour 
and conduct. It is true, theſe were the moſt ſhining 
actions of Brutius's life. | 
When Sylla was arrived, the cities ſent ambaſſadors with 
an offer of opening their gates to him. Arhens alone was 
held by its tyrant Ariſtion for Mithridates. He therefore 
attacked it with the utmoſt vigour, inveſted the Piræus, 
brought up all forts of engines, and left no kind of aſſault 
whatever unattempted. Had he waited a while, he might 
without the leaſt danger have taken the upper town, which 
was already reduced by famine to the laſt extremity. But 
his haſte to return to Rome, where he apprehended ſome 
change in affairs to his prejudice, made him run every 
rilk, and ſpare neither men nor money, to bring this war 
to a concluſion. For, beſides his other warlike equipage, 
he had ten thouſand yoke of mules, which worked every 
day at the engines. As wood began to fail, by reaſon of 
the immenſe weights which broke down his machines, or 
their being burat by the enemy, he cut down the ſacred 
groves. The ſhady walks of the Academy and the Ly- 
cæum in the ſuburbs fell before his axe. And as the war re- 
quired vaſt ſums of money to ſupport it, be ſerupled not 
to violate the holy treaſures of Greece, but took from 
Epidaurus, as well as Olympia, the moſt beautiful and 
precious of their gifts. He wrote alſo to the Amphictyones 
at Delphi, „ That it would be beſt for them to put the 
« treaſures of Apollo in his hands: for either he would 
„keep them ſafer than they could; or, if he applied 
© them to his own uſe, would return the full value.“ 
Caphis the Phocian, one of his friends, was ſent upon this 


mos, and ordered to have. every thing weighed to 
um, 
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Caphis went to Delphi, but was loth to touch the ſa- 
ered depoſits, and lamented to the Amphictyons the ne- 
ceſſity he was under, with many tears, Some ſaid, they 
heard the ſound of the lyre in the inmoſt ſanctuary; and 
Caphis, either believing it, or willing to ſtrike Sylla with 
a religious terror, ſent him an account of it. But he 
wrote back in a jeſting way, © That he was ſurpriſed 
« Captas ſhould not know that muſic was the voice of joy, 
«© and not of reſentment. He might, therefore, boldly 


* take the treaſures, ſince Apollo gave him them with tho 


c utmolt ſatisfaction”? = 

Theſe treaſures were carried off, without being ſeen by 
many of the Greeks, But, of the royal offerings, there 
remained a filver urn, which heing fo large and heavy, that 
no carriage could bear it, the Amphictyones were obliged 
to cut it in pieces. At ſight of this, they called: to mind, 
one while Flaminius and Manius Acilius, and another 
while Paulus Amilius ; one of which having driven An- 
tiochus out of Greece, and the others ſubdued the kings 
of Macedonia, not only kept their hands from ſpoiling the 
Grecian temples, but expreſſed their regard and reverence 


for them by adding new gifts. Thoſe great men, indeed, 
were legally commiſſioned, and their ſoldiers were perſons 


of ſober minds, who had learnt to obey their generals with- 


cut murmuring. The generals, with the magnamity of 


kings, exceeded not private perſons in their expences, nor 
brought upon the ſtate any charge but what was common 
and reaſonable. In ſhort, they thought it no leſs difgrace 
to flatter their own men, than to be afraid of the enemy. 
But the commanders of theſe times raiſed themſelves to high 
poſts by force, not by merit; and as they wanted ſoldiers 
to fight their countrymen, rather than any foreign enemies, 
they were obliged to treat them with great complailance. 
While they thus bought their ſervices, at the price of mi- 
niſtering to their vices, they were not aware that they were 
felling their country; and making themſelves ſlaves to the 
meaneſt of mankind, in order to command the greateſt aud 
the beſt. This baniſhed Marius from Rome, and after- 
wards brought him back againſt Sylla, This made Cinna 
dip his hands in the blood of Octaviue, and Fimbria the 
aſſaſſin of Flaccus. 

Sylla opened one of the firſt ſources of this corruption. 
For, to dra the troops of other officers from them, he 
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?rvidhly ſupplied the wants of his own. Thus, while by 
one and the fame means he was inviting the former to de- 
fertion, and the latter to luxury, he had occaſion for infinite 
tums, and particularly in this ſiege. For his paſſion for 
taking Athens was irreſiſtibly violent: whether it was that 
he wanted to fight againſt that city's ancient renown, of 
witch nothing but the ſhadow now remained; or whether 
ne could not bear the ſcoſfs and taunts, with which Ariſtion, 
in all the wantonneſs of ribaldry, inſulted him and Metella 
from the walls, 8 | | | 

The compolition of this tyrant's heart was inſolence and 
cruelty, + He was the fink of all the follies and vices of 
Mithridates. Poor Athens, which had got clear of innu- 
merable wars, tyrannies, and ſeditions, periſhed at laſt by 
this monſter, as by a deadly diſeaſe, A buthel * of wheat 
was now ſold there for a thouſand drachmas. The people 
cat not only the herbs and roots that grew about the citadel, 
but ſodden leather and oil bags; while he was indulging 
iimfelf in riotous feaſts and dancings in the day-time, or 
mimicking and laughing at the enemy. He let the ſacred 
lamp of the r: go out for want of oil; and when the 
principal prieſteſs ſent to aſ him for half a meaſure of 
barley, he ſent her that quantity of pepper. The ſenators 
and prieſts came to entreat him to take compaſſion on the 
city, and capitulate with Sylla, but he received them with 
a ſhower of arrows. At laſt, when it was too late, he 
agreed with much difficulty to ſend two or three of the 
companions of his riots to treat of peace. Theſe, inſitad 
of making any propoſals that tended to fave the city, talk- 
ed in a lofty manner ahout Theſeus, and Eumolpus, and 
the conqueſt of the Medes; which provoked Sylla to ſay, 
« Go, my noble ſouls, and take back your fine ſpeeches 
«with you. For my part, I was not ſent to Athens to 
60 _—_ its antiquities, but to chaſtiſe its rebellious peo- 
10 Pp e.“ | | En 

in the mean time, Sylla's ſpies heard ſome old men, who 
were converfing together in the Ceramicus, blame the tyrant 
for not ſecuring the wall near the Heptachalcos, which was 
the only place not impregnable. They carried this news 
to Sylla ; and he, far from diſregarding it, went by night 
to take a view of that part of the wall, and found that it 


Medimnus. See the table. 
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might be ſcaled. He then ſet immediately about it; «nd 
he tells us in his Commentarzes, that Marcus Teius * was 
the firſt man who mounted the wall. Teius there met with 
an adverſary, and gave him ſuch a violent blow on thy 
ſcull, that he broke his {word ; notwithſtanding which he 


Rood firm and kept his place. 


Athens r, therefore, was taken, as the old men had 
forctold. Sylla having levelled with the ground all tlat 
was between the Piræan gate and that called the Sacred,. 
entered the town at nuduight, in a manner the molt dread. 
ful that can be conceived, All the trumpets and horns 
founded, and were anſwered by the ſhouts and clang of the 


foldiers, let looſe to plunder and deſtroy. They ruſhed 


along the fireets with drawn ſwords, and horrible was the 
ſlaughter they made. The number of the killed could not 
be computed ; but we may form ſome judgment of it, by 


the quantity of ground which was overflowed with blood, 


For, befide thoſe that fell in other parts of the city, the 
blood that was ſhed in the market-place only, covered al. 
the Ceramicus as far as Dipylus. Nay, there are fever: 
who affure us, it ran through the gates, and overſpread 
the ſuburbs. . | | 

But though ſuch numbers were put to the ſword, there 
were as many who laid violent hands upon themſelves, in 
grief for their ſinking country. What reduced thic bel 
men among them to this deſpair of finding any mercy or 
moderate terms for Athens, was the well-known cruelty of 
Sylla. Yet partly by the interceſſion of Midias and Call 
phon, and the exiles who threw themſelves at his fect, part- 
ly by the entreaties of the ſenators who attended him in 
that expedition, and being himſelf ſatiated with blood bs: 
ſides, he was at laſt prevailed upon to Rop his hand; and, 
in compliment to the ancient Athenians, he ſaid, “ Ele 
« forgave the many for the ſake of the few, the living for 
6« the dead.“ | | 

He tells us in his Commentaries, that he took Athens on 
the kalends of March, which falls in with the new moon 18 
the month Antheſterion: when the Athenians were per- 
forming many rites in memory of the deſtruction of the 


1 Probably it mould be Ateius, In the life of Craſſus one Ateim 
15 mentioned as a tribune of the people. 


+ Athens was taken 84 years bcfore the birth of Chriſt. 
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country by water; for the deluge was believed to have 
happened about that time of the year “. 6 

The city thus taken, the tyrant retired into the citadel, 
and was beſieged there by Curio, to whom Sylla gave that 


charge. He held out a coniderable time, but at laſt was 


forced to ſurrender for want of water. In this the hand of 
Heaven was very viſible. For the very ſame day and hour 
that Ariſtion was brought out, the ſky, which before was 
perfectly ſcrene, grew black with clouds, and fuch a quan- 
tity of rain fell, as quite overflowed the citadel. Soon at- 
ter this, Sylla made himſelf maſter of the Pirzus ; the moſt 
of which he laid in aſhes, and among the reſt, that ad- 
mirable work, the arſenal built by Philo. | 
During theſe tranſactions, Taxiles, Mithridates's general, 
came down from Thrace and Macedonia, with a hundred 
thouſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, and fourſcore and ten 
chariots armed with ſcythes, and ſent to defire Archelaus to 


meet him. Archelaus had then his ſtation at Munychia, 


and neither choſe to quit the ſea, nor yet fight the Ro- 
mans, but was perſuaded his point was to protract the war, 
and to cut off the enemy's convoys. Sylla ſaw better than 
he the diſtreſs he might be in for proviſions, and therefore 
moved from that barren country, which was ſcarce ſuffl- 
cient to maintain his troops in time of peace, and led 
them into Bœotia. Moſt people thought this an error in 
lus counſels, to quit the rocks of Attica, where herſe could 
hardly act, and to expoſe himſelf on the large and open 
plains of Bœotia, when he knew the chief ſtrength of the 
barbarians confiſted in cavalry and chariots. But to avoid 
hunger and famine, he was forced, as we have obſerved, 
to hazard a battle. Beſides, he was in pain for Horten- 
ſius, a man of a great and enterpriſing ſpirit, who was 
bringing him a confiderable reinforcement from Theſſaly, 


and was watched by the barbarians in the ſtraits. Theſe 


were the reaſons which induced Sylla to march into Bœo- 
ta, As for Hortenſius, Caphis, a countryman of ours, led 
him another way, and diſappointed the barbarians. He 
conducted him by mount Parnaſſus to Tithora, which 1s 
now a large city, but was then only a fort ſituated on the 
brow of a ſtecp precipice, where the Phocians of old took 


* The deluge of Ogyges happened in Attica near ſeventeen hun- 
dred years befors, 
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refuge when Xerxes invaded their country. Hortenſius, 
having pitthed his tents there, in the day-time kept off 


the enemy: and in the night made his way down the 
broken rocks to Patronis, where Sylla met him with all his 
forces. | | 


Thus united, they took poſſeſſion of a fertile hill, in the 


middle of the plains of Elateia, well ſheltered with trees, 
and watered at the bottom. It is called Philobœotus, and 
is much commended by Sylla for the fruitfulnefs of its ſoil 
and its agreeable ſituation, When they were encamped, 
they appeared to the enemy no more than a handful. They 
had not indeed above fifteen hundred horſe, and not quite 
fifteen thouſand foot. The other generals in a manner 
forced Archelaus upon action; and when they came to put 
their forces in order of battle, they filled the whole plain 
with horſes, chariots, bucklers, and targets. The cla- 
mour and hideous roar of ſo many nations, ranked thick 
together, feemed to rend the iky; and the pomp and 
ſplendour of their appearance was not without its uſe in ex- 
citing terror. For the luſtre of their arms, which wefe 
richly adorned with gold and filver, and the colours of 
their Median and Scythian veſts, intermixed with braſs 
and poliſhed ſteel, when the troops were in motion, kind- 
led the air with an awful flame like that of lightning. 

The Romans, in great conſternation, ſhut themſelves up 
within their trenches. Sylla could not with all his argu- 
ments remove their fears; and, as he did not chooſe to 
force them into the field in this diſpirited condition, he ſat 
ſtill, and bore, though with great reluctance, the vain 
boaſts and inſults of the barbarians. This was of more 
fervice to him than any other meaſure he could have 
adopted. The enemy, who held him in great contempt, 
and were not before very obedient to their own generals, 
by reaſon of their number, now forgot all diſcipline ; and 
but few of them remained within their intrenchments.— 
Invited by rapine and plunder, the greateſt part had diſ- 
perſed themſelves, and were got ſeveral days journey from 
the camp. In theſe excurſions, 1t 1s ſaid, they ruined the 
city of Panopea, ſacked Lebadia, and pillaged a temple 
where oracles were delivered, without orders from any 
one of their generals. 

Sylla, full of ſorrow and indi 
deſtroyed before his eyes, was willing to try what effect 
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labour would have upon his ſoldiers. He compelled them 
to dig trenches, to draw the Cephiſus from its channel, and 
made them work at it without intermiſſion; ſtanding in- 
ſpector himſelf, and ſeverely puniſhing all whom he found 
remis. His view in this was to tire them with labour, that 
they might give the preference to danger; and it anſwered 
the end he propoſed. On the third day of their drudgery, 
as Sylla paſſed by, they called but to him to lead them 
| againſt the enemy. Sylla ſaid, © It is not any inclination 
© to fight, but an unwillingneſs to work, that puts you 
6 upon this requeſt, If you really want to come to an en- 
e gagement, go, {word in hand, and ſeize that poſt im- 
© mediately. At the ſame time he pointed to the place, 
where had formerly ſtood the citadel of the Paropotamians; 
but all the buildings were now demoliſhed, and there was 
nothing leſt but a craggy and ſteep mountain, juſt ſeparated 
from mount Edylium by the river Aſſus, which at the foot 
of the mountain falls into the Cephiſus. The river grow- 
ing very rapid by this confluence, makes the ridge a ſafe 


place for an encampment, Sylla ſeeing thoſe of the enemy's 
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troops called Chalcaſpides, haſtening to ſeize that poſt, 
wanted to gain it before them, and by availing himſelf of 
the preſent ſpirit of his men, he ſuccecded. Archelaus, 
upon this diſappointment, turned his arms againſt Chæronea; 
the inhabitants, in conſequence of their former connections 
with Sylla, entreated him not to deſert the place; upon 
| which he ſent along with them the military tribune Gabi 
nius with one legion. The Cheroneans, with all their 
| ardour to reach their city, did not arrive ſooner than Gabi- 
| ntus : Such was his honour when engaged in their defence, 
that it even eclipſed the zeal of thoſe who implored his 
© alliſtance, Juba tells us, that it was not Gabinius but 
Ericius *, who was deſpatched on this occaſion. In this cn- 
© tical ſituation, however, was the city of Chæronca. 

= The Romans now received from Lebadia and the cave of 
# Trophonius very agreeable accounts of oraeles, that pro- 
miſed victory. The inhabitants of that country tell us many 
ſtories about them; but what Sylla himſelf writes, in the 
= tenth book of his Commentaries, is this: Quintus Titius, a 
man of ſome note among the Romans employed in Greece, 
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II t is probable, it ſhould be read Hirtius; for ſo ſome manuſcripts 
ve it, where the ſame perſon is mentioned again afterwards, 
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came to him one day after he had gained the battle of 


Chæronea, and told him, that Trophonius foretold an- 
other battle to be fought ſhortly in the ſame place, in 
which he ſhould likewiſe prove victorious. After him, came 
a private ſoldier of his own, with a promiſe from heaven 
of the glorious fucceſs that would attend his affairs in Ttaly, 
Both agreed as to the manner in which theſe prophecies 
were communicated : they ſaid the deity that appeared to 


them, both in beauty and majeſty, reſembled the Olympian | 


Jupiter. | Y 

When Sylla had paſſed the Aſſus, he encamped under 
mount Edylium, over againſt Archelaus, who had ſtrongly 
intrenched himſelf between Acontium and Edylium, near 
a place called Aſha, That ſpot of ground bears the name 
of Archelaus to this day. Sylla palfed one day without at- 
tempting any thing. The day following, he left Muræna 
with a legion and two cohorts, to haraſs the enemy, who 
were already in ſome diſorder, while he himſelf went and 
ſacrificed on the banks of the Cephiſus. After the ceremony 
was over he proceeded to Chœronea, to join the forces 
there, and to take a view of Thurium, a poſt which the 
enemy had gained before him. This is a craggy eminence, 
running up gradually to a point, which we expreſs in our 
language by the term Orthopagus. At the foot of it runs 
the river Morius *, and by it ſtands the temple of Apollo 
Thurius. Apollo is ſo called from Thuro the mother of 
Chæron, who, as hiſtory informs us, was the founder of 
Chæronea. Others ſay, that the heifer which the Pythian 
Apollo appointed Cadmus for his guide, firſt preſented 
herſelf there, and that the place was thence named 'Fhu- 
rium; for the Phoenicians call a heifer T hor. 1 1 

As Sylla approached Chæronea, the tribune who had the 
city in charge, led out his troops to meet him, having 
himſelf a crown of laurel in his hands. Juſt as Sylla 
received them, and began to animate them to the in- 
tended enterpriſe, Homoloicus and Anaxidamus, two 
Chæroneans addreſſed him, with a promiſe to cut off the 
corps that occupied Thurium, if he would give them a ſmall 
party to ſupport them in the attempt. For there was a 
path which the barbarians were not appriſed of, leading 


This river is afterwards called Mels; but which is the rig! t 
reading is uncertain, ; | | 
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from 4 place called Petrochus, by the temple of the Muſes, 
to a part of the mountain that overlooked them; from 
whence 1t was eaſy either to deſtroy them with ſtones, or 
drive them down into the plain. Sylla finding the cha- 
racter of theſe men for courage and fidelity ſupported by 


Gabinius, ordered them to put the thing in execution, — 


Mean time he drew up his forces and placed the cavalry 
in the wings; taking the right himſelf, and giving the left to 
Murzna. Gallus“ and Hortenſius, his lieutenants, com- 
manded a body of reſerve in the rear, and kept watch up- 
on the heights, to prevent their being ſurrounded. For 
it was eaſy to ſee that the enemy were preparing with their 
wings, which conſiſted of an infinite number of horſe, and 
all their lght-armed foot, troops that could move with 
great agility, and wind away at pleaſure, to take a circuit, 
and quite encloſe the Roman army. 

In the mean time, the two Chæroneans, ſupported, ac- 
cording to Sylla's order, by a party commanded by Ericus, 
ole unobſerved up Thurium, and gained the ſummit. As 
ſoon as they made their appearance, the barbarians were 
{truck with conſternation, and ſought refuge in flight; but 
in the confuſion many of them periſhed by means of each 
other, For, unable to find any firm footing, as they moved 


down the ſteep mountain, they fell upon the ſpears of thoſe 


that were next before them, or elſe puſhed them down the 
precipice. All this while the enemy were preſſing upon 
them from above, and galling them behind; inſomuch that 
three thouſand men were killed upon Thurium. As to 

thoſe who got down, ſome fell into the hands of Muræna, 
who met them in good order, and eafily cut them in pieces; 
others who fled to the main body, under Archelaus, where. 
ever they fell in with it, filled it with terror and diſmay ; 
and this was the thing that gave the officers moſt trouble, 
and principally occaſioned the defeat. Sylla, taking ad- 
vantage of their diſorder, moved with ſuch vigour and ex- 
pedition to the charge, that he prevented the effect of the 
armed chariots, For the chief ſtrength of thoſe chariots 
conſiſts in the courſe they run, and in the impetuoſity con- 
ſequent upon it; and if they have but a ſhort compaſs, they 


* Guarin, after Appian's Mithrid. reads Galla. And ſo it is in 


ſeveral manuſcripts. Dacier propoſes to read Palbus, which name 
occurs alterwards, | 
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are as inſignificant as arrows ſent from a bow not wel! 
drawn. This was the caſe at preſent with reſpect to the 
barbarians. Their chariots moved at firſt fo flow, and 
ther attacks were ſo lifcleſs, that the Romans clapped 


their hands, and received them with the utmoſt ridicule, 


They even called for freſh ones, as they uſed to do in 
the Hippodrome at Rome | 
Upon this, the infantry engaged. The barbarians, for 
their part, tried what the long pikes would do; and, by 
locking their ſhields together, endeavoured to keep them- 
ſelves in good order. As for the Romans, after their ſpears 
had had all the effect that could be expected from them, 
they drew their {words, and met the ſimitars of the enemy 
with a ſtrength which a juſt indignation inſpires. For Mi- 
thridates's generals had brought over fifteen thouſand ſlaves 
upon a proclamation of liberty, and placed them among the 
heavy-armed infantry. On which occaſion, a certain cen- 
turion is faid thus to have expreſſed himſelf :—<* Surely 
&« theſe are the Saturnalia; for we never ſaw ſlaves have 
© any ſhare of liberty at another time.“ However, as 
their ranks were fo cloſe, and their file ſo deep, that they 
could not eaſily be broken; and as they exerted a ſpirit 
which could not be expected from them, they were not 


repulſed and put in diſorder till the archers and ſlingers 


of the ſecond line diſcharged all their fury upon them. 


 Archelaus was now extending his right wing, in order 


to ſurround the Romans, and Hortenſius, with the cohorts 
under his command, puſhed down to take him in flank, 
But Archelaus, by a ſudden manceuvre turned againſt him 
with two thouſand horſe whom he had at hand, and by 
little and little drove him towards the mountains ; fo that 
being ſeparated from the main body, he was in danger ct 
being quite hemmed in by the enemy. Sylla, informed of 
this, puſhed up with his right wing, which had not yet 
engaged, to the aſſiſtance of Hortenſius. On the other 
hand, Archelaus, conjecturing, from the duſt that flew 
about, the real ſtate of the caſe, left Hortenſius, and 
haſtened back to the right of the Roman army, from 
whence Sylla had advanced, in hopes of finding it with- 
out a commander, . 

At the ſame time Taxiles led on the Chalcaſpides againſt 
Murzna, ſo that ſhouts were ſet up on both fides, which 
were re-echoed by the neighbouring mountains. Sylla now 


ſtopped to conſider which way he ſhould direct his courſe, 
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At length, concluding to return to his own poſt, he ſent 


Hortenſius with four cohorts to the aſſiſtance of Muræna, 


and himſelf with the fifth made up to his right wing with 
the utmoſt expedition. He found that without him it kept 
a good countenance againſt the troops of Archelaus ; but 
as ſoon as he appeared, his men made ſuch prodigious ef- 
forts, that they routed the enemy entirely, and purſued 


them to the river and mount Acontium. 


Amidſt this ſucceſs, Sylla was not unmindful of Murzna's 
danger, but haſtened with a remforcement to that quarter. 
He found him, however, victorious, and therefore had no- 
thing to do but to join in the purſuit. Great numbers of 
the barbarians fell in the field of battle, and full greater as 
they were endeavouring to gain their intrenchments ; fo 
that out of ſo many myriads only ten thouſand men reached 
Chalcis. Sylla ſays, he miſſed only fourteen of his men, 
and two of theſe came up in the evening, For this reaſon 
he inſcribed his trophies to Mars, to Victory, and Venus, to 


ſhow that he was no leſs indebted to good fortune, than to 


capacity and valour, for the advantages he had gained. 
The trophy I am ſpeaking of was erected for the victory 
won on the plain, where the troops of Archelaus began to 
give way, and to fly to the river Molus. The other tro- 
phy upon the top of Thurium, in memory of their getting 
above the barbarians, was inſcribed in Greek characters 
to the valour of Homoloicus and Anaxidamas. 

He exhibited games on this occaſion at Thebes, in a 
theatre erected for that purpoſe near the fountain of Ci1- 
pus. *, Put the judges were taken from other cities of 
Greece, by reaſon of the implacable hatred he bore the 
Thebans. He deprived them of half their territories, 
wiuch he conſecrated to the Pythian Apollo and the Olym- 


_ plan Jupiter; leaving orders that out of their revenues the 


moncy ſhould be repaid which he had taken from their 
temples. | | 

iter this, he received news that Flaccus, who was of 
the oppoſite faction, was elected conſul, and that he was 
bringing a great army over the Ionian, in pretence againſt 


Mithridates, but in reality againſt him. He therefore 


* Pauſanias tells us this fountain was ſo called, becauſe Cidipus 
tarp waſhed off the blood he was ſtained with in the murder of his 
ather, | 
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marched into Theſſaly to meet him. However, when he 
was arrived at Melitea, intelligence was brought him from 
feveral quarters, that the countries behind him were laid 
waſte by another army of the king's ſuperior to the former, 
Dorylaus was arrived at Chaleis with a large flect, which 
brought over eighty thouſand men, of the heſt equipped 
and beſt diſciplined troops of Mithridates. With theſe he 
entered Bootia, and mace himſelf maſter of the country, in 
opes of drawing Sylla to a battle. Archelaus remonſtrated 
2gainft that meaſure, but Dorylaus was fo far from regard- 
ing him, that he fcrupled not to aſſert, that ſo many myriads 
of men could not have bcen loſt without treachery, But 
Sylla ſoon turned back, and ſhowed Dorylaus how prudent 
the advice was which he had rejected, and what a proper 
tenſe its author had of the Roman valour. Indeed, Dory- 
jaus himſelf, after ſome flight ſkirmiſhes with Sylla at Til- 
vhoſium, was the firſt to agree that action was not the thing 
to be purſued any longer, but that the war was to be ſpun 
out, and decided at laſt by dint of money, 8 

However, the plain of Orchomenus, where they were 
encamped, being moſt advantageous for thoſe whoſe chief 
itrength conſiſted in cavalry, gave freſh ſpirits to Archelaus. 
For of all the plains of Bœotia the largeſt and moſt bean- 
tiful is this, which, without either tree or buſh, extends 
itſelf from the gates of Orchomenus to the fens in which 
the river Melas loſes itſelf. That river rifes under the 
walls of the city juſt mentioned, and is the only Grecian 
river which is navigable from its ſource, About the ſummer 
tolftice it overflows like the Nile, and produces plants of 
the ſame nature; only they are meagre and bear but little 
fruit. Its courſe is ſhort, great part of it ſoon ſtopping in 
thoſe dark and muddy fens. The reſt falls into the river 
Cephiſus, about the place where the water is bordered 
with ſuch excellent canes for flutes. 

The two armies being encamped oppoſite each other, 
Archelaus attempted not any thing. But Sylla began to 
cut trenches in ſeveral parts of the field, that he might, if 
poſſible, drive the enemy from the firm ground, which 
was ſo ſuitable for cavalry, and force them upon the 
moraſſes. The barbarians could not bear this, but upon 
the firſt ſignal from their generals, rode up at full ſpeed, 
and handled the labourers ſo rudely, that they all diſperſed. 
Tue corps too, defigned to ſupport them, was put to flight, 
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Sylla that moment leaped from his horſe, ſeized one of the 
enſigns, and puſned through the middle of the fugitives 
towards the enemy, crying aut,“ Here, Romans, is the 
ee bed of honour I am to die in. Do you, when you are 
«© aſked where you betrayed your general, remember to 
&« ſay, it was at Orchomenus.” Thefe words ſtopped 
them in their flight: beſides, two cohorts came from the 
right wing to his aſſiſtance, and at the head of this united 
corps he repulſed the enemy. | 
Sylla then drew back a little, to give his troops ſome re- 
freſiment; after which he brought them to work again, 
:ntending to draw a line of circumyallation round the bar- 
barians. Hereupon they returned in better order than 
before. Diogenes, ſon-in-law to Archelaus, fell gloriouſſy 
as he was performing wonders on the right. Their archers 
were charged ſo cloſe by the Romans, that they had not 
room to manage their bows, and therefore took a quantity 
of arrows in zheir hands, which they uſed inſtead of words, 
and with them killed ſeveral of their adverſaries. At laſt, 
however, they were broken and ſhut up in their camp, 
where they paſſed the night in great miſery on account 
of their dead and wounded. Next morning Sylla drew out 
his men to continue the trench; and as numbers of the 
barbagans came out to engage him, he attacked and routed 
them To effectually, that, in the terror they were in, none 
ſtood to guard the camp, and he entered it with them. — 
The fens were then filled with the blood of the ſlain, and 
the lake with dead bodies; mfomuch that even now many, 
of the weapons of the barbari:.ns, bows, helmets, frag- 
ments of iron breaſtplates, and ſwords, are found buried 
in the mud, though it is almoſt two hundred years fince 
that battle. Such is the account we have of the actions 
at Cheronea and Orchomenus. | Oe 
— Meanwhile Cinna and Carbo behaved with ſo much ri- 
gour and injuſtice at Rome to perſons of the greateſt di- 
ſtinction, that many, to avoid their tyranny, retired to 
Sylla's camp, as to a ſafe harbour; ſo that in a little time 
He had-a kind of ſenate about him. Metella, with much 
difficulty, ſtole from Rome with his children, and came to 
tell him, that his enemies had burnt his houſe and all his 
villas, and to entreat him to return home where his help 
was ſo much wanted. He was much perplexed in his de- 
Uberations, neither chooſing to negle& 1 afflicted country, 
| 2 
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nor knowing how to 80 and leave ſuch an important ob- 
ject as the Mithriaditic war in ſo unfiniſhed a flate, when 
he was addreſſed by a merchant of Delium, called Arche- 


laus, on the part of the general of that name, who wanted 


to ſound him about an accommodation, and to treat pri- 
vately of the conditions of it. „ 
Sylla was ſo charmed with the thing, that he haſtened to 
a perſonal conference with the general. Their interview 
Vas on the ſea-coſt near Delium, where ſtands a celebrated 
temple of Apollo. Upon their meeting, Archelaus pra- 
poſed that Sylla ſhould quit the Aſiatic and Pontic expedi- 


tion, and turn his whole attention to the civil war, engaging 


on the king's behalf to ſupply him with money, veſſels, and 
troops. Sylla propoſed in auſwer, that Archelaus ſhould 
quit the intereſt of Mithridates, be appointed king in his 


place, aſſume the title of an ally to the Romans, and put 
the king's ſhipping in his hands. When Archelaus ex- 
preſſed his deteſtation of this treachery, Sylla thus pro- 
ceeded : Is it poſſible, then, that you Archelaus, a Cap- 


« padocian, the ſlave, or, if you pleaſe, the friend of a 


© barbarous king, ſhould be ſhocked at a propoſal, which, 
« however in ſome reſpects exceptionable, mult be attended 
with the moſt advantageous conſequences ? Is it poſſible 
te that to me, the Roman general, to Sylla, you ſhould 


& take upon you to talk of treachery As if you w#e not 


„ that ſame Archelaus, who at Chæronea fled with a hand- 
“ ful of men, the poor remains of an hundred and twenty 
“ thouſand, who hid himſelf two days in the marſhes of 
«© Orchomenus, and left the roads of Bœotia blocked up 


« with heaps of dead bodies.” —Upon this Archelaus had 


recourſe to entreaty, and begged at lait a peace for Mi- 
thridates, This was allowed upon certain conditions 


Mithridates was to give up Aſia and Paphlagonia, cede 


Bythinia te Nicodemus, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes. 
He was to allow the Romans two thouſand talents to de- 
fray the expence of the war, beſides ſeventy armed gal- 
leys fully equipped. Sylla, on the other hand, was to ſe- 


cure Mithridates in the reſt of his dominions, and pro- 


cure him the title of friend and ally to the Romans. 


Theſe conditions being accepted and negotiated, Sylla 
returned through Theſſaly and Macedonia towards the 
Helleſpont. Archelaus, who accompanied him, was treated 


| with the greateſt reſpect, and when he happened to fall tick. 
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at Lariſſa, Sylla halted there for ſome time, and ſhowed | 
him all the attention he could have paid to his own general 
_ officers, or even to his colleague himſelf. This circumſtance 
rendered the battle of Chæronea a little ſuſpected, as if it 
had been gained by unfair means; and what added to the 
ſuſpicion was, the reſtoring of all the priſoners of Mi- 
thridates except Ariſtion, the avowed enemy of Archelaus, 
who was taken off by poiſon. But what confirmed the 
whole, was the ceſſion of ten thouſand acres in Eubcea to 
the Cappadocian, and the title that was given him of friend 
and ally to the Romans. Sylla, however, in his Com- 
mentaries, obviates all theſe cenſures. 

During his ſtay at Lariſſa, he received an embaſſy from 
Mithridates, entreating him not to inſiſt upon his giving 
up Paphlagonia, and repreſenting that the demand of 
ſhipping was inadmiſſible. Sylla heard theſe remonſtrances 
with indignation—* What,“ {aid he, © does Mithridates 
„pretend to keep Paphlagonia, and refuſe to ſend the 
© yeſſels I demanded ? Mithridates, whom I ſhould have 
expected to entreat me on his knees that I would ſpare 
e that right hand which had ſlain ſo many Romans—But 
I am ſatisfied that, when return to Aſia, he will change 
* his ſtyle. While he reſides at Pergamus, he can direct 
« at eaſe the war he has not ſeen.” The ambaſſadors 
were ſtruck dumb with this indignant anſwer, while Ar- 
chelaus endeavoured to ſooth and appeaſe the anger of 
Sylla, by every mitigating expreſſion, and bathing his 
hand with his tears. At length he prevailed on the Roman 
general to ſend him to Mithridates, aſſuring him that he 
would obtain his conſent to all the articles, or periſh in 
the attempt. | | 

Sylla upon this aſſurance diſmiſſed him, and invaded 
Medica, where he committed great depredations, and then 
returned to Macedonia, He received Archelaus at Philip- 
pi, who informed him that he had ſucceeded perfectly 
well in his negotiation, but that Mithridates was extreme- 
Iy defirous of an interview. His reaſon for it was this: 
Fimbria, who had ſlam the conſul Flaceus, one of the 
heads of the oppoſite faction, and defeated the king's ge- 
nerals, was now marching againſt Mithridates himſelf, 
Mithridates, alarmed at this, wanted to form a friendſhip 
with Sylla. | ne, | 

Their interview was at Dardanus in the country of Troas, 
Mithridates came with two hundred galleys, an army of 
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twenty thouſand foot, fix thouſand horſe, and a great num- 
ber of armed chariots, Sylla had no more than four cohorts 
and two hundred horſe, Mithridates came forward, and 
offered him his hand, but Sylla firſt aſked him.“ Whether 


„he would ſtand to the conditions that Archelaus had 


* ſettled with im?” The king heſitated upon it, and 


Sylla then ſaid, „It is for petitioners to ſpeak firſt, and 


% for conquerors to hear in filence.” Mithridates then 
began a long harangue, in which he endeavoured to apo- 

logize for hitafelf, by throwing the blame partly upon the 
gods and partly upon the Romans. At length Sylla in- 
terrupted him“ I have often,” faid he, © heard that 
5s Mithridates was a good orator, but now I know it by 
experience, ſince he has been able to give a colour to 


* ſuch unjuſt and abominable deeds,” Then he ſet forth 


in bitter terms, and ia fuch a manner as could not be 


replied to, the king's ſhameful conduct, and in concluſion 
alked him again, Whether he would abide by the con- 
«© ditions ſettled with Archelaus?“ Upon his anſwering 
in the affirmative, Sylla took him in his arms and faluted 
him. Then he preſented to him the two kings, Ariobar- 
zanes and Nicomedes, and reconciled them to each other, 

Mithiridates, having delivered up to him ſeventy of his 
{hips and five hundred archers, failed back to Pontus. Sylla 
 nerceived that his troops were much offended at the peace: 
they thought it an unſufferable thing, that a prince who, 
of all the kings in the univerſe, was the bittereſt enemy to 
| Rome; who had cauſed an hundred and fifty thouſand 
Romans to be murdered in Aſia in one day, ſhould go off 
with the wealth and ſpoils of Aſia, which he had been plun- 
dering and oppreſſing full four years. But he excuſed him- 


ſelf to them by obſerving, that they ſhould never have been 


able to carry on the war againſt both Fimbria and Mi- 
thridates, if they had joined their forces. 
From thence he marched againſt Fimbria, who was en- 


camped at Thyatira; and having marked out a camp very 
near him, he began upon the intrenchment. The ſoldiers | 


Dyna, and readily aſſiſted them in their work. Fimbria 
ſeeing this deſertion, and withal dreading Sylla as an im- 
placable enemy, deſpatched himſelf upon the ſpot. | 

Syila laid a fine upon Aſia of twenty thouſand talents ; 


of Fimbria came out in their veils, and ſaluted thoſe of 


and beſide this, the houſes of private perſons were ruined by 
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che inſolence and diſorder of the ſoldiers he quartered upon 
them. For he commanded every houſeholder to give the 
ſoldier who lodged with him ſixteen drachmas a day, and 
to provide a ſupper for him and as many friends as he choſe: 
to invite. A centurion was to have fifty drachmas u 
day, and one dreſs to wear within doors, and another in 
public. | : | 

Theſe things ſettled, he ſet ſail from Epheſus with his 
whole fleet, and reached the harbour of Pirzus the third 
day. At Athens he. got himſelf initiated in the myſteries 
of Ceres, and from that city he took with him the library 
of Apellicon and Teian, in which were molt of the works 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, books at that time not fuf- 
ficiently known to the world. When they were brought to 
Rome, it is ſaid that Tyrannio the grammarian prepared 
many of them for publication *, and that Andronicus the 
Rhodian, getting the manuſeripts by his means, did actually 
publiſh them, together with thoſe indexes that are now in 
every body's hands. The old Peripatetics appear indeed 
to have been men of curioſity and erudition; but they had 
neither met with many of Ariſtotle's and Theophraſtus's 
books, nor were thoſe they did meet with correct copies; 
becauſe the inheritance of Neleus the Scepſian, to whom 
ns roms left his works, fell into mean and obſcure 

ands. 8 | fs 

During Sylla's ſtay at Athens, he felt a painful numbneſs 
in his feet, which Strabo calls the Ii ping of the gout, This 
obliged him to ſail to Adepſus, for the benefit of the warm 
baths, where he lounged away the day with mimics and. 
buſfoons and all the train of Bacchus. One day as he was 
walking by the ſea- ſide, ſome ſiſnermen preſented him with 
a curious diſh of fiſh. - Delighted with the preſent, he aſked 
the people of what country they were, and when he heard 
they were Alæans, What,” faid he, “ are any of the 
„ Alzans then alive?“ for in purſuance of his victory at. 
Orchomenus, he had razed three cities of Bœotla, Anthe- 
don, Larymna, and Alex, The poor men were ſtruck 
dumb with fear, but he told them with a ſmile, © . They 


* The Latin interpreter renders evz:uzozeIu intervertiſſe, and 
Dacier d#ourna, both which ſignify + 47:4 to bis own uſe, But they 
are certainly wrong. ArTogoxiverzoJu las that ſenſe. Beſides, 
Cicero and Strabo give Tyrannio a character that ſets kim above 
any meanneſs, 
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« might go away quite happy, for they had brought very 
« reſpectable mediators with them.“ The Alzans tell us, 
that from that time they took courage, and re- eſtabliſned 
themſelves in their old habitations. 

Sylla, now recoy-red, paſſed through Theſſaly and Ma- 
eedonia to the fea, intending to crots over from Dyrra- 
chium to Brunduſium, with a fleet of twelve hundred ſail, 
In that neighbourhood ſtands Apollonia, near which is a 
remarkable ſpot of ground called Nymphzum*. The 
lawns and meadows are of incomparable verdure, though 
interſperſed with iprings from which continually iſſues fire. 
In this piace, we are told, a ſatyr was taken aſleep, exactly 
ſuch as ſtatuaries and painters repreſent to us. He was 
brought to Sylla, and interrogated in many languages who 
he was; but he uttered nothing intelligible ; his accent 
being harſh and inarticulate, ſomething between the neigh- 
ing of a horſe and the bleating of a goat. Sylla was 
thocked with tus appearance, and ordered him to be taken 
out of his preſence. 

When ke was upon the point of embarking with his 
troops, he began to be afraid, that as ſoon as they reached 
Italy, they would diſperſe and retire to their reſpective 
cities. Hereupon they came to him of their own accord, 
and took an oath that they ſhould ſtand by him to the laſt, 
and not wilfully do any damage to Italy. And as they ſaw 
he would want large ſums of money, they went and collected 
each as much as they could afford, and brought it him. 
He did not, however, receive their cont:ibution, but hav- 
ing thanked them for their attachment, and encouraged 
them to hope the beſt, he ſet fail. He had to go, as he 
himſelf tells us, againſt fifteen generals of the other party, 
who had under them no leſs than two hundred and fifty 
cohorts. But heaven gave him evident tokens of ſucceſs. 
He ſacrificed immediately upon his landing at Tarentum, 
and the liver of the victim had the plain impreſſion Þ of a 


* In this place the Nymphs had an oracle, of the manner of con- 
ſulting which, Dion (1. 41.) tells us ſeveral ridiculous ſtories, Stra- 
bo ſpeaking of it in his ſeventh book, tells us the Nymphæum is a 
rock, out of which iſſues fire, and that beneath it flow fLreams of 
flaming bitumen, | 

The prieſts traced the figures they wanted upon the Iver on 
their hands, and by holding it very cloſe, eaſily made the impreſſion 
upon it while it was warm and phant, | 
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crown of laurel, with two ſtrings hanging down. A little 
before his paſſage, there were ſeen in the day-time upon 
Mount Hephæum * in Campama two great he-goats en- 
gaged, which uſed all the movements that men do in fight- 
ing. The phenomenon raiſed itſelf by degrees from the 
earth into the air, where it diſperſed itſelf in the manne1 
of ſhadowy phantoms, and quite diſappeared, 

A little after this, young Marius, and Norbanus the 
conſul, with two very powerful bodies, preſumed to attack 
Sylla; who, without any regular diſpoſition of his troops, or 
order of battle, by the mere valour and impetuoſity of his 
ſoldiers, after having lain ſeven thouſand of the enemy, 
obliged Norbanus to ſeek a refuge within the walls of 
Capua. This ſucceſs he mentions as the cauſe why his 
ſoldiers did not deſert but deſpiſed the enemy, though 
greatly ſuperior in numbers. He tells us, moreever, that 
an enthufiaſtie ſervant of Pontius, in the town of Silvium, 
announced him victorious, upon the communicated authority 
of Bellona, but informed him at the ſame time, that if he 
did not haſten, the eapitol would be burnt This actually 
happened on the day predicted, which was the ſixth of 
July. About this time it was that Marcus Lucullus, one 
of Sylla's officers, who had no more than fixteen cohorts 
under his command, found himſelf on the point of enga- 
ging an enemy who had fifty: though he had the utmoſt 
confidence in the valour of his troops, yet as many of them 
were without arms, he was doubtful about the onſet. 
While he was deliberating about the matter, a gentle breeze 
bore from a neighbouring field a quantity of flowers that 
fell on the ſhields and helmets of the ſoldiers in ſuch a 
manner that they appeared to be crowned with garlands. 
This circumſtance had ſuch an effect upon them , that 
they charged the enemy with double vigour and courage,, 


There is no ſuch mountain as Hephæum known. Livy. men- 
tions the hills of Tifata near Capua. . 

+ The uſe that the ancient Romans as well as Greeks made of en- 
thuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, in war particularly, was ſo great, and fo 
frequent, that it appears to take off mueh from the idea of their na- 
tive courage and valour. The lighteſt circumſtance, as in the im- 
probable inſtance referred to, of a preternatural kind, or bearing 
the leaſt ſhadow of a religious ceremony, would animate them to 
thoſe exploits, which, though a rational valour,. was certainly ca- 
_ of effeting them, without ſuch. influence they would never 

e undertaken, | | 
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killed eighteen thouſand, and became complete maſters of 
the field, and of the camps. This Marcus Lucullus was 
brother to that Lucullus who afterwards conquered Mi- 
thridates and Tigranes. | . 
Sylla ſtill faw himſelf ſurrounded with armies and power- 
ful enemies, to whom he was inferior in point of force, and 
therefore had recourſe to fraud. He made Scipio, one of 
the conſuls, ſome propoſals for an accommodation, upon 
which many interviews and conferences enſued. But Sylla 
always finding ſome pretence for gaining time, was cor- 
rupting Scipio's ſoldiers all the while by means of his own, 
who were as well practiſed as their general in every art of 
ſolicitation, They entered their adverſaries camp, and, 
mixing among them, ſoon gained them over, ſome by 
money, ſome by fair promiſes, and others by the molt 
inſinuating adulation. At laſt Sylla advancing to their in- 
trenchments with twenty cohorts, Scipio's men ſaluted 
them as fellow-ſoldiers, and came out and joined them; 
fo that Scipio was left alone in his tent, where he was 
taken, but immediately after diſmiſſed in ſafety. Theſe 
twenty cohorts were Sylla's decoy-birds, by which he drew 
_ forty more into his net, and then brought them altoge- 
ther into his camp. On this occaſion Carbo is reported 
to have ſaid, that in Sylla he had to contend both with a 
fox and a lion, but the fox gave him the moſt trouble. 
The year following young Marius being conſul, and at 
the head of fourſcore cohorts, gave Sylla the challenge. 
Sylla was very ready to accept it that day in particular, on 
account of a dream he had the night before. He thought 
he ſaw old Marius, who had now been long dead, adviſing 
his ſon to beware of the enſuing day, as big with miſchief 
to him. This made Sylla impatient for the combat. The 
Art ſtep he took towards it was to fend for Dolabella, who 
had encamped at ſome diſtance. The enemy had blocked 
i:p the roads; and Sylla's troops were much haraſſed in 
endeavouring to open them. Beſides, a violent ram hap- 
pened to fall, and ſtill more incommoded them in their 
work. Hereupon the officers went and entreated Sylla 
29 defer the battle till another day, ſhowing him how his 
men were beaten out with fatigue, and ſeated upon. the 
ground with their ſhields under them. Sylla yielded to 
heir arguments, though with great reluctance, and gave 
them orders to intrench themſelves. 5 
They were juſt begun to put theſe orders in execution, 


when Marius rode boldly up in hopes of finding them diſ- 
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perſed and in great diſorder. Fortune ſeized chis moment 
for accompliſhing Sylla's dream. His ſoldiers, fired with 
indignation, left their work, {tuck their pikes in the trench, 
and with drawn {words and loud ſhouts ran to the charge. 
The enemy made but a flight reſiſtance; they were routed, 
and vaſt numbers ſlain in their flight. Marius himſelf fed 
to Præneſte, where he found the gates ſhut ; but a rope 
was let down, to which he faſtened himſelf, and ſo he was 
taken up over the wall. a 
Some authors indeed write, and among the reſt Feneſ- 
talla, that Marius ſaw nothing of the battle, but that being 
oppreſſed with watching and tatigue, he laid himſelf down 
in a ſhade, after the ſignal was given, and was not awaked 
without difficulty when all was loſt. Sylla ſays, he loſt 
only three and twenty men in this battle, though he killed 
ten thouſand of the enemy, and took eight thouſand pri- 
ſoners. He was equally ſucceſsful with reſpect to his heu- 
tenants Pompey, Craſſus, Metellus, and Servilius, who 
without any miſcarriage at all, or with none of any conſe» 
quence, defeated great and powerful armies ; inſomuch 


that Carbo, who was the chief ſupport of the oppoſite 


party, ſtole out of his camp by night, and paſſed over in- 
to Africa, 1 | 

The laſt conflict Sylla had, was with Telefinus the 
Samnite, who entered the lifts like a freſh champion againſt 
one that was weary, and was near throwing him at the 
very gates of Rome, Teleſinus had collected a great body 


of forces, with the aſſiſtance of a Lucanian named Lame 


ponius, and was haſtening to the relief of Marius who was 
beſieged in Præneſte. But he got intelligence that Sylla 
and Pompey were advancing ageinſt him by long marches, 
the one to take him in front, and the other in rear, and 
that he was in the utmoſt danger of being hemmed in, 
both before and behind. In this caſe, like a man of great 
abilities and experience of the moſt critical kind, he de- 
2amped by night, and marched with his whole army di- 
rectly towards Rome; which was in ſo unguarded a con- 
dition, that he might have entered it without difficulty. 
But he ſtopped when he was only ten furlongs from the 
Oolline Gate, and contented himſelf with paſſing the night 
2etore the walls, greatly encouraged and elevated at the 
thought of having outdone ſo many great commanders in. 
point of generalſhip. | Th 
H 6 
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_ Early next morning the young nobility mounted their 
horſes, and fell upon him. He defeated them, and killed 
a conſiderable number; among the reſt fell Appius Claudius, 
a young man of ſpirit, and of one of the moſt illuſtrious 
families in Rome.. The city was now full of terror and 
confulton—the women ran about the ftreets, bewailing 


themſelves, as if it was juſt going to be taken by aſſault 
when Balbus, who was fent before by Sylla, appeared ad- 


vancing at full ſpeed with ſeven hundred horſe. He topped 
juſt long enough to give his horſes time to cool, and then 
briddled them again, and proceeded to keep the enemy in 
play. | 5 5 

In the mean time Sylla made his appearance, and having 
cauſed his firſt ranks to take a ſpeedy refreſhment, he began 


to put them in order of battle, Dolabella and Torquatuz 


preſſed him to wait ſome time, and not lead his men in that 
fatigued condition to an engagement that muſt prove de- 
ciſtve. For he had not now to do with Carbo and Marius, 
but with Samnites and Lucanians, the molt inveterate 
enemies to the Roman name. However, he overruled their 
motion, and ordered the trumpets to ſound to the charge, 
though it was now ſo late as the tenth hour of the day. 
There was no battle during the whole war fought with ſuch 
obſtinacy as this. The right wing commanded by Craſſus, 
had greatly the advantage; but the left was much diſtreſſed, 
and began to gave way. Sylla made up to his aſſiſtance. 


He rode a white horſe of uncommon ſpirit and ſwiftneſs; 


and two of the enemy, knowing him by it, levelled their 
ſpears at him. He himſelf perceived it not, but his groom 
did, and with a ſudden laſh made the horſe ſpring forward, 
ſo that the ſpears only grazed his tail, and fixed themſelves 
in the ground. It is ſaid that in all his battles he wore in 
his boſom a ſmall golden image of Apollo, which he 
brought from Delphi. On this occaſion he kiſſed it with 
particular devotion “, and addreſſed it in theſe terms :— 
« O Pythian Apollo, who haſt conducted the fortunate 
Cornelius Sylla through ſo many engagements with ho- 
„ nour; when thou haſt brought him to the threſhold of 
* his country, wilt thou let him fall there inglorious by 
* the hands of his own citizens?“ 


By this it appears, that the heathens made the ſame uſe of the 
_ of their gods, which the Romaniſts do of images and re- 
CS, ; | | 
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After this act of devotion, Sylla endeavoured to rally his 
men: ſome he entreated, ſome he threatened, and others 
he forced back to the charge. But at length his whole left 
wing was routed, and he was obliged to mix with the fugi- 
tives to regain his camp, after having loſt many of his 
friends of the higheſt diſtinction. & good number, too, 
of thoſe who came out of the city to ſee the battle, were 
trodden under foot and periſhed. Nay, Rome itſelf was 


thought to be abſolutely loſt ; and the ſiege of Præneſte, 


where Marius had taken up his quarters, near being raiſed, 
For after the defeat many of the fugitives repaired thither, 
and delired Lucretms Ofella, who had the direction of the 
fiege, to quit it immediately, becauſe (they ſaid) Sylla 
was flain, and his enemies maſters of Rome. | 

But the ſame evening, when it was quite dark, there- 
came perſons to Sylla's camp, on the part of Craſſus, to 
defire refreſhments for him and his ſoldiers, For he had 
defeated the enemy, and purſued them to Antemna, where 
he was fat down to beſiege them. Along with this news, 
Sylla was informed, that the greateſt part of the enemy was 
cut off in the action. As ſoon, therefore, as it was day, 
he repaired to Antemna. There three thouſand of the 
other faction ſent deputies to him to intercede for mercy; 
and he promiſed them impunity, on condition that they 
would come to him after ſome notable ſtroke againſt the 
reſt of his enemies. Confiding in his honour, they fell 
upon another corps, and thus many of them were flain 
by the hands of their fellow-ſoldiers. Sylla, however, col- 
lected theſe, and what was left of the others, to the number 
of {ix thouſand, into the Circus; and at the ſame time 
aſſembled the ſenate in the temple of Bellona. The mo- 
ment he began his harangue, his ſoldiers, as they had been 
ordered, fell upon thaſe ſix thouſand poor wretches, and 
cut them in pieces. The cry of ſuch a number of people 
maſſacred in a place of no great extent, as may well be 
imagined, was very dreadful. The ſenators were ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment. But he with a firm and unaltered 
countenance continuing his diſcourſe, © Bade them attend 
eto what he was ſaying, and not trouble themſelves about 
„what was doing without; for the noiſe they heard came 
* only from ſome malefactors, whom he had ordered to be 
chaſtiſed.“ 
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It was evident from hence to the leaſt diſcerning among 
the Romans, that they were not delivered from tyranny ; 
they had only changed their tyrant, Marius, indeed, 
from the firſt was of a harſh and ſevere diſpoſition, and 
power did not produce, it only added to his cruelty. But 
Sylla, at the beginning, bore proſperity with great modera- 
tion; though he ſeemed more attached to the patricians, 
it was thought he would protect the rights of the people: 
he had loved to laugh from his youth, and had been fo 
compaſſionate that he often melted into tears, This change 
in him, therefore, could not but caſt a blemiſh upon power, 
On his account it was believed, that high honours and 
fortunes will not ſuffer men's manners to remain in their 
original ſimplicity, but that it begets in them inſolence, 
arrogance, and inhumanity, Whether power does really 
produce ſuch a change of diſpoſition, or whether it only 
diſplays the native badneſs of the heart, belongs however 
to another department of letters to inquire. | 
Sylla now turning himſelf to kill and to deſtroy, filled 
the city with maſſacres, which had neither number nor 
bounds. He even gave up many perſons againit whom he 
had no complaint, to the private revenge of his creatures, 
At laſt one of the young nobility, named Caius Metellus, 
ventured to put theſe queſtions to him in the ſenate—e 
„ Tell us, Sylla, when we ſhall have an end of our cala- 
“ mities ? how far thou wilt proceed, and when we may 
« hope thou wilt ſtop? We alk thee not to ſpare thoſe 
« whom thou haſt marked out for puniſhment, but we aſſ 
* an exemption from anxiety for thoſe whom thou haſt de- 
« termined to ſave.” Sylla ſaid, He did not yet knogr 
« whom he ſhould fave.” „ Then,” replied Metellus, 
let us know whom thou intendeſt to deſtroy 3? and Sylla 
anſwered, © He would do it.” Some, indeed, aſcribe 
the laſt reply to Aufidius, one of Sylla's flatterers. 

Immediately upon this, he proſcribed eighty citizens, 
without conſulting any of the magiſtrates in che leaſt. 
Aud as the public expreſſed their indignation at this, the 
{ſecond day after he proſcribed two hundred and twenty 
more, and as many on the third, Then he told the people 
from the ro/trum, * He had now proſcribed all that he 
« remembered; and ſuch as he had forgot, muſt come into 
“ tome future proſcription,” Death was the pumihment 
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he ordained for any one who ſhould harbour or ſave a per- 


ſon proſcribed, without excepting a brother, a fon, or a 
parent ! Such was to be the reward of humanity! But 
two talents were to be the reward of murder, whether it 
were a {lave that killed his maſter, or a ſon his father! 


The moſt unjuſt circumſtance, however, of all, ſeemed to 


be, that he declared the ſons and grandſons of proſcribed 


perſons infamous, and confiſcated their goods ! 


The liſts were put up not only at Rome, but in all the 
cities of Italy. Neither temple of the gods, nor paternal 
dwelling, nor hearth of hoſpitality, was any protection a- 
gainſt murder. Huſbands were deſpatched in the boſoms 
of their wives, and ſons in thoſe of their mothers. And 
the ſacrifices to reſentment and revenge, were nothing to 
thoſe who fell on account of their wealth. So that it was 
a common ſaying among the ruffians, © Fs fine houſe was 


the death of {ſuch a one, his gardens of another, and his 


0 * 8 0 o 
© hot-baths of a third.” Quintus Aurelius, a quiet man, 


who thought he could have no ſhare in thoſe miſeries, but 
that which compaſſion gave him, came one day into the 


forum, and out of curiofity read the names of the pro- 


ſcribed. Finding his own, however, among the reſt, he 
eried out, Wretch that I am ! my Alban villa purſues. 
% me; and he had not gone far before a ruffian came up 
and killed him, „ 

In the mean time young Marius being taken *, flew 
himſelf. Sylla then came to Præneſte, where at firſt he 
tried the inhabitants, and had them executed ſingly. But 
afterwards finding he had not leiſure for ſuch formalities, 
he collected them to the number of twelve thouſand, and 


ordered them to be put to death, excepting only one who 


had formerly entertained him at his houſe. This man with 
a noble ſpirit told him, He would never owe his life to 
*« the deſtroyer of his country ;?? and voluntarily mixing 
with the crowd, he died with his fellow- citizens! The 
ſtrangeſt, however, of all his proceedings, was that with 
reſpect to Catiline. This wretch had killed his own brother 
during the civil war, and now he defired Sylla to put him 
among the proſcribed, as a. perſon full ahve ; which he 


* He was not taken; but as he was endeavouring to make his 
*fcape by a ſubterrancous paſſage, he found it beſet by Sylla's ſo!- 
ers; whereupon he ordered one of his Zaves to kill him, 
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made no difficulty of doing. Catiline, in return, went and 
killed one Marcus Marius, who was of the oppoſite faction, 
brought his head to Sylla, as he ſat upon his tribunal in 


the forum, and then waſhed his hands in the luſtral water“ 
at the door of Apollo's temple, which was juſt by. 


\ Theſe maſſacres were not the only thing that afflicted the 


Romans. He declared himſelf dictator, reviving that office 
in his own favour, though there had been no inſtance of it 
for an hundred and twenty years, He got a decree of am- 


neſty for all he had done: and, as to the future, it inveſted 
him with power of life and death, of confiſcating, of co- 


lonizing, of building or demoliſhing cities, of giving or 
taking away kingdoms at his pleaſure. He exerciſed his 


power in ſuch an inſolent and deſpotic manner with regard 


to confiſcated goods, that his applications of them from the 
tribunal were more intolerable than the confiſcations them- 
ſelves, He gave to handſome proſtitutes, to harpers, to 
buffoons, and to the moſt wicked of his enfranchiſed ſlaves 


the revenues of whole cities and provinces, and compelled 


women of condition to marry ſome of thoſe ruffians. 
He was deſirous of an alliance with Pompey the Great, 


and made him divorce the wife he had, in order to his mar- 


rying Æmilia, the daughter of Scaurus by his own wife 
Metella, though he had to force her from Manius Gla- 
brio, by whom ſhe was pregnant. The young lady, how- 
ever, died in childbed, in the houſe of Pompey, her ſe- 
cond huſband. | | 

Lueretius Ofella, who had beſieged Marius in Præneſte, 
now aſpired to the conſulſhip, and prepared to ſue for it. 
Sylla forbade him to proceed; and when he ſaw that in 
confidence of his intereſt with the people, he appeared not- 
withitanding in public as a candidate, he ſent one of the 
centurions who attended him, to deſpatch that brave man, 
while he himſelf ſat on his tribunal in the temple of Caſtor 
and Pollux, and looked down upon the murder. The 
people ſeized the eenturion, and brought him with loud 


complaints before Sylla. He commanded ſilence, and told 
them the thing was done by his order; the centurion 
therefore was to be diſmiſſed immediately. | 


Here is another inſtance of a Heathen cuſtom adopted by the 


+ Romaniſts. An excluſion from the uſe of this holy water was con- 


fidered by the Greeks as a ſort of excommunicatien. We find di- 
ms preg it to the murderers of Laius. Sophoc, Ocpid. Abt. 
1, Ic. I. | 
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About this time he led up his ein; which was mag- 
nificent for the diſplay of wealth, and of the royal ſpoils 
which were a new ſpectacle ; but that which crowned all, 
was the proceſſion of the exiles. Some of the moſt Yale; 
ous and moſt powerful of the citizens followed the chariot, 
and called Sylla their ſaviour and father, becauſe, by his 
means it was that they returned to their country, and were 
reſtored to their wives and children. When the triumph 
was over, he gave an account of his great actions in a ſet 
ſpeech to the people, and was no leſs particular in relating 
the inſtances of his good fortune, than thoſe of his valour, 
He even concluded with an order, that for the future he 
mould be called Felix {that is the Fortunate). But in 
writing to the Grecians, and in his anſwers to the appli- 
cations, he took the additional name of Epaphroditus /the 
favourite of Venus). The micription upon the trophies left 
among us, is, Lucius CorRnEt1vs Sri Evaruro- 
DIiTUs. And to the twins he had by Metella, he gave 
the names of Fauſtus and Fauſta, which, in the Roman 

language, ſignifies auſpiczous and happy. | 

A ſtill ſtronger proof of his placing more confidence in 
his good fortune, than in his achievements, was his laying 
down the dictato rihip. After he had put an infinite num- 

ber ſof people to death, broke in upon the conſtitution, 
and changed the form of government, he had the hardi- 
neſs to leave the people full power to choole conſuls again; 
while he himſelf, without pretending to any direction of 
their ſuffrages, walked about the /erum as a private man, 
and put 1t in the power of any perſon to take his life, In 
the firſt election he had the mortification to fee his enemy 
Marcus Lepidus, a bold and enterpriſing man, declared 
conſul, not by his own 1ntereſt, but by that of Pompey, 
who on this occaſion exerted himſelf with the people, 

| And when he faw Pompey going off happy in his victory, 
ha called him to him, and ſaid, © No doubt, young man, 
your politics are very excellent, ſince you have prefer. 
red Lepidus to Catulus, the worſt and moſt ſtupid of 

«© men to the beſt, It is high time to awake and be up- 

* on your guard, now you have ſtrengthened your ad. 
verfary againſt yourſelf.” Sylla ſpoke this from ſome- 
thing like a prophetic ſpirit ; for Lepi idus ſoon ated with 
the utmoſt inſolence, as Pompey's declared enemy. 25 
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Sylla gave the people a magnificent entertainment, on 
account of his dedicating the tenths of his ſubſtance to 
Hercules. The proviſions were fo over-abundant, that x 
great quantity was thrown every day into the river; and 
the wine that was drank, was forty ycars old at leaſt. In 
the midſt of this feaſting, which laſted many days, Metella 
tickened and died. As the priefts forbade him to approach 
her, and to have his houſe defiled with mourning, he ſent 
her a bill of divorce, and ordered her to be carried to ano. 
ther houſe while the breath was in her body. His ſuper. 
ſtition made him very punctilious in obſerving theſe laws 
of the prieſts; but by giving into the utmoſt profuſions, he 
tranſgreſſed a law of his own, which limited the expence 
of funerals, He broke in upon his own ſumptuary law 
too, with reſpect to diet, by paſſing his time in the moſt 
extravagant banquets, and having recourſe to debauches 
to combat anxiety. 
A few months after he preſented the people with a ſhow 
of gladiators. And as at that time men and women had 
no ſeparate places, but fat promiſcuouſly in the theatre, a 
woman of great beauty, and of one of the beſt families, 
happened to fit near Sylla. She was the daughter of Met. 
fala, and fiſter to the orator Hortenſius; her name Valeria; 
and ſhe had lately been divorced from her huſband. This 


woman, coming behind Sylla, touched him, and took off 


2 little of the nap of his robe, and then returned to her 
place. Sylla looked at her, quite amazed at her famili- 
arity ; when fhe ſaid, Wonder not, my lord, at what } 
„have done; I had only a mind to ſhare a little in your 
good fortune.” Sylla was far from being diſpleaſed; 
on the contrary it appeared that he was flattered very agree- 
ably, For he ſent to aſk her name, and to inquire into 
her family and character. Then followed an exchange of 


amorous regards and ſmiles ; which ended in a contract 


and marriage. The lady, perhaps, was not to blame. 


But Sylla, though he got a woman of reputation and great 


accompliſhments, yet came into the match upon wrong 
principles. Like a youth, he was caught with ſoft looks 
and languiſhing airs, things that are wont to excite the 
towelt of the paſſions. | | 

Yet, notwithſtanding he had married fo extraordinary a 
woman, he continued his commerce with actreſſes and fe- 
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male muſicians, and fat drinking whole days with a parcel _ 
or buffoons about him. His chief favourites at this time 
were Roſcius the comedian, Sorex the mimic, and Metro- 


bus who uſed to act a woman's part; * «* 
m * *: : -» * 5 * * 
5 2 7 * * * Theſe courſes 


added ſtrength to a diſtemper, that was but ſlight at the 
beginning ; and for a long time he knew not that he had 
an abſceis within him. This abſceſs corrupted his fleſh, 
and turned it all into hee ; ſo that, though he had many 
perſons employed both day and night to clean him, the 
part taken away was nothing to that which remained. 
His whole attire, his baths, his baſons, and his food were 
fled with that perpetual flux of vermine and corruption. 
And though he bathed many times a day, to cleanſe and 
purify himſelf z it was in vain, The corruption came on 
0 fait, that it was impoſſible to overcome it. 

We are told, that among the ancients, Acaſtus, the ſon 
of Pelias, died of this ſickneſs; and of thoſe that come 


vearer our times, Aleman the poet, Pherecydes the divine, 


Calliſthenes the Olynthian, who was kept in cloſe priſon, 
and Mucius the lawyer. And if after theſe we may take 


notice of a man who did not diſtinguiſh himſelf by any 
= thing laudable, but was noted another way, it may be 


mentioned, that the fugitive ſlave Eunus, who kindled up 
the Servile war in Sicily, and was afterwards taken and 
carried to Rome, died there of this diſeaſe. | 

Sylla not only foreſaw his death, but has left ſomething 
relating to it in his writings. He finiſhed the twenty- 
tecond book of his Commentaries only two days before he 
died: and he tells us that the Chaldzans had predicted, 
that after a life of glory he would depart in the height of 
his proſperity. He farther acquaints us, that his ſon who 
died a little before Metella, appeared to him in a dream, 
dreſſed in a mean garment, and deſired him to bid adieu to 
bis cares, and go along with him to his mother Metella, 
with whom he ſhould live at eaſe, and enjoy the charms 
of tranquillity. He did not, however, withdraw his atten- 
tion from public affairs. It was but ten days before his 
death that he reconciled the contending parties at Puteol®, 
and gave them a ſet of laws for the regulation of their police. 


* In the Greek Dichzarchia, which is another name for Puteo!;, 
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And the very day before he died, upon information ha | 


the quæſtor Granius would not pay what he was indebted 
to-the ſtate, but waited for his death to avoid paying it at 
all, he ſent for him into his apartment, planted his ſervant; 
about him, and ordered them ro ſtrangle him. The vio. 
lence with which he ſpoke, ſtrained him ſo much, that the 
impoſthume broke, and he voided a vait quantity of blood, 
His ſtrength now failed faſt, and, after he had pailed the 
night in great agomes, he expired. He left two young 


children by Mcetella; and Valeria, after his death, was 


delivered of a daughter called Po/thuma; a name given of 
courie by the Romans to ſuch as are born after the death 
of therr father, Yn | 


Many of Sylla's enemies now combined with Lepidus, 


to prevent his having the uſual honours of burial : But 


Pompey, though he was ſomewhat diſpleaſed at Sylla, 
becaule, of all his friends, he had left him only out of his 
will, in this caſe interpoſed his authority; and prevailed 
upon ſome by his intereſt and entreaties, and on others by 
menaces, to drop their oppoſition. Then he conveyed the 
body to Rome, and conducted the whole funeral; not only 
with ſecurity, but with honour. Such was the quantity of 


ſpices brought in by the women, that excluſive of thoſe 


carried in two hundred and ten great baſkets, a figure of 
Sylla at full length, and of a /i#or beſides, was made en- 
tirely of cinnamon and the choiceſt frankincenſe. The 
day happened to be ſo cloudy, and the rain was ſo much 
expected, that it was about the ninth hour “ before the 
corple was carried out. However, it was no ſooner laid 
upon the pile, than a briſk wind blew, and raifed fo ſtrong 
a flame, that it was conſumed immediately. But after 
the pile was burnt down, and the fire began to die out, 


a great rain fell which laſted till night. So that his good 


fortune continued to the laſt, and aſſiſted at his funeral. 
His monument ſtands in the Campus Martius ; and they tell 


us he wrote an epitaph for himſelf to this purport : 4 No 


* friend ever did me ſo much good, or enemy ſo- much 
„harm, but I repaid him with intereſt.” 


* Three in the afternoor, 
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LYSANDER AND SYLLA 
| COMPARED. 


| Wr have now gone through the life of Sylla, and 
| will proceed to the compariſon. This, then, Lyſander 
and he have in common, that they were entirely indebted 
to themſelves for their riſe, But Lyſander has this advan- 
| tage, that the high offices he gained were with the conſent 
| of the people, while the conſtitution of his country was in 


a a ſound and healthy ſtate; and that he got nothing by force 


or by acting againſt the laws 2, 
In civil broils the worſt of men may riſe. 
So it was then in Rome. The people were ſo corrupt, 


4 and the republic in fo ſickly a condition, that tyrants ſprung 
up on every ſide, Nor is it any wonder if Sylla gained the 


nalcendant, at a time when wretches like Glaucias and Sa- 


turninus expelled ſuch men as Metellus; when the ſons of 


conſuls were murdered in the public aſſemblies; when men 


ſupported their ſeditious purpoſes with ſoldiers purchaſed 
with money, and laws were enacted with fire and {word 
and every ſpecies of violence “. | 
In ſuch a ſtate of things, I do not blame the man who 
raiſed himſelf to ſupreme power ; all I fay 1s, that when 
the commonwealth was in ſo depraved and deſperate a con- 
dition, power was no evidence of merit. But fince the 
laws and public virtue never flouriſhed more at Sparta 
than when Lyſander was ſent upon the higheſt and moſt im- 
portant commiſſions, we may conclude that he was the beſt 


among the virtuous, and firſt among the great. 'Thus the 
one, though he often ſurrendered the command, had it as 
often reſtored to him by his fellow-citizens, becauſe his 


virtue, which alone has a claim to the prize of honour, 
continued {till the fame 1. The other, after he was once 


* We need no other inſtances than this to ſhow that a republican 
government will never do in corrupt times. 

+ What kind of virtue can Flutarch poſſibly aſcribe to Lyſander ? 
—Unleſs he means military virtue Undoubtedly he was a man of 
the greateſt duplicity of character, of the greateſt profaneneſs— For 
he corrupted the prieſts and proſtituted the honour of the gods, 
to gratify his perſonal envy and ambition. 
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appointed general, uſurped the command, and kept {y 
arms for ten years, ſometimes ſtyling himſelf conſul, ſome. 
times proconſul, and ſometimes. dictator, but was always 
in reality a tyrant. | 
It is true, as we have obſerved above, Lyſander did at. 
tempt a change in the Spartan conſtitution, but he took 2 
milder and more legal method than Sylla. It was by per. 
ſuaſion *, not by arms, he proceeded ; nor did he attempt 
to overturn every thing at once. He only wanted to correct 
the eitabliſhment as to kings. And indeed it ſeemed 
natural that in a ſtate which had the ſupreme direction of 
Greece, on account of its virtue, rather than any other 


{uperiority, merit ſhould gain the ſceptre. For as the 


hunter and the jockey do not ſo much conſider the breed, 
as the dog or horſe already bred; (for what if the foal ſhould 
prove a mule?) ſo the politician would entirely mils lis 
aim, if, inſtead of inquiring into the qualities of a perſon 
for firſt magiſtrate, he looked upon nothing but his family. 
Thus the Spartans depoſed ſome of their kings, becauſe 
they had not princely talents, but were perſoas of no worth 
or confequence. Vice even with high birth, is diſhonour— 
able: and the honour which virtue enjoys, is all her own; 
family has no ſhare in it. 

They were both guilty of injuſtice, but Lyſander for his 
friends, and Sylla again his. Moſt of Lytander's fraud 
were committed for his creatures, and it was to advance to 
high ſtations and abſolute power that he dipped his hands 
in ſo much blood: whereas Sylla envied Pompey the army, 
and Dolabella the naval command he had given them ; and 
he attempted to take them away, And when Lucreiws 
Ofella, after the greateſt and moſt faithful ſervices, ſolicited 
the conſulſhip, he ordered him to be deſpatched before his 
eyes. Terror and diſmay ſeized all the world, when the) 
faw one of his beſt friends thus murdered. bw 

If we conſider their behaviour with reſpect to riches and 
pleaſure, we ſhall find the one the prince, and the other 
the tyrant. When the power and authority of Lyſander 
were ſo extenſive, he was not guilty of one act of intem- 
perance or youthful diſſipation. He, if any man, avoided 
the ſting of that proverb, Lions within doors, and foxe: 
zwithout. 80 ſober, fo regular, ſo worthy of a Spartan, 


was his manner of living. Sylla, on the other hand, 


It was by hypecriſy, by profane and impious expedients, 
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neither let poverty ſet bounds to his paſſions in his youth, 
nor years in bis age. But as Saluſt ſays, while he was 
giving his countrymen laws for the regulation of marriages 


and for promoting ſobriety, he indulged himſelf in adultery | 


and every ſpecies of luſt. | 
By his debaucheries he ſo drained the public treaſures, 
hat he was obliged to let many cities in alliance and friend- 


ſip with Rome purchaſe independence and the privilege of 


3 being governed only by their own laws; though at the 


ſame time he was daily conſiſcating the richeſt and beſt 
houſes in Rome. Still more immenſe were the ſums he 
{quandered upon his flatterers. Indeed, what bounds or 
moderation could be expected in his private gifts, when 
i115 heart was dilated with wine, if we do but attend to one 
inſtance of his behaviour in public? One day as he was 
{Ning a conſiderable eſtate, which he wanted a friend to 


have at an underprice, another offered more, and the crier 
P 


proclaiming the advance, he turned with indignation to 
the people, and ſaid, What outrage and tyranny is this, 
my friends, that J am not allowed to diſpoſe of my own 
« ſpoils as I pleaſe?ꝰ | | 
Far from ſuch rapaciouſneſs, Lyſander, to the ſpoils he 
ſent his countrymen, added his own ſhare. Not that I 
praiſe him in that: for perhaps he hurt Sparta more eſſen- 
tially by the money he brought into it, than Sylla did 
Rome by that which he took from it. I only mention it 


a5 a proof of the little regard he had for riches. It was 


lomething very particular, however, that Sylla, while he 


abandoned himſelf to all the profuſion of luxury and ex- 


pence, ſhould bring the Romans to fobriety; whereas Ly- 
jander fubjected the Spartans to thoſe paſhons which he 
reſtrained in himſelf. The former acted worle than his 


own laws directed, and the other brought his people to 


act worſe than himſelf : for he filled Sparta with the love 


BZ of that which he knew how to deſpiſe. Such they were 


in their political capacity. 

As to military achievements and acts of generalſhip, the 
number of victories, and the dangers he had to combat, 
Sylla is beyond compariſon, Lyſander, indeed, gained 


two naval victories; to which we may add his taking of 


Athens; for, though that affair was not difficult in the ex- 
ceution, it was glorious in its conſequences. As to his miſ- 
carriage in Bœotia and at Haliartus, ill-fortune, perhaps, 
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had ſome concern in it, but it was principally owing to 
indiſcretion; ſince he would not wait for the great rein- 
forcement which the king was bringing from Platza, and 
which was upon the point of joining him, but with an ill 
timed reſentment and ambition marched up. to the walls, 
Hence it was, that he was ſlain by ſome troops of no conſt. 
deration, who ſallied out to the attack. He fell not as 


Cleombrotus did at Leuctra, who was {lain as he was mak- 


ing head againſt an impetuous enemy; not like Cyrus, or 
Epaminondas, who received a mortal wound as he was 
rallying his men and enſuring to them the victory. Theſe 
great men died the death of generals and kings. But Ly- 
ſander threw away his life ingloriouſly like a common ſol. 
dier or deſperate adventurer. By his death he ſhowed how 
right the ancient Spartans were in not chooſing to fight 
againſt ſtone-walls, where the braveſt man in the world may 
be killed; I will not ſay by an inſignificant man, but by a 
child or a woman. So Achilles 1s ſaid to have been {lain 
by Paris at the gates of Troy. On the other hand, fo 
many pitched battles were won by Sylla, and ſo many 
myriads of enemies killed, that it is not eaſy to number 
them. He took Rome itſelf twice ', and the Piræus at 


Athens, not by famine, as Lyſander had done, but by 


aſſault, after he had defeated Archelaus in ſeveral great 
battles at land, and forced him to take refuge in his fleet. 

It is a material point, too, to conſider what generals they 
had to oppoſe. I can look upon it as no more than the play 
of children, to have beaten Antiochus, who was no better 
than Alcibiades's pilot, and to have outwitted Philocles 
the Atheman demagogue, | 


A man whoſe tongue was ſharpencd,—not his ſword. 


Mithridates would not have compared them with hisgroom, 


nor Marius with one of his lictors. But Sylla had to con- 


tend with princes, conſuls, generals, and tribunes of the 
higheſt influence and abilities; and, to name but a few of 
them, Who among the Romans was more formidable than 


Marius; among the kings, more powerful than Mi— 


thridates; or among the people of Italy, more warlike than 


* Whatever military merit he might diſplay in other battles, he 
had certainly none in the taking of Rome. For it was not general- 
Mp, but neceſſity that brought it into his hands. 
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Lamponius and Teleſinus? yet Sylla baniſhed the firſt, 
ſubdued the ſecond, aud killed the other two. | 
What is of more conſequence, in my opinion, than any 
thing yet mentioned, is, that Lyſander was ſupported in 
all his enterpriſes by his friends at home, and owed all his 
ſacceſs to their aſſiſtance; whereas Sylla, a baniſned man, 
overpowered by a faction, at a time when his enemies were 
expelling his wife, deſtroying his houſe, and putting his 
friends to death, fought the battles of his country on the 
plains of Bœotia againſt armies that could not be numbered, 
and was victorious in her cauſe, This was not all: Mi- 
thridates offered to ſecond him with all his power and join 
him with all his forces againft his enemies at Rome, yet he 
relaxed not the leaſt of his demands, nor ſhowed him the 
leaſt countenance. He would not ſo much as return his 
ſalutation, or give him his hand, till he promiſed in perſon 
to relinquiſh Aſia, to deliver up his ſhips, and to reſtore 
Bithynia and Cappadocia to their reſpective kings. There 
was nothing in the whole conduct of Sylla more glorious, 
or that ſhowed greater magnanimity. He preferred the 
public good to his on: like a dog of generous breed, he 
kept his hold till his adverſary had given out, and after that 
he turned to revenge his own caule, - 
The different methods they obſerved with reſpect to the 

Athenians, contribute not a little to mark their characters. 
Sylla, though they bore arms againſt him for Mithridates, 
| after he had taken their city, indulged them with their li- 
3 berty and the privilege of tiicir own laws: Lyſander ſhowed 
> no fort of compaſſion for a people of late fo glorious and 

powerful, but aboliſhed the popular government, and ſet 

over them the moſt cruel and unjuſt of tyrants, 

Perhaps, we ſhall not be wide of the truth, if we conclude, 
that in the life of Sylla there are more great actions, and in 
Lytander's fewer faults; if we aſſign to the Grecian the 

prize of temperance and prudence, and to the Roman that 
of valour and capacity for war. 
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nr 


i SIMON. 


P ERIPOL'TAS the diviner *, who conducted king 
Opheltas and his ſubjects from Theſſaly into Bœotia, left 
a family that flouriſhed for many years. The greateſt 
part of that family dwelt in Chæronea, where they firſt 
eſtabliſned themſelves, after the expulſion of the barbarians, 
But as they were of a gallant and martial turn, and never 
ſpared themſelves in time of action, they fell in the wars 
with the Medes and the Gauls. There remained only 2 
voung orphan, named Damon, and furnamed Peripoltas, 
Damon, in beauty of perſon, and dignity of mind, far ex- 
cecded all of his age, but he was of a harſh and moroſe 
temper, unpoliſhed by education. 
He was now in the dawn of youth, when a Roman officer, 
who wintered with his company in Chæronea, conceived a 
criminal paſſion for him; and, as he found ſolicitations 
and preſents of no avail, he was preparing to uſe force, 
It ſeems, he deſpiſed our city, whoſe affairs were then in a 
bad fituation, and whoſe ſmallneſs and poverty rendered it 1 
an object of no importance. As Damon dreaded ſome 4 
violence, and withal was highly provoked at the paſt at- 'Y 
tempts, he formed a deſign againſt the officer's life, and 
drew ſome of his comrades into the ſcheme. The number 
was but ſmall, that the matter might be more private; in 
i} fact they were no more than ſixteen. One night they 
14 daubed their faces over with ſoot, after they had drank 
1 themſelves up to a pitch of elevation, and next morning 
fell upon the Roman as he was ſacrificing in the market- 
place. The moment they had killed him, and a number 
of thoſe that were about him, they fled out of the city. 
F All was now in confuſion. The ſenate of Chæronea met, 
j and condemned the aſſaſſins to death, in order to excuſe 
1 themſelves to the Romans. But as the magiſtrates ſupped 

i Logether according to cuſtom, Damon and his accomplices 
it returned in the evening, broke into the town-hall, killed 
=o every man of them, and then made off again. 


7 * Plutarch here introduces an obſcure and dirty ſtory, for the ſakę 
1 of tal kh of the place of his nativity. 
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It happetd that Lucius Lucullus, who was going upon 
ſome expedition, marched that way. He ſtopped to make 
an inquiry mto the affair which was quite recent, and found 
that the city was ſo far from being acceſſory to the death of 
the Roman officer, that it was a conſiderable ſufferer itſelf. 
He therefore withdrew the garrifon, and took the ſoldiers 
with him. 45 

Damon, for his part, committed depredations in the 
adjacent country, and greatly haraſſed the city. The 
Chæroneans endeavoured to decoy him by frequent meſlages 
and decrees in his favour ; and when they had got him a- 
mong them again, they appointed him maiter of the 
zreſtling: ring; but ſoon took opportunity to deſpatch him 
23 he was anointing himſelf in the bagnio. Our fathers 
tell us, that for a long time certain ſpectres appeared on 
that ſpot, and ſad groans were heard; for which reaſon the 
doors of thre bagnio were walled up. And to this very day 
thoſe who live in that neighbourhood imagine that they fee 
{range lights, and are alarmed with doleful voices. There 
are ſome remains, however, of Damon's family, who live 
moſtly in the town of Stiris in Phocis. Theſe are called *, 
nocording to the ZEolic dialect. Aſbolomenoi, that is, Sooty- 
faced, on account of their anceſtor's having ſmeared his 
face with ſoot, when he went about the aſſaſſination. 
The people of Orchomenus, who were netghbours to the 
Chæroneans, having ſome prejudice againſt them, hired a 
Roman informer to accuſe the city of the murder of thoſe 
who fell by the hands of Damon and his aſſociates, and to 
proſecute it as if it had been an individual. The cauſe 
came before the governor of Macedonia, for the Romans 
had not yet ſent prætors into Greece; and the perſons em- 
ployed to plead for the city, appealed to the teſtimony of 
Lucullus. Upon this the governor wrote to Lucullus, 
who gave a true account of the affair, and by that means 
delivered Chæronea from utter ruin. 

Our forefathers, in gratitude for their preſervation, 
crected a marble ſtatue to Lucullus in the market- place, 
cloſe by that of Bacchus. And though many ages are ſince 
clapſed, we are of opinion that the obligation extends even 
to us. We are perſuaded too, that a repreſentation of the 


In the Attic dialect it would be Hofoanzcu. The Zolic was 
% vernacular diale& of the Phocians. | 
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body is not comparable to that of the mind andghe manners, 
and therefore, in this work of lives compared, ſhall inſert 
his. We ſhall, howeyer, always adhere to thetruth; and 
Lucullus will think himſelf ſufficiently repaid by our per- 
etuating the memory of his actions. He cannot want, 
in return for his true teſtimony, a falſe and fictitious ac. 
count of himſelf. When a painter has to draw a fine and 
elegant form, which happens to have ſome little blemiſh, 
we do not want him entirely to paſs over that blemiſh, nor 
yet to mark it with exactneſs. The one would ſpoil the 
beauty of the picture, and the other deſtroy the likeneſs. 
50 in our preſent work, ſince it is very difficult, or rather 
impoſſible, to find any life whatever without its ſpots and 
errors, we muſt ſet the good qualities in full light, with all 
the likeneſs of truth. But we conſider the faults and ſtains 
that proceed either from ſome ſudden paſſion or from po- 
litical neceſſity, rather as defects of virtue, than ſigns of 
a bad heart; and for that reaſon we ſhall caſt them a lit- 
tle into ſhade, in reverence to human nature, which pro- 
duces no ſpecimen of virtue abſolutely pure and perfect. 
When we looked out for one to put in compariſon with 
Cimon, Lucullus ſeemed the propereſt perſon. They were 
both of a warlike turn, and both diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
againſt the barbarians. They were mild in their admini- 
ſtration; they reconciled the contending factions in their 
country. They both gained great victories, and erected 
glorious trophies. No Grecian carried his arms to more 
diſtant countries than Cimon, or Roman than Lucullus. 
Hercules and Bacchus only excecded them; unleſs we add 
the expeditions of Perſeus againſt the Ethiopians, Medes, 
and Armenians, and that of Jaſon againſt Colchis. But 
the ſcenes of theſe laſt actions are laid in ſuch very ancient 
times, that we have ſome doubt whether the truth could 
reach us. This alſo they have in common, that they left 
their wars unfiniſhed; they both pulled their enemies down, 
but neither of them gave them their death's blow. The 
principal mark, however, of likeneſs in their characters, 
is their affability and gentleneſs of deportment in doing 
the honours of their 3 and the magnificence and 
ſplendour with which they furniſhed their tables. Perhaps, 
there are ſome other reſemblances which we paſs over, that 


may eaſily be collected from their hiſtory itſelf, 
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Cimon was the ſon of Miltiades and Hegeſipyla. That 
lady was a Thracian, and daughter to king Olorus, as it 
ſtands recorded in the poems of Arehelaus and Melanthius 
written in honour of Cimon. So that Thucydides tlie hi- 


ſtorian was his relation, for his father was called Olorus “; 


a name that had been long in the family, and he had gold 
mines in Thrace. Thucydides is ſaid too, to have been 
killed in Scapte Hyle +, a place in that country. His re- 
mains, however, were brought into Attica, and his monu- 
ment is ſhown among hole of Cimon's family, near the 
tomb of Elpinice ſiſter to Cimon. But Thucydides was of 
the ward of Alimus, and Miltiades of that of Lacias. 
Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents, for 
which he was thrown into priſon by the government, and 
there he died. He left his ſon Cimon very young, and his 
daughter Elpinice was not yet marriageable. 
Cimon, at firſt, was a perſon of no reputation, but cen- 
ſured as a diſorderly and riotous young man. He was even 
compared to his grandfather Cimon, who, for his ſtupidity, 


was called Coalemos (that is, 2 Steſimbrotus the 


Thaſian, who was his cotemporary, ſays, he had no know- 
ledge of muſic, or any other accompliſhment which was in 
vogue among the Greeks, and that he had not the leaſt ſpark 
of the Attic wit or eloquence ; but that there was a genero- 
ſity and {ſincerity in his behaviour, which ſhowed the com- 


poſition of his ſoul to be rather of the Peloponneſian kind. 


Like the Hercules of Euripides, —he was 


Rough and unbred, but great on great occaſions. 
and therefore we may well add that article to the account 
Steſimbrotus has given us of him. 3 
In his youth, he was accuſed of a criminal commerce 
with his fiſter Elpinice f. There are other inſtances, in- 
deed, mentioned of Elpinice's irregular conduct, 1 


larly with reſpect to Polygnotus the painter. Hence it 
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f Scapte Hyle ſignifies à wood full of trenches. Stephanus (de Urb.) 
calls it Scapteſule. 


t Some fay Elpinice was only half ſiſter to Cimon, and that as 


ſuch he married her; the laws of Athens not forbidding him to 


marry one that was ſiſter only by the father's fide. Cornelius Ne- 
Pes expreſsly affirms it. | 
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was, we are told, that when he painted the Trojan women, 
in the portico then called Plęſianaction , but now Pockile, 
be drew Elpinice's face in the character of Laodice. Po- 
lygnotus, however, was not a painter by profeſſion, nor 
did he receive wages for his work in the portico, hut paint- 
ed without reward, to recommend himſelf to his country- 
men. $0 the hiſtorians write, as well as the poet Melan- 
thius in theſe verſes : 


The temples of the gods, 
The fanes of heroes, and Cecropian halls 
His liberal hand adorn'd. 


It is true, there are ſome who aſſert that Elpinice did not 
live in a private commerce with Cimon, but that ſhe was 
publicly married to him, her poverty preventing her from 
getting a huſband ſuitable to her birth. Afterwards Cal- 
as, a rich Athenian, falling in love with her, made a pro- 
poſal to pay the government her father's fine, if ſhe would 
give him her-hand, which condition ſhe agreed to, and, 
with her brother's conſent, became his wife. Still it mutt 
be acknowledged that Cimon had his attachments to the 
ſex, Witneſs his miſtreſſes Aſteria of Salamis and one 
Menſtra, on whoſe account the poet Melanthius jeſts upon 
him in his elegies. And though he was legally married to 
Iſodice the daughter of Euryptolemus the fon of Megacles, 
yet he was too uxorious while ſhe lived, and at her death 
he was inconſolable, if we may judge from the elegies that 
were addreſſed to him by way of comfort and condolence, 
Panztius the philoſopher thinks Archelaus the phyſician 
was author of thoſe clegies; and from the times in which 
he flouriſhed, the conjecture ſeems nat improbable. _ 
The reft of Cimon's conduct was great and admirable. 
In courage he was not inferior to Militades, nor in prudence 
to Themiſtocles, and he was confeſſedly an honeſter man 
than either of them. He could not be ſaid to come ſoit 
of them in abilities for war: and even while he was young 
and withaut military experience, it is ſurpriſing how much 
he execeded them in political virtue. When 'Themiſteclcs, 
upon the invaſion of the Medes, adviſed- the people to quit 
their city and territory, and retire to the ſtraits of Salami 
to try their fortunes in a naval combat, the generality wer. 


* Diogenes, Suidas, and others, call it Peiſianaction. 
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aſtoniſhed at the raſhneſs of the enterpriſe, But Cimon, 


with a gay air, led the way with his friends through the 
Ceramicus to the citadel, carrying a bridle in his hand to 


dedicate to the goddeſs. This was to ſhow that Athens 


had no need of cavalry, but of marine forces, on the pre- 
ſeat occaſion. After he had conſecrated the bridle, and 
taken down a ſhield from the wall, he paid his devotions 
to the goddeſs, and then went down to the fea ; by which 
means he in{pired numbers with courage to embark. Be- 
ſides, as the poet Ion informs us, he was not unhandſome 
in his perſon, but tall and majeflic, and had an abundance 
of hair which curled upon his ſhoulders. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in ſo extraordinary a manner in the battle, that 


be gained not only the praiſe, but the hearts of his coun- 


trymen; inſomuch that many joined his train, and ex- 
horted lum to think of deſigns and actions worthy of thoſe 
at Marathon. „ 
When he applied for a ſhare in the adminiſtration, the 
people received him with pleaſure. By this time they were 
weary of Themiſtocles, and as they knew Cimon's engaging 
and humane behaviour to their whole body, e Po 
upon his natural mildneſs and candour, they promoted him 
to the higheſt honours and offices in the ſtate, Ariſtides, 
the ſon of Lyſimachus, contributed not a little to his ad- 
vancement. He ſaw the goodneſs of his diſpotition, and 
ſet him up as a rival againſt the keenneſs and daring ſpirit 
of Themiſtocles. | 
When the Medes were driven out of Greece, Cimon 
was elected admiral. The Athenians had not now the chief 
command at fea, but ated under the orders of Pauſanias 
the Lacedæmonian. The ſirſt thing Cimon did, was to 
equip his countrymen in a more commodious manner, and 
o make them much better ſeamen than the reſt. And as 
Pauſanias begaa to treat with the barbariaus, and write 
letters to the king, about betraying the fleet to them, in 
coucquence of which he treated the allies in a rough and 
taughty Ryle, and fooliſhly gave into many unneceſſary 
and oppreſſive acts of authority; Cimon, on the other 
hand, liftened to the complaints of the injured with ſo 
much gentleneſs and humanity, that he inſenſibly gained 
the command of Greece, not by arms, but by his kind and 
obliging manners, For the greateſt part of the allies, no 
onger able to bear the ſeverity and pride of Pauſanias, put 
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themſelves under the direction of Cimon and Ariſtides. At 
the lame time they wrote to the ori, to deſire them to 
recal Pauſanias, by whom Sparta was fo diſhonoured, and 
all Greece fo much c!!compoſed, 

It is related, that when Pauſanias was at Byzantinm, he 
caſt his eyes upon a young virgin. named Cleonice, of a 
noble family there, and inſiſted on having her for a miſtreſs, 
The parents, intimidated by his power, were under the 
hard neceſſity of giving up their daughter. The young 
woman begged that the light might be taken out of his 
zpartment, that ſhe might go to his bed in fecrecy and 
lence. When ſhe entered he was afleep, and ſhe unfor- 
unately tumbled upon the candleſtick, and threw it down, 
The noiſe waked him fuddenly, and he, in his confuſion, 
thinking it was an enemy coming to aſſaſſinate him, un- 

 theathed a dagger that lay by him, and plunged it into the 
virgin's heart. After this he could never reſt, Her image 
appeared to him every night, and with a menacing tone 
repeated this hero verſe 


Co to the fate which pride and luſt prepare! 


The allies, highly incenſed at this infamous action, joined 
Cimon to beſiege him in Byzantium. But he found means 
to eſcape thence; and as he was ſtill haunted by the ſpectre, 
he is ſaid to have applied to a temple at Heraclea“ where 
the mames of the dead were conſulted. There he invoked 
the ſpirit of Cleonice +, and entreated her pardon. She 
appeared, and told him, © He would ſoon be delivered 
&« from all his troubles, after his return to Sparta :*? in 
which, it ſeems, his death was enigmatically foretold J. 
Theſe particulars we have from many hiſtorians. 

All the confederates had now put themſelves under the 
conduct of Cimon, and he failed with them to Thrace, 
upon intelligence that ſome of the moſt honourable of the 


* Heraclea was a place near Olympia. Pauſanias applied to the 
necromancers there called Pſychagogi, whoſe office it was to call up 
departed ſpirits. „ 

+ Thus we find that it was a cuſtom in the Pagan as well as in the 
Hebrew theology, to conjure up the ſpirits of the dead, and that the 
witch of Endor was not the only witch in the world. 

The Lacedzmonians having reſolved to ſeize him, he fled for. 
refuge to a temple of Minerva called CHalrioicet. There they thut 

him up and ſtarved him, 
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Perſians, and of the king's relations, had ſeized the city 
of Eion upon the river Strymon, and greatly haraſſed the 
Greeks in that neighbourhood. Cimon engaged and de- 
feated the Perſian forces, and then ſhut them up in the 
town. After this, he diſlodged the Thracians above the 


Strymon, who had uſed to ſupply the town with proviſions, 


and kept ſo ſtrict a guard over the country, that no con- 


voys could eſcape him. By this means, the place was re- 


duced to ſuch extremity, that Butes the king's general, in 
abſolute deſpair, ſet fire to it, and ſo periſhed there with 
his friends and all his ſubſtance. | 

In conſequence of this, Cimon became maiter of the 
town, but there was no advantage to be reaped from it 
worth mentioning, becauſe the barbarians had deſtroyed 
all by fire. The country about it, however, was very 
beautiful and fertile, and that he ſettled with Athenians. 
For this reaſon the people of Athens permitted him to 
ere there three marble Hermæ, which had the following 
inſcriptions 2 | | 


- Where Strymon with his ſilver waves 
The lofty towers of Eton laves, 
The hapleſs Mede, with famine preſt, 
The force of Grecian arms confeſt, 


Let him, who born in diſtant days, 
Behold theſe monuments of praiſe 
Theſe forms that valour's glory ſa ve 
And ſee how Athens crowns the brave, 
For honour feel the patriot-ſigh, 

And for his country learn to die. 


Afar to Phrygia's fated lands 

When Mueſtheus leads his Attic bands, 
Behold ! he bears in Homer ſtill 

The palm of military ſxill, 

In every age, on every coaſt, 


Tis thus the ſons of Athens boaſt ! 


Though Cimon's name does not appear in any of theſe in- 
icriptions, yet his cotemporaries conſidered them as the 
higheſt pitch of honour. For neither Themiſtocles nor 
Miltiades were favoured with any thing of that kind. 
Nay, when the latter aſked only for a crown of olive, 
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Sochares of the ward of Decelea ſtood up in the midf of 
the aſſembly, and ſpoke againlt it, in terms that were not 
candid indeed, but agreeable to the people. He ſaid, 
« Miltiades, when you ſhall fight the barbarians alone, and 
conquer alone, then aſk to have honours paid you alone.“ 
What was it then that induced them to give the preference 
io greatly to this action of Cimon ? was it not that under 
the other generals they fought for their lives and exiſtence 

as à people, but under him they were able to diſtreſs their 
enemies, by carrying war into the countries where they 
had eſtabliſbed themſelves, and by colomzing Eton and 
Amphbipolis? They planted a colony too in the iſle of 
Scyros, which was reduced by Cimon on the occaſion I ain 
going to mention. The Dolopes, who then held it, paid 
no attention to agriculture, They had fo long been ad- 
dicted to piracy, that at laſt they ſpared not even the mer- 
chants and ſtrangers who came into their ports, but in that 
of Ctefium plundered ſome Theſſalians who came to traffic 
with them, and put them in priſon, Theſe prifoners, how- 
ever, ſound means to eſcape, and went and lodged an im- 
peachment againſt the place before the Amphictyones, 
(who commanded the whole iſlaud to make reſtitution). 
Thoſe who had no concern in the robbery were unwilling 
to pay any thing, and, inſtead of that, called upon the 
perſons who committed it, and had the goods in their 
hands, to make ſatisfaction. But theſe pirates, apprehen- 
ve of the conſequence, ſent to invite Cimon to come with 
his ſhips and take the town, which they promiſed to de- 
liver up to him, In purſuance of this,, Cimon took the 
iland, expelled the Dolopes, and cleared the Agcan fea oi 
corſairs. 

This done, he recollected that their ancient hero Theſeus, 
the fon of F.geus, had retired from Athens to Scyros, and 
was there treacherouſly killed by king Lycomedes, who en- 
tertained ſome ſuſpicion of him. And as there was an 
oracle which had enjoined the Athenians to bring back 
his remains , and to honour him as a demi-god, Cimon ſet 
nimſelf to ſearch for his tomb. This was no eaſy under- 
taking, for the people of Scyres had all along refuſed ts 


* This happened about the beginning of the ſeventy-ſeventh 
Olympiad. 

+ This oracle was delivered to them ſour years before; in tlic 
tcft. year of the ſeventy-Hxth Olympiad, 
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declare where he lay, or to ſuffer any ſearch for his bones. 
At laſt with much pains and inquiry he diſcovered the re- 
politory, and put his remains, ſet off with all imaginable 


magniſicence, on board his own galley, and carried them 


to the ancient ſeat of that hero almoſt four hundred years 
after he had left it *. | 5 
Nothing could give the people more pleaſure than this 
event. To commemorate it, they inſtituted games in which 
the tragic poets were to try their {kill ; and the diſpute was 
cery remarkable. Sophocles, then a young man, brought 
lis firt piece upon the theatre: and Aphepſion, the ar- 
chon, percerring that the audience were not unprejudiced, 
did not appoint the judges by lot in the uſual manner, 
The method he took was this: When Cimon and his of- 
licers had entered the theatre, and made the due libations 
to the god who preſided over the games, the archon would 
not ſuffer them to retire, but obliged them to fit down and 
{clect ten judges upon oath, one out of each tribe. The 
dignity of the judges cauſed an extraordinary emulation 
mong the actors. Sophocles gained the prize; at which 
Eſchylus was ſo much grieved and diſconcerted, that he 
could not bear to ſtay much longer in Athens, but in anger 
retired to Sicily, where he died, and was buried near Gela. 
ion tells us, that when he was very young, and lately 
come from Chios to Athens, he ſupped at Laomedon's with 
Cimon. After ſupper, when the libations were over, Cimon 
was deſired to ſing, and he did it ſo agreeably, that the com- 
pany preferred him, in point of politeneſs, to Themiſtocles. 
For he, on a like occaſion, ſaid, „He had not learned to 
„fing or play upon the harp ; but he knew how to raiſe 


a {mall city to wealth and greatneſs,” The converſation 


ferwards turned upon the actions of Cimon, and each of 
the gueſts dwelt upon ſuch as appeared to him the moft 
confiderable : he, for his part, mentioned only this, which 
ic looked upon as the moſt artful expedicat he had made 
le of, A great number of barbarians were made prifoners 
in Seltos and at Byzantium ; and the allies defired Cimoti 
to make a diviſion of the booty. Cimon placed the pri- 
ſoners, quite naked, on one fide, and all their ornaments on 
the other. The allics complained, the ſhares were not 


* Plutarch could not make a miſtake of four bundred years. We 
are pertuaded, therefore, that he wrote eight hundred, [08s 
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equal ; whereupon he bade them take which part they 


pleaſed, aſſuring them that the Athenians would be ſatif- 


fied with that they left. Herophytus the Samian adviſed 
them to make choice of the Perſian ſpoils, and of courſe 
the Perſian captives fell to the ſhare of the Athenians. For 
the preſent Cimon was ridiculed in private for the divifion 
he had made; becauſe the allies had chains of gold, rich 
collars and bracelets, and robes of ſcarlet and purple to 
how, while the Athenians had nothing but a parcel of 
naked flaves, and thoſe very unfit for labour. But a little 

iter, the friends and relations of the priſoners came down 
from Phrygia and Lydia, and gave large ſums for their 
ranſom. $0 that Cimon with the money purchaſed four 
months proviſions for his ſhips, and ſent a quantity of gold 
| beſides to the Atheman treaſury. - 

Cimon by this time had acquired a great fortune; and 
what he had gained gloriouſly in the war from the enemy, 
de laid out with as much reputation upon his fellow, citi- 
zens. He ordered the fences of his fields and gardens to 
be thrown down, that ftrangers, as well as his own coun- 
trymen, might freely partake of his fruit. He had a ſup- 
per provided at his houſe every day, in which the diſhes 
were plain, but ſufficient for a multitude of gueſts. Every 
poor citizen repaired to it at pleaſure, and had his dict 
without care or trouble; by which means he was enabled 


to give proper attention to public affairs. Ariſtotle, in- 


deed, ſays, this ſupper was not provided for all the citi- 
zens in general, but only for thoſe of his own tribe, which 
Was that of Lacia *. | | * 
When he walked out, he uſed to have a retinue of young 
men well clothed, and if he happened to meet an aged ci- 
tizen in a mean dreſs, he ordered ſome. one of them to 


change clothes with him. This was great and noble. But 


beſide this, the ſame attendants carried with them a quantity 
of money, and when they met in the market-place with 
any neceſſitous perſon of tolerable appearance, they took 
care to flip ſome pieces into his hand as privately as poſſible. 
Cratinus, the comic writer ſeems to have referred to theſe 
circumſtances in one of his pieces entitled Archilochi. 


* Cimon's ward being afterwards called Oeneis; it muſt be recon- 
eiled with this place from Stephanus, who tells us, the Laciade wer? 
a people of the ward Ceneis. 
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CIMON, 


Even 1 Metrobius, though a ſcrivener, hoped 

Jo paſs a cheerful and a fleck old age, | 

And live to my laſt hour at Cimon's table; 

Cimon ! the beſt and nobleſt of the Greeks! 

Whoſe wide-ſpread bounty vied with that of heaven 
But, ah! he's gone before me! | 


Gorgias the Leontine gives him this character: “ He 
« got riches to ufe them, and uſed them ſo as to be ho- 
«© noured on their account.” And Critias, one of the 


thirty tyrants, in his elegies thus expreſſes the utmoſt ex- 
tent of his wiſhes : 


The wealth of Scopas' * heirs, the ſoul of Cimon, 
And the fam'd trophies of Ageſilaus. | 


Lichas the Lacedæmonian, we know, gained a great name 
among the Greeks, by nothing but entertaining ſtrangers 
who came to ſee the public exerciſes of the Spartan youth. 
But the magnificence of Cimon exceeded even the ancient 
hoſpitality and bounty of the Athenians. They indeed 
taught the Greeks to ſow bread-corn, to avail themſelves of 
the uſe of wells, and of the benefit of fire: in theſe things 
they juſtly glory. But Cimon's houſe was a kind of com- 
mon-hall for all the people; the firſt fruits of his lands were 
theirs ; whatever the ſeaſons produced of excellent and 
agreeable, they freely gathered: nor were ſtrangers in the 
leaſt debarred from them: ſo that he in ſome meaſure re- 
vived the community of goods, which prevailed in the 
reign of Saturn, and which the poets tell ſo much of. 
Thoſe who malevolently aſcribed this liberality of his to a 
defire of flattering or courting the people, were refuted b 
the reſt of his conduct, in which he favoured the nobility, 
and inclined to the conſtitution and cuſtom of Lacedæmon. 
When Themiſtocles wanted to raiſe the power and privileges 
of the commons too high, he joined Ariſtides to oppoſe him. 
In like manner he oppoſed Ephialtes, who, to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, attempted to aboliſh the court of 
Areopagus. He ſaw all perſons concerned in the admini- 
ſtration, except Ariſtides and Ephilates, pillaging the public, 
yet he kept his own hands clean, and in all his Perle and 
actions continued to the laſt perfectly diſintereſted. One 
inſtance of this they give us in his behaviour to Rhœſaces, 


* Scopas, a rich Theſſalian, is mentioned in the life of Cato. 
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a . who had revolted from the king of Perſia, and 
was come to Athens with great treaſures. This man finding 
himſelf haraſſed by informers there, applied to Cimon for 
his protection; and, to gain his favour, placed two cups, 
the one full of gold, and the other of filver darics, in his 
antichamber. Cimon, caſting his eye upon them, ſmiled, 

and aſked him, „ Whether he ſhould chooſe to have kin 
his mercenary or his friend?” © My friend undoubted- 

ce ly,“ ſaid the barbarian, * Go then,” ſaid Cimon, 
& and take theſe things back with you; for if I be your 

« friend, your money - will be mine whenever [ have oc- 
« caſton for it.“ 

About this time, the allies, though they paid their con- 
tributions, began to ſeruple the furniſning of ſhips and 
men. They wanted to bid adieu to the troubles of war, 
and to till the ground in quiet and tranquillity, particu- 
lary as the barbarians kept at home, and gave them no 
diſturbance. The other Athenian generals took every 

dethod to compel them to make good their quota, and by 
proſecutions and fines rendered the Athenian government 
oppreſſive and invidious. But Cimon took a different 
courſe, when he had the command. He uſed no com 
pulſion to any Grecian ; he took money and ſhips unman— 
ed of ſuch as did not hooks to ſerve in perſon ; and thus 
ſuffered them to be led by the charms of eaſe to domeſtic 


employment, to huſbandry and manufactures : fo that of 


a warlike people, they became „through an inglorious at- 
tachment to luxury and pleaſure, quite unfit for any thing 
in the military i oe n the other hand, he made 

all the Athenians in their turns ſerve on board his f ſhips, 
and kent them in e e. exercife. By theſe means he 
extended the Athenian dominion over the alles, who 
were all the while paying him for it. The Athenians 
were always upon one expedition or other, had their 
weapons for ever in their hands, and were trained up to 
every fatigue of ſervice: hence it was that the allies 
learned to fear and flatter them, and inſtead of being their 
fellow-ſoldiers as formerly, infenfibly became their tribu- 
taries and ſubjects. 

Add to this, that no man humbled the pride and arrogance 
of the great king more than Cimon. Not ſatisfied with. 
driving him out of Greece, he 8 is 2 and 
without ſulfering him to t; abe 2 breath, ravaged and laid waſte 
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ſome parts of his dominions, and drew over others to the 
Grecian league; inſomuch that in all Aſia, from Ionia to 
Pamphylia, there was not a Perſian ſtandard to be ſeen, 
As ſoon as he was informed that the king's fleets and armies 
lay upon the Pamphylian coaſts, he wanted to intimidate 
chem in ſuch a manner that they ſhould never more venture 
beyond the Chelidonian iſſes. For this purpoſe he ſet fail 
from Cnidus and Triopium with a fleet of two hundred 
galleys, which Themiſtocles had, in their firſt conſtruction, 
made light and fit to turn with the utmoſt agility. Cimon 
widened them, and joined a platform to the deck of each, 
that there might in time of action be room for a greater 
number of combatants. When he arrived at Phaſelis, 
which was inhabited by Greeks, but would neither receive 
lis fleet, nor revolt from the king, he ravaged ther ter- 
ritories, and advanced to aſſault their walls. Hereupon, 
the Chians who were among his forces, having of old had 
a friendſhip for the people of Phaſelis, on one fide endea- 
voured to pacify Cimon, and on the other addreſſed them- 
{elves to the townſmen, by letters faſtened to arrows which 
they ſhot over the walls. At length they reconciled the 
two parties; the conditions were that the Phaſelites ſhould 
pay down ten talents, and ſhould follow Cimon's ſtandard 
2 ainſt the barbarians. 

Ephorus ſays, 'Tithrauſtes commanded the king's fleet, 
and Pherendates his land-forces ; but Calliſthenes will have 
it, that Ariomandes the fon of Gobryas was at the head of 
the Perſians. He tells us farther, that he lay at anchor in 
the river Eurymedon, and did not yet chooſe to come to an 
engagement with the Greeks, becauſe he expected a re- 
1:torcement of eighty Phœnician ſhips from Cyprus. On 
the other hand, Cimon wanted to prevent that junction, 
and therefore failed with a reſolution to compel the Perſians 
to fight, if they declined it. To avoid it, they puſhed up 
the river. But when Cimon came up, they attempted to 
make head againſt him, with fix hundred ſhips, according 
to Phanodemus, or, as Ephorus writes, with three huudred 
and fifty. They performed, however, nothing worthy of 
inch a fleet, but preſently made for land. The foremoſt 
got on ſhore, and eſcaped to the army which was drawn up 
hard by, The Greeks laid hold on the reſt, and handled 
them very roughly, as well as their ſhips. A certain proof 
that the Perſian fleet was very numerous, 1s, that though 
many in all probability got away, and many others were 
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deſtroyed, yet the Athenians tock no leſs than two hun- 
dred veſſels. | | 
The barbarian land-forces advanced cloſe to the ſea: but 
it appeared to Cimon an arduous undertaking to make good 
Ins landing by dint of ſword, and with his troops who were 
fatigued with the late action to engage thoſe that were quite 
freſh and many times their number, Notwithſtanding = 
this, he ſaw the courage and ſpirits of his men elevated B 
with their late victory, and that they were very deſirous 
to be led againſt the enemy. He theretore diſembarked his 
heavy-armed infantry, yet warm from the late action. 
They ruſhed forward with loud thouts, and the Perfians 
ſtood and received them with a good countenance. A 
ſharp conflict enſued, in which the braveſt and moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed among the Athenians were ſlain. At laſt with 
much difficulty the barbarians were put to the rout : many 
were killed, and many others were taken, together with 
their pavihons Full of all manner of rich ſpoil. 
„Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, won two 
prizes in one day, and by theſe two actions outdid the 
victory of Salamis at fea, and of Platza at land. He 
added, however, a new trophy to his victories. Upon 
intelligence that the eighty Phoenician galleys, which 
were not in the battle, were arrived at Hydrus !, he teered 
that way as faſt as poſſible. They had not received any 
certain account of the forces to whoſe aſſiſtance they were 
going; and, as this ſuſpenſe much intimidated them, 
they were eaſily defeated, with the loſs of all their ſhips 
and moſt of their men. | 
Theſe events ſo humbled the king of Perſia, that he came 
into that famous peace, which limited him to the diſtance 
of a day's journey + on horſeback from the Grecian fea ; 
and by which he engaged that none of his galleys or other 
ſhips of war ſhould ever come within the Cyanean and 
Chelidonian iſles. Calliſthenes, indeed, demes that the 
king agreed to theſe conditions; but he allows that his 


» As no ſuch place as Hydrus is to be found, Lubinus thinks we 
ſhould read Sydra, which was a maritime town of Cilicia. Dacier 
propoſes to read Hydruſſa, Which was one of the Cyclades. But, 
perhaps, Hydrus is only a corruption of Cyprus; for Polyænus (I. i.) 
tells us, Cimon ſailed thither immediately after his twofold victory. 
And he adds, that he went diſguiſed in a Perſian dreſs, which muſt 
be with a view to take in the Phoenician galleys. Be 

+ Four hundred furlongs, 
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ſubſequent behaviour was equivalent to ſuch an agreement, 
For his fears conſequent upon the defeat, made him retire 
ſo far from Greece, that Pericles, with fifty ſhips, and 
Ephialtes, with no more than thirty, failed beyond the 
Ch:lidonian rocks, without meeting with any fleet of the 


barbarians. However, in the collection of Athenian de- 


crees made by Craterus, there is a copy of the articles of 
this peace, which are in ſubſtance the fame as we have re- 
lated them. We are told alſo, that the Athenians built 
an altar to Peace on this occaſion, and that they paid par- 
ticular honours to Callias, who negotiated the treaty. So 
much was raiſed from the ſale of the ſpoils, that beſide 
what was reſerved for other occaſions, the people had mo- 
ney enough to build the wall on the ſouth fide of the ei- 
tadel. Nay, ſuck was the treaſure this expedition afford» 
ed, that by it were laid the foundations of the long walls 
called Legs; they were not finiſhed indeed till ſome time 
after. And as the place where they were to be erected, 
was marſhy and full of water, Cimon, at his own expence, 
had the bottom ſecured, by ramming down large ſtones, 
and binding them with gravel, He too firſt adorned the 
city with thoſe elegant and noble places for exerciſe and 
diſputation, which a little after came to be ſo much ad- 
mired, He planted the forum with plane trees; and 
whereas the Academy before was a dry and unſightly plat, 


he brought water to it, and ſheltered it with groves, ſo 


that it abounded with clean alleys and ſhady walks. 

Dy this time the Perſians refuſed to evacuate the Cher- 
ſoneſus, and, injtead of that, called down the Thractans to 
their aſſiſtance. Cimon ſet*out againit them from Athens, 
with a very few galleys, and as they looked upon him with 
contempt on that account, he attacked them, and with four 
ihips only, took thirteen of theirs. Thus he expelled the 
Perſians, and beat the Thracians too; by which ſucceſs he 


reduced the whole Cherſoneſus to the obedience of Athens. 


After this, he defeated at ſea the Thaſians who had re- 


volted from the Athenians, took three and thirty of their 


ſhips, and ſtormed their town. The gold mines which 
were in the neighbouring continent he ſccured to his coun- 
trymen, together with the whole Thaſian territories. 
From thence there was an eaſy opening to invade Mace- 
donia, and poſſibly to conquer great part of it; and as he 
neglected the opportunity, it was thought to be owing to 
te preſents vhich king Alexander made him. His enenues, 
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therefore, impeached him for it, and brought him to hi. 
trial. In his defence, he thus addreſſed his judges =—< | 
% have no connection with rich Ionians or Theſſalians, 

whom other generals have applied to, in hopes of re. 
ceiving compliments and treatures from them. My a 
tachment is to the Macedonians *, whoſe frugality and 
ſobriety I honour and imitate ; things preferable with 
«© me to all the wealth in the world. T love indeed to en- 
& rich my country at the expence of its enemies.” Ste. 
ſimbrotus, who mentions this trial, ſays Elpinice, waited 
on Pericles at his own houſe, to entreat that he would be. 
have with ſome lenity to her brother: for Pericles was the 
moſt vehement accuſer he had. At preſent, he only {a'd, 
«© You are old, Elpinice, much too old to NE ſuch 
“ puſineſs as this.“ However, when the cauſe came or, 
he was favourable enough to Cimon, and role up only 
once to ſpeak during the whole impeachment, and then 
he did it in a ſlight manner. Cimon therefore was ho- 
nourably acquitted. 

As to the reſt of his adminiſtration, he oppoſed and re- 
ſtrained the people who were invading the province of th 
nobility, and wanted to appropriate the directen of ever: 
thing to themſelves. Bat when he was gone out upon 9 
new expedition, they broke out again, and over turning the 
conſtitution and moth £ ſacred cuſtoms of their country, at the 
inſtigation of Ephialtes, they took from the council of 
Areopagus thoſe cauſes that uſed to come before it, and latt 
it the oo gnizanee of but very few. Thus, by bring: ing all 
matters before themſelves, they made the government 
perfect democracy. And this they did with the concurrence: 
of Pericles, who by this time was grown very powerful, and 
had eſpouſed their party, It was with great indignation 
that Cimon found, at his return, the dignity of that high 

court inſulted ; and he ſet himſelf to reſtore its juriſdiction, 
and to revive ſuch an ariltocracy as had obtained under 
Cliſthenes. Upon this, his adverſaries raiſed a great cla- 
cr and exaſperated the people againſt him, not forget- 
ting thoſe ſtories about his 8 and his own attachment 
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* The manuſcripts in general have Lacedæmonians; and that i- 
probably the true reading, For Cimon is well known to have had 
a ſtrong attachment to that people. Beſides, the Macedonians 
were not a ſober pcople. As to what ſome object, that it is ſtrang 
he ſnould make no mention of the Macedonians, when he was ac 
cuſed ot being bribed by them: the anſwer is eaſy, we are not cer- 
tain that Plutarch has given us all Cimon's defence. 
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to the Lacedæmonians. Hence thoſe verſes of Eupolis 


about Cimon :— 
. 
He s not a villain, but a debauchee, 
Whoſe careleſs heart is loſt on wine and women. 
The time has been, he flept in Lacedæmon, 
And left poor Elpinice here alone. 


But if, with all his negligence and love of wine, he took 
fo many cities, and gained ſo many victones, it is plain 
that if he had been a ſober man, and attentive to buſineſs, 
none of the Greeks, either before or after him, could have 
exceeded him in great and glorious actions. 

From his firſt ſetting out in life, he had an attachment to 
the Lacedæmonians. According to Steſimbrotus, he called 
one of the twins he had by a Clitonian woman, Lacedæ- 
monius, and the other Eleus; and Pericles often took ocea- 
ſion to reproach them with their mean deſcent by the 
mother's ſide. But Diodorus, the geographer, writes, that 
he had both theſe ſons, and a third named Theſſalus, by 
Iſodiee, daughter to Euryptolemus, the ſon of Megacles. 

The Spartans contributed not a little to the promotion 

of Cimon. Being declared enemies to Themiſtocles, they 
e rather choſe to adhere to Cimon, though but a 
young man, at the head of affairs in Athens. The Athe- 
nians too at firſt. ſaw this with pleaſure, becauſe they 
reaped great advantages irom the regard which the Spar- 

tans had for Cimon, When they began to take the lead 
among the allies, and were gaining the chief direction of 
all the buſineſs of the l-ague, it was no uneaſineſs to them 
to {fee the honour and eſteem he was held in. Indeed, 
Cimon was the man they pitched upon for tranſactin that 
buiineſs, on account of his humane behaviour to the al- 


lie, and his intereſt with the Lacedzmomans. But when 


they were become great and powerful, it gave them pain 
to ſee Cimon ſtill adoring the Spartans. For he was al- 
ways magnifying that people at their expence; and par- 
ticuuarly, as Steſimbrotus tells us, when he had any fault 
to find with them, he uſed to ſay, „The Lacedzmoni- 
„ans would not have done ſo.” On this account his 
countrymen began to envy and to hate him. 

They had, however, a ſtill heavier complaint againſt 
him, which took its riſe as follows: In the fourth year of 
the reign of Archidamus, the ſon of Zeuxidamus, there hap- 
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pened the greateſt earthquake at Sparta that ever was 
heard of. The ground in many parts of Laconia was cleft 
aſunder; Mount Taygetus felt the ſhock, and I's ridges 
were torn off ; the whole city was diſmantled, except hve 
| houſes. The young men and boys were exerciſing in the 
portico, and it is ſaid that a little before the earthquake 
a hare croſſed the place, upon which the young men, na- 
ked and anointed as they were, ran out in ſport after it, 
The building fell upon the boys that remained, and de- 
ſtroyed them altogether. Their monument is ſtill called, 
from that event, Siſmatia. | 

Arxchidamus, amidit the preſent danger, perceived ano- 
ther that was likely to enſue, and, as he ſaw the people 
buſy in endeavouring to fave their moſt valuable move- 
ables, he ordered the trumpets to give the alarm, as if 
ſome enemy were ready to fall upon them, that they 
might repair to him immediately with their weapons in 
their hands. This was the only thing which at that crifis 
ſaved Sparta. For the Heluts flocked together on all ſides 
from the fields to deſpatch fuch as had eſcaped the earth- 
quake; but finding them armed, and in good order, they re- 
turned to their villages, and declared open war. At the fame 
time they perſuaded ſome of their neighbours, among whom 
were the Meſſenians, to join them again Sparta. 

In this great diſtreſs, the Lacedæmonians ſent Peri- 
clidas to Athens, to beg for ſuccours. Ariſtophanes *, 
in his comie way, ſays, 'There was an extraordinary 
4 contraſt between his pale face and his red robe, as he 
« ſat a ſupplant at the altars, and aſked us for troops.“ 
Ephialtes ſtrongly oppoſed and proteſted again giving 
any aſſiſtance to re-eſtabliſh a city which was rival to their 
own, infifting that they ought rather to ſuffer the pride of 
Sparta to be trodden under foot. Cimon, however, «as 
Critias tells us, preferred the relief of Sparta to the en- 
largement of the Athenian power, and perſuaded the peo- 
pie to march with a great army to its aid. Ton mentions 
the words which had the moſt effe& upon them. He de- 
fired them, it ſeems, © not to ſuffer Greece to be maimed, 
„ nor to deprive their own city of its companion.“ 

When he returned from aſſiſting the Lacedæmonians, he 
marched with his army through Corinth. Lachartus com- 
plained in high terms of his bringing in his troops without 


* Lyſiſtrata, 1 1140. 
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ermiſſion of the citizens: For,” ſaid he, „ when we 


« knock at another man's door, we do not enter without 


« leave from the maſter.” “ But you, Lachartus, an- 
ſwered Cimon, “ did not knock at the gates of Cleone 
« and Megara, but broke them in pieces, and forced your 
« way in, upon this principle, that nothing ſhould be ſhut 
« againſt the ſtrong.” With this boldneſs and propriety 


too did he ſpeak to the Corinthian, and then purſued his 


march. 


After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians a ſecond 
time againſt the Meſſenians and Helots in Ithome *, But 
when they were arrived, they were more afraid of their 


ſpirit of enterpriſe than of the enemy, and therefore, of all 


their allies, ſent them only back again, as perſons ſuſpected 
of ſome diſhonourable deſign. They returned full of re- 
ſentment of courſe , and now openly declared themſelves 
againſt the partizans of the Lacedæmonians, and particu- 
larly againſt Cimon. In conſequence of this, upon a ſhght 
pretence, they banyhed him for ten years, Which is the 
term the oſtraciſm extends to. 

In the mean time, the Lacedæmonians, in their return 
trom an expedition in which they had delivered Delphi from 
the Phocians, encamped at Tengara. The Athenians came 
to give them battle. On this occaſion Cimon appeared in 
arms among thoſe of his own tribe, which was that of 
Oeneis, to fight for his country againſt the Lacedæmonians. 
When the council of five hundred heard of it, they were 
afraid that his enemies would raiſe a clamour againit him, 


as if he was only come to throw things into confuſion, 


and to bring the Lacedæmonians into Athens, and therefore 
forbade the generals to receive him, Cimon, upon this, 
retired, after he had deſired Euthippus the Anaphlyſtian, 


and the reſt of his friends, who were moſt cenſured as parti- 


zans of Sparta, to exert themſelves gloriouſſy againſt the 


enemy, and by their behaviour to wipe off the aſperſion. 
Theſe brave men, in number about a hundred, took 
Cimon's armour (as a ſacred pledge) into the midſt of their 
little band, formed themſelves into a cloſe body, and fought 
till they all fell with the greateſt ardour imaginable. The 


Athenians regretted them exceedingly, and repented of the 


* The Spartans were not ſkilled in fieges. Es 

+ The Athenians, in reſentment of this affront, broke the alliance 
with Sparta, and joined in conſederacy with the Argives. : 
Thucyd, I. i. 
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unjuſt cenſures they had fixed upon them. Their reſent. 
ment againſt Cimon, too, ſoon abated, partly from the 


remembrance of his paſt ſervices, and partly from the 


difficulties they lay under at the preſent juncture. They 
were beaten in the great battle fought at "Tanagra, and 
they expected another army would come againſt them from 
Peloponneſus the next ſpring. Hence it was, that they 
recalled Cimon from baniſhment, and Pericles himſelf was 
the firſt to propoſe it. With ſo much candour were dif- 
ferences managed then, ſo moderate the reſentments of 


men, and ſo eafily laid down, where the public good re- 


quired it! Ambition itſelf, the ſtrongeſt of all paſſions, 

vielded to the intereſts and neceſſities of their country! 
Cimon, ſoon after his return, put an end to the war, 

and reconciled the two cities. After the peace was made, 


he ſaw the Athemans could not fit down quietly, but ſtill 


wanted to be in motion, and to aggrandize themſelves by 
new expeditions. To prevent their exciting farther trou- 
bles in Greece, and giving a handle for inteſtine wars, and 
heavy complaints of the allies againſt Athens, on account 


of their formidable fleets traverſing the ſeas about the 


iſlands and round Peloponneſus, he fitted out a fleet of two 
hundred ſai), to carry war again into Egypt and Cyprus“. 
This he thought would anſwer two intentions; it would 


* The hiſtory of the firſt expedition is this: While Cimon was 
employed in his enterpriſe againſt Cyprus, Inarus king of Lybia, hav- 
ing brought the greateſt part of lower Egypt to revolt from Artax- 
erxes, called in the Athenians to aſſiſt him to complete his conqueſt. 
Hereupon the Athenians quitted Cyprus, and failed into Egypt. 
They made themſelves maſters of the Nile, and attacking Memphis, 
ſeized two of the outworks, and attempted the third, called the cohite 
wall, But the expedition proved very unfortunate. Artaxerxes ſent 
Megabyzus with a powerful army into Egypt. He defeated the re- 
bels and the Lybians their aſſociates: drove the Greeks from Mem- 
phis, ſhut them up in the iſland of Proſpitis eighteen months, and at 
laſt forced them to ſurrender. They almoſt all periſhed in that war, 


which laſted ſix years. Inarus, in violation of the public faith, was 


crucified, | 

The ſecond expedition was undertaken a few years after, and was not 
more ſucceſsful. The àthenians went againſt Cyprus with two hundred 
galleys. While they were beſieging Citium there, Amyrtæus the Saite 
applied to them for ſuccours in Egypt, and Cimon ſent him ſixty of his 
galleys. Some ſay he went with them himſelf; others, that he con- 
tinued before Citium. But nothing of moment was tranſacted at this 
time to the prejudice of the Perſians in Egypt. However, in the tenth 
year of Darius Nothus, Armytæus iſſued from the fens, and being 
joined by all the Egyptians, drove the Perſians out of the kingdom, 
and became king of the whole country. Thucyd. I. ii. Diod. Sic. I. xi. 
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Ad ccuſtom the Athenians to conflicts with the barbarians, 
= and it would improve their ſubſtance in an honourable 


manner, by bringing the rich ſpoils of their natural ene- 


mies into Greece. | 


When all was now ready, and the army on the point of 
embarking, Cimon had this dream: An angry bitch ſeemed 


to bay at him, and, ſomething between barking and a 
zuman voice, to utter theſe words: Come on; { and m 


whelps with pleaſure /hall receive thee. Though the dream 
was hard to interpret, Aſtyphilus the Poſidonian, a great 
diviner, and friend of Cimon's, told him it ſignified his 


dcuath. He argued thus; a dog is an enemy to the man he 


barks at; and no one can give his enemy greater pleaſure 


than by his death. 'The mixture of the voice pointed out 


that the enemy was a Mede, for the armies of the Medes 
ae compoſed of Greeks and barbarians. After this dream, 
he had another ſign in ſacrificing to Bacchus. When the 
prieſt had killed the victim, a ſwarm of ants took up the 
clotted blood by little and little, and laid it upon Cimon's 
eat toe. This they did for ſome time without any one's 
taing notice af it: at laſt Cimon himſelf obſerved it, and 
at the {ame inſtant the ſoothſayer came and ſhowed him 
the liver without a head. 
The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and 
therefore he ſet ſail. He ſent ſixty of his galleys againſt 
Egypt, and with the reſt made for the Aſiatie coaſt, where 
hie defeated the king's fleet, conſiſting of Phœnician and 
Cilician ſhips, made himſelf maſter of the cities in that 
circuit, and watched his opportunity to penetrate into 
Foypt, Every thing was great in the deſigns he formed. 
He thought of nothing leſs than overturning the whole 
Perſian empire; and the rather becauſe he was informed 
that Themiſtocles was in great reputation and power with 
the barbarians, and had promiſed the king to take the 
conduct of the Grecian war, whenever he entered upon it. 
But Themiſtocles, they tell us, in deſpair of managing it 
10 any advantage, and of getting the better of the good 
fortune and valour of Cimon, fell by his own hand. 
When Cimon had formed theſe great projects, as a firſt 
itep towards them, he caſt anchor before Cyprus. From 


thence he ſent perſons in whom he could confide with a 


private queſtion to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon; for their 
errand was entirely unknown. Nor did the deity return 
them any anſwer, but immediately upon their arrival 
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unjuſt cenſures they had fixed upon them. Their reſent- 
ment againſt Cimon, too, ſoon abated, partly from the 
remembrance of his paſt ſervices, and partly from the 
difficulties they lay under at the preſent juncture. They 
were beaten in the great battle fought at Tanagra, and 
they expected another army would come againſt them from 
Peloponneſus the next ſpring. Hence it was, that they 
recalled Cimon from baniſhment, and Pericles himſelf was 


the firſt to propoſe it. With ſo much candour were dif- 
ferences managed then, ſo moderate the reſentments of 


men, and ſo eaſily laid down, where the public good re- 
quired it! Ambition itſelf, the ſtrongeſt of all paſſions, 
vielded to the intereſts and neceſſities of their country! 
Cimon, ſoon after his return, put an end to the war, 
and reconciled the two cities. After the peace was made, 
he ſaw the Athenians could not ſit down quietly, but {till 
wanted to be in motion, and to aggrandize themſelves by 


new expeditions. To prevent their exciting farther trou- 


bles in Greece, and giving a handle for inteſtine wars, and 
heavy complaints of the allies againſt Athens, on account 


of their formidable fleets traverſing the ſeas about the 


iſlands and round Peloponneſus, he fitted out a fleet of two 
hundred ſai), to carry war again into Egypt and Cyprus k. 
This he thought would anſwer two intentions; it would 


The hiſtory of the firſt expedition is this: While Cimon was 
employed in his enterpriſe againſt Cyprus, Inarus king of Lybia, hav- 

ing brought the greateſt part of lower Egypt to revolt from Artax- 
erxes, called in the Athenians to aſſiſt him to complete his conqueſt. 
Hereupon the Athenians quitted Cyprus, and failed into Egypt. 
They made themſelves maſters of the Nile, and attacking Memphis, 
ſeized two of the outworks, and attempted the third, called the cohite 
wall, But the expedition proved very unfortunate. Artaxerxes ſent 
Megabyzus with a powerful army into Egypt. He defeated the re- 
bels and the Lybians their aſſociates: drove the Greeks from Mem- 
phis, ſhut them up in the ifland of Proſpitis eighteen months, and at 
laſt forced them to ſurrender. They almoſt all periſhed in that war, 
which laſted fix years. Inarus, in violation of the public faith, was 
crucified, | 


The ſecondexpedition wasundertaken a few years after, and was not 


more ſucceſsful. The Athenians went againſt Cyprus with two hundred 
galleys. While they were beſieging Citium there, Amyrtæus the Saite 
applied to them for ſuccours in Egypt, and Cimon ſent him ſixty of his 
galleys. Some ſay he went with them himſelf; others, that he con- 
tinued before Citium. But nothing of moment was tranſacted at this 
time to the prejudice of the Perſians in Egypt. However, in the tenth 
year of Darius Nothus, Armytæus iſſued from the fens, and being 
joined by all the Egyptians, drove the Perſians out of the kingdom, 
and became king of the whole country. Threyd. I. ii. Dicd, Sic. J. xi. 
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Lccuſtom the Athemans to conflicts with the barbarians, 
and it would improve their ſubſtance in an honourable 
manner, by bringing the rich ſpoils of their natural ene- 
mies into Greece. 


When all was now ready, and the army on the point of 


embarking, Cimon had this dream: An angry bitch ſeemed 
to bay at him, and, ſomething between barking and a 


{man voice, to utter theſe words: — Come on; I and my 


T: helps avith pleaſure /hail receive thee, Though the dream 
” was hard to interpret, Aſtyphilus the Poſidonian, a great 
diviner, and friend of Cimon's, told him it ſignified his 
death. He argued thus; a dog is an enemy to the man he 
barks at; and no one can give his enemy greater pleaſure 
> than by his death. The mixture of the voice pointed out 
that the enemy was a Mede, for the armies of the Medes 


ne compoſed of Greeks and barbarians. After this dream, 
ne had another ſign in ſacrificing to Bacchus. When the 


prieſt had killed the victim, a iwarm of ants took up the 


15tted blood by little and little, and laid it upon Cimon's 


Feat toe. This they did for ſome time without any one's 


ta ing notice af it: at laſt Cimon himſelf obſerved it, and 
at the ſame inſtant the ſoothſayer came and ſhowed him 
the liver without a head. | | 

The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and 
therefore he ſet fail. He fent ſixty of his galleys againſt 
Egypt, and with the reſt made for the Aſiatic coaſt, where 
ic defeated the king's fleet, conſiſting of Phoenician and 
Cilician ſhips, made himſelf maſter of the cities in that 
circuit, and watched his opportunity to penetrate into 
Egypt. Every thing was great in the deſigns he formed. 
He thought of nothing leſs than overturning the whole 
Perſan empire; and the rather becauſe he was informed 
that Themiſtocles was in great reputation and power with 
the barbarians, and had promiſed the king to take the 
conduct of the Grecian war, whenever he entered upon it. 
But Themiſtocles, they tell us, in deſpair of managing it 
10 any advantage, and of getting the better of the good 
fortune and valour of Cimon, fell by his own hand. 

When Cimon had formed theſe great projects, as a firit 
itep towards them, he caſt anchor before Cyprus. From 


thence he ſent perſons in whom he could confide with a 


private queſtion to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon; for their 
errand was entirely unknown. Nor did the deity return 
them any anſwer, but immediately upon their arrival 
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ordered them to return, & Becauſe Cimon,” ſaid he, 18 
4 already with me.” The meſſengers, upon this, took the 
road to the ſea, and when they reached the Grecian camp, 
which was then on the coaſts of Egypt, they found that 
Cimon was dead. They then inquired what day he died, 
and comparing it with the time the oracle was delivered, 
they perceived that his departure was enigmatically point. 


ed at in the expreſſion, That he was already with the 


„ gods.“ 
According to moſt authors he died a natural death dur. 


ing the ſiege of Citium; but ſome 905 he died of a wound 
he received in an engagement with the barbarians. 

The laſt advice he gave thoſe about him, was to ſa] 
away immediately, and to conceal his death. Accord. 
ingly, before the enemy or their allies knew the real ſtate 
of the caſe, they returned in ſafety, by the generalſhip of 
Cimon, exerciſed; as Fbanodemus favs, tlurty days after 
his death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian general 
who did any thing conſiderable againſt the barbarians, The 
leading orators, were little better than incendiaries, wi:o 
ſet the Greeks one againſt another, and involved them in 
inteſtine wars; nor was there any! healing hand to inter Ale, 
Thus the king” s affairs had time to recover themſelves, and 
inexpreſſible ruin was brought upon the powers of ee 
Long after this, indeed, Ageſilaus carried his arms into 
Alta, and renewed the war a while aganſi the king” s heu- 
| tenants on the coaft ; but he was fo foon recalled by the 
{editions and tumults which broke out afreſh in Greece, 
that he could do nothing extraordinary. The Perfian tax. 
gatherers were then left amidſt the cities in alliance and 
friendſhip with the Greeks; whereas, while Cimon had 
the command, not a ſingle colle os was ſeen, nor ſo much 
as a e appeared within four hundred furlongs from 
the ſea-coaſt. 

That his remains were brought to Attica, his monument 
there is a ſufficient proof, for it ſtill bears the title of 
Cimonia. Nevertheleſs, the people of Citium have a tomb 
of Cimon, which they hold in great veneration, as Nauſi- 
crates the orator informs us; the gods having ordered 
them in a certain famine not to diſregard his manes, but to 
honour and worſhip him as a ſuperior being, Suck was 
this Grecian general. 
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LUCULLUS. 


1 
5 HE grandfather of Lucullus was a man of conſular 
dignity; Metellus, ſurnamed Numidicus, was his uncle 
by the mother's ſide. His father was found guilty of em- 
bezzling the public money, and his mother, Cæcilia, had 
but an indifferent reputation for chaſtity. As for Lu- 
cullus himſelf, while he was but a youth, before he ſoli- 
cited any public charge, or attempted to gain a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, he made his firſt appearance in im- 
peaching Servilius the augur, who had been his father's 
accuſer. As he had caught Servilius in ſome act of in- 
juſtice in the execution of his office, all the world com- 
mended the proſecution, and talked of it as an indication 
of extraordinary ſpirit. Indeed, where there was no in- 
jury to revenge, the Romans conſidered the buſineſs of 
impeachments as a generous purſuit, and they choſe to 
have their young men faſten upon criminals, like ſo many 
well bred hounds upon their prey. | 
The cauſe was argued with ſo much vehemence, that 
they came to blows, and ſeveral were wounded, and ſome 
killed; in the end, however, Servilius was acquitted, 
But though Lucullus loft his cauſe, he had great command 


both of the Greek aud Latin tongues ; inſomuch that 


Sylla dedicated his Commentaries to him, as a perſon who 
could reduce the acts and incidents to much better order, 
and compoſe a more agreeable hiſtory of them than him- 
ſelf, For his cloquence was not only occaſional, or ex- 

rted when neceſſity called for it, like that of other oratore 
who beat about in the forum. 


As ſports the vaulting tunny in the main, 


- But when they are out of it, 


Are dry, inelegant, and dead 


He had applied himſelf to the ſciences called liberal, and 

was deep in the ſtudy of humanity from his youth; and 

in his age he withdrew from public -labours, of which he 

had had a great ſhare, to repoſe himſelf in the boſom of 

philoſophy, and to enjoy the ſpeculations ſhe ſuggeſted ; 

bidding a timely adieu to ambition after his difference 
Vol. III. | K 
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with Pompey. To what we have ſaid of his ingenuity and 
ſl in languages, the following ſtory may be added, 
While he was but a youth, as he was jeſting one day with 
Hortenſius the orator, and Siſenna the hiſtorian, he under. 
took to write a ſhort hiſtory of the Marſi, either in Greek 
or Latin verſe, as the lot ſhould fall. They took him at 
his word, and according to the lot, it was to be in Greek, 
That hiſtory of his is ſtill extant. 

Among the many proofs of his affection for his brother 
Marcus, the Romans ſpeak moſt of the firſt. Though 
he was much older than Marcus, he would not accept of 
any office without him, but waited his time. This was 
ſo agreeable to the people, that in his abſence they ereated 
him ædile along with his brother. 

Though he was but a ſtripling at the time of the Mar. 
ſian war, there appeared many inſtances of his courage 
and underſtanding. But Sylla's attachment to him was 
principally owing to his conſtancy and mildneſs. On this 
account he made uſe of his ſervices from firſt to laſt in 
his moſt important affairs. Amongſ other things, he 
ave him the direction of the mint. It vas he who coined 
moſt of Sylla's money in Peloponneſus during the Mithri- 
datic war. From him it was called Lucullia ; and it con- 
tinued to be chiefly in uſe for the occaſions of the army, 
for the goodneſs of it made it paſs with eaſe. | 

Some time after this, Sylla engaged in the ſiege of 
Athens; and though he was victorious by land, the ſupe- 
riority of the enemy at ſea ſtraitened him for proviſions. 
For this reaſon he deſpatched Lucullus into Egypt and 
_ Lybia, to procure him a ſupply of ſhips. It was then the 
depth of winter; yet he ſcrupled not to fail with three 
ſmall Greek brigantines and as many ſmall Rhodian gal- 
leys, which were to meet ſtrong ſeas, and a number of the 
enemy's ſhips which kept watch on all fides, becauſe their 
ſtrength lay there. In ſpite of this oppoſition he reached 
Crete, and brought it over to Sylla's intereſt. 

From thence be paſſed to Cyrene, where he delivered 
the people from the- tyrants and civil wars with which 
they had been haraſſed, and re-eſtabliſhed their conſti- 
tution. In this he availed himſelf of a ſaying of Plato, 
who when he was defired to give them a body of laws, 
and to ſettle their government upon rational principles, 
gave them this oracular anſwer, * It is very difficult to 
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« wire laws to ſo proſperous a people.“ In fact nothing 
is harder to govern than man when fortune fmiles, nor any 


thing more tractable than he when calamity lays her hands 
upon him. Hence it was, that Lucullus found the Cyre- 


mans ſo pliant and ſubmiſſive to his regulations. 

From Cyrene he ſailed to Egypt, but was attacked by 
pirates on his way, and loft moſt of the veſſels he had 
collected. He himſelf eſcaped, and entered the port of 
Alexandria in a magnificent manner, being conducted in 
by the whole Egyptian fleet fet off to the beſt advantage, 
as it uſed to be when it attended the king in perſon. 
Ptolemy “, who was but a youth, received him with all 
demonſtrations of reſpect, and even lodged and provided 
him a table in his own palace; an honour which had not 
been granted before to any foreign commander. Nor was 
the allowance for his expences the ſame which others had, 
but four times as much. Lucullus, however, took no 
more than was abſolutely neceſſary, and refuſed the King's 
preſents though he was offered no leſs than the value of 
eighty talents. It 1s ſaid, he neither viſited Memphis, 
nor any other of the celebrated wonders of Egypt.; think- 
ing it rather the buſineſs of a perſon who has time, and 
only travels for pleaſure, than of him who had left his 
general engaged in a ſiege and encamped before the ene 
my's fortifications. . | 3 

Ptolemy refuſed to enter into alliance with Sylla for 


tear of bringing war upon himfelf, but he gave Lucullus 


a convoy to eſcort him to Cyprus, embraced him at part- 
ing, and reſpectfully offered him a rich emerald ſet in 
gold. Lucullus at firſt declined it, but upon the king's 
ſhowing him his own picture engraved on it, he was afraid 
to refuſe 1t, leſt he ſhould be thought to go away with 
noſtile intentions, and in conſequence have ſome fatal 
icheme formed againſt him at ſea, 5 | 

In his return he collected a number of ſhips from the 
maritime towns, excepting thoſe that had given ſhelter 
and protection to pirates, and with this fleet he paſſed 


_ * Palmerivs takes this for Ptolemy Auletes; but Auletes was not 
Einig till the year before Chriſt ſixty-five. It muſt, therefore, have 
teen Ptolemy Lathyrus. For Sylla @ncluded the peace with Mi- 
ridates in the year before Chriſt OT Te | 
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over to Cyprus. There he found that the enemy's ſhips 
lay in wait for him under ſome point of land; ang 
therefore he laid up his fleet, and wrote to the cities to 
provide him quarters and all neceſſaries, as if he intended 
to paſs the winter there. But as ſoon as the wind ſerved, 
he immediately launched again, and proceeded on his 
voyage, lowering his fails in the day-time, and hoiſting 
them again when it grew dark; by which ſtratagem he 
got fafe to Rhodes. There he got a freſh ſupply of ſhips, 
and found means to perſuade the people of Cos and Cui- 
dus to quit Mithridates and join him againſt the Samians. 
With his own forces he drove the king's troops ont of 
Chios; took Epigonus, the Colophoman tyrant, priſoner, 
and ſet the people free. 

At this time Mithridates was forced to abandon Per— 
gamus, and had retired to Pitana. As Fimbria ſhut him 
up by land, he caſt his eyes upon the ſea, and in deſpair 
of facing in the ſield that bold and victorious officer, col- 
lected his ſhips from all quarters. Fimbria ſaw this, but 
vas ſenſible of his want of naval ſtrength, and therefore 
ſent to entreat Lucullus to come with his fleet, and aſſiſt 
him in taking a king who was the moſt warlike and viru- 
lent enemy the Romans had. Let not Mithridates,” 
ſaid he, © the glorious prize which has been ſought in 
« ſo many labours and conflicts, eſcape ; as he is fallen 
« into the hands of the Romans, and is already in their 
„net. When he is taken, who will have a greater ſhare 
% in the honour than he who ſtops his flight, and catches 
&« him as he goes? If I ſhut him up by land, and you do 
&« the ſame by ſea, the palm will be all our own. What 
& value will Rome then ſet upon the actions of Sylla at 
« Orchomenus and Chæronea, though now ſo much ex- 
% . 

There was nothing abſurd in the propoſal. Every body 
ſaw, that if Lucullus, who was at no great diſtance, had 
brought up his fleet, and blocked up the harbour, the 
war would have been at an end, and they would all have 
been delivered from infinite calamities. But whether it 
was that he preferred his fidelity as Sylla's lieutenant, to 
his own intereſt and ane the public; whether he ab- 
horred Fimbria, as a villain whoſe ambition had lately 
led him to murder his general and his friend; or whe— 
ther by ſome over-ruling influence of fortune he reſerved 
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Mithridates for his own antagoniſt, he abſolutely rcj ce 
the propoſal. He ſuflered him to get out of the harbo 3”, 
and to laugh at Fimbria's land-forces. 

After this, he had the honour of beating the King's 
geet twice. The firit time was at Lectum a promontory 
of Troas; the ſecond at Tenedos, where he ſaw NMeop-— 
tolemus at anchor with a more conſiderable force. Upon 
this, Lucullus advanced before the refit of his ſhips, in a 
Rhodian galley of five banks of oars, commanded by 


Demagoras, a man very faithful to the Romans, aud ex. 


perienced in naval affairs. Neoptolemus met him with 
great fury, and ordered the maſter of his ſhip to ſtrike 


aggainſt that of Lucullus. But Demagoras tearing the 


weight of the admiral's galley, and the ſhock of its 
brazen-beak, thought it dangerous to meet him a-head, 
He therefore tacked about, and received him aſtern, in 
which place he received no great damage, becauſe the 
ſtroke was upon the lower parts of the ſhip, which were 
under water. In the mean time the reſt of his fleet coming 
up, Lucullus ordered his own ſhip to tack again, fell upon 
the enemy, and, after many gallant actions, put them to 
flight, and purſued Neoptolemus for ſome time. 

This done, he went to meet Sylla, who was going to 
eroſs the ſea from the Cherſoneſus. Here he ſecured his 
paſſage, and helped to tranſport his army. When the 
peace was agreed upon *, Mithridates failed into the 
Euxine ſea, and Sylla laid a fine upon Aha of twenty 
thouſand talents, Lucullus was commiſtoned to collect 
the tax, and to coin the money; and it was ſome con- 
ſolation to the cities, amidſt the ſeverity of Sylla, that 
Lucullus acted not only with the utmoſt juſtice, but with 
all the lenity that ſo difficult and odious a charge would 
admit of. 1 3 | 

As the Mityleneans had openly revolted, he wanted to 
bring them to acknowledge their fault, and pay a mode- 
rate fine for having joined Marius's party. But, led by 
their ill genius, they continued obſtinate. Upon this, 
he went againſt them with his fleet, beat them in a great 
vattle, and ſhut them up within their walls. Some days 
after he had begun the fiege, he had recourſe to this 


9 This peace was concluded in the year of Rome fix hundred and 
Lity-nine, eight years before the death of Sylla, 
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ſtratagem. In open day he ſet fail towards Elea, but re. 
turned privately at night, and lay cloſe near the city. 
The Mityleneans then FF log out in a bold and diforderly 
manner to plunder his camp, which they thought he had 
abandoned, he fell upon them, took moſt. of them pri- 
_ foners, and killed five hundred who ſtood upon their de- 
fence. Here he got ſix thouſand flaves, and an immenſe 
quantity of other ſpoil. 

He had no hand in the various and unſpeakable evils 
which Sylla and Marius brought upon Italy: for by the 
favour of Providence he was engaged in the affairs of 
Aſia. Yet none of Sylla's friends had greater intereſt 
with him. Sylla, as we have faid, out of particular re- 
gard, dedicated his Commentaries to him; and, paſſing 
Pompey by, in his laſt will conſtituted him guardian to 
his ſon. This ſeems to have firit occaſioned thoſe diffe- 
rences and that jealouſy which ſubſiſted between Pompey 
and Lucullus, both young men and full of ardour in the 
purſuit of glory. | 

A lttle after the death of Sylla, Lucullus was choſen 
conſul along with Marcus Cotta, about the hundred and 
ſeventy-ſixth Olympiad, At this time many propoſed to 
renew the war with Mithridates, and Cotta himſelf ſaid, 
« 'The fire was not extinguiſhed, it only ſlept in embers.” 
Lucullus, therefore, was much concerned at having the 
Ciſalpine Gaul allotted as his province, which promiſed 
him no opportunity to diſtinguiſh himſelf, But the ho- 
nour Pompey had acquired in Spain, gave him moſt trouble; 
becauſe that generals ſuperior reputation, he clearly ſaw, 
after the Spamiſh war was ended, would entitle him to 
the command againſt Mithridates. Hence it was, that when 
Pompey apphed for money, and informed the govern- 
ment, that if he was not ſupplied, he muſt leave Spain 
and Sertorius, and bring his forces back to Italy, Lucul- 
lus readily exerted himſelf to procure the ſupplies, and 
to prevent his returning upon any pretext whatever during 
his conſulſhip. He knew that every meaſure at home 
would be under Pompey's direction, if he came with ſuch 
an army, For, at this very time, the tribune Cethegus, 
who had the lead, becauſe he conſulted nothing but the 
humour of the people, was at enmity with Lucullus, on 
account of his detefting that tribune's life, polluted as it 
was with infamous amours, inſolence, and every ſpecics 
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of proſſigacy. Againſt this man he declared open war. 


Lucius Quintius, another tribune, wanted to annul the 


acts of Sylla, and to diſorder the whole face of affairs, 

which was now tolerably compoſted. But Lucullus, by 

private repreſentations and public remonſtrances, drew 
him from his purpoſe, and reſtrained his ambition, Thus, 
in the moſt polite and ſalutary way imaginable, he de- 

ſtroyed the feeds of-a very dangerous diſeaſe. 

About this time news was brought of the death of Oc- 
tavius, governor of Cilicia. There were. many competi- 
tors for that province, and they all paid their court to 
Cethegus, as the perſon moſt likely to procure it for them. 
Lucullus ſet no great value upon that government; but, 
as it was near Cappadocia, he concluded, if he eould 
obtain it, that the Romans would not think of. employ- 
ing any other general againſt Mithridates. For this rea. 
ſon, he exerted all his art to ſecure the province to him- 
ſelf. At laſt he was neceſſitated, againſt the bent of his 
diſpoſition, to give into a meaſure which was indire& and. 
illiberal, but very conducive to his purpoſe. | 

There was a woman then in Rome named Præcia, 
famed for beauty and enchanting wit, but in other re- 
ſpects no better than a common proſtitute. By applying 
her intereſt with thoſe who frequented her houſe, and were 
fond of her company, to ſerve her friends in the admini- 


ration, and in other affairs, ſhe added to her other ac- 


compliſhments the reputation of being a uſeful friend, 
and a woman of buſineſs. This exalted her not a little. 
But when ſhe had captivated Cethegus, who then was in 
the height of his glory, and carried all before him in Rome, 
the whole power fell into her hands. Nothing was done 
without the favour of Cethegus, nor by Cethegus, with- 
out the conſent of Præcia. To her Lucullus applied, by 


_ preſents, and the moſt inſinuating compliments; nor could 


any thing have been more acceptable to a vain and pom- 
pous woman, than to ſee herſelf flattered and courted by ſuch 
a man as Lucullus The conſequence was, that Cethegus 


immediately eſpouſed his cauſe, and ſolicited for him the 


province of Cilicia, When he had gained this, he had 
no farther need, either of Præcia or Cethegus. All came 
into his intereſt, and with one voice gave him the com- 
mand in the Mithridatic war. He, indeed, could not but 
be conſidered as the fitteſt perſon for that charge, becauſe 
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Pompey was engaged with Sertorius, and Metellus had 
given up his pretenſions on account of his great age; and 
theſe were the only perſons who could ſtand in competition 
for it with Lucullus. However, his colleague Cotta, by 
much application, prevailed upon the ſenate, to ſend him 
with a fleet to guard the Propontis, and to protect Bi- 
thynia. 

Lucullus, with a legion now levied in Italy, paſſed over 
into Aſia, where he found the reſt of the troops that were 
to compoſe his army. Theſe had all been long entirely 
corrupted by luxury and avarice; and that part of them 
called Fimbrians, was more untractable than the reſt, on 
account of their having been under no command. At the 
inſtigation of Fimbria, they had killed Flaccus, who was 
conſul, and their general too, and had betrayed Fimbria 
himſelf to Sylla; and they were ſtill mutinous and lawleſs 
men, though in other reſpects brave, hardy, and expe- 
rienced ſoldiers. Nevertheleſs, Lucullus in a little time 
ſubdued the ſeditious ſpirit of theſe men, and correQed 
the faults of the reſt ; ſo that now they firſt found a real 
commander, whereas before they had been brought to ſerve 
by indulgence and every promiſe of pleaſure. | 

The affairs of the enemy were in this poſture, Mithri- 
dates, like a ſophiſtical warrior, had formerly met the Ro- 
mans in a van and oftentatious manner, with forces that 
were ſhowy and pompous indeed, but of little uſe. Baffled 
and diſgraced in his attempt, he grew wiſer, and therefore 
in this ſecond war he provided troops that were capable of 
real ſervice. He retrenched that mixed multitude of na- 
tions, and thoſe bravadoes that were iſſued from his camp, 
in a barbarous variety of language, together with the 
rich arms, adorned with gold and precious ſtones, which 
he now conſidered rather as the ſpoils of the conqueror, 
than as adding any vigour to the men that wore them. 
Inſtead of this, he armed them with ſwords in the Roman 
faſhion, and with large and heavy fhields; and his, ca- 
valry he provided with horſes rather well-trained than 
gaily accoutred. His infantry conſiſted of a hundred 
and twenty thouſand, and his cavalry of fixteen thouſand, 
beſides armed chariots, to the number of a hundred. His 
navy was not equipped, as before, with gilded pavihons, 
baths, and delicious apartments for the women, but with 
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all manner of weapons, offenſive and defenſive, and mo- 
ney to pay the troops. | ed 

In this reſpectable form he invaded Bithynia, where the 
cities received him with pleaſure; and not only that coun- 
try, but all Aſia returned to its former diſtempered incli- 
nations, by reaſon of the intolerable evils that the Ro- 
man uſurers and tax-gatherers had brought upon them, 
Theſe Lucullus afterwards drove away, like fo many har- 
pies which robbed the poor inhabitants of their food. At 
preſent he was ſatisfied with reprimanding them, and bring- 


ing them to exerciſe their office with more moderation; 


by which means he kept the Aſiatics from revolting, when 
their inclination Jay almoſt univerſally that way. | 
While Lucullus was employed in theſe matters, Cotta, 
thinking he had found his opportunity, prepared to give 
Mithridates battle. And as he had accounts from many 
hands, that Lucullus was coming up, and was already 
encamped in Phrygia, he did every thing to expedite the 
engagement, in order to prevent Lucullus from having 
any ſhare in the triumph, which he believed was now all 
nis own, He was defeated, however, both by ſea and 
land, with the loſs of fixty ſhips, and all their crews, as 
well as four thouſand land-forces; after which he was 
ſnut up in Chalcedon, and had no refource, except in the 
aſſiſtauce of Lucullus. Lucullus was adviſed, notwith- 
ſtanding, to take no notice of Cotta, but to march for- 
ward into the kingdom of Mithridates, which he would 
find in a defenceleſs ſtate. On this occaſion the ſoldiers 
were loudeſt in their complaints. They repreſented, that 
Cotta had, by his raſh counſels, not only ruined himſelf 
and his own men, but done them too great prejudice; 
ſince, had it not been for his error, they might have con- 
quered without loſs. But Lucullus, in a ſet ſpeech upon 
this ſubject, told them: © He had rather deliver one Ro- 
man out of the enemy's hand, than take all the enemy 


= © had,” And when Archelaus, who formerly had com- 


manded the king's forces in Bœotia, but now was come 
over to the Romans, and fought for them, aſſerted, That 
if Lucullus would but once make his appearance in 
„Pontus, all would immediately fall before him ;”? he ſaid, 
He would not act in a more cowardly manner than hun- 
ters, nor paſs the wild beaſts by, and go to their empty 
dens.” He had no ſooner uttered theſe words, thai he 
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marched againſt Mithridates with thirty thouſand foot, 
and two thouſand five hundred horſe. 

When he got fight of the enemy, he was aſtoniſhed at 
their numbers, and determined to avoid a battle and gain 
time. But Marius *, a Roman officer, whom Sertorius 
had ſent to Mithridates out of Spain with ſome troops, 
advanced to meet Lucullus, and gave him the challenge. 
Lucullus accepted it, and put his army in order of battle, 
The ſignal was juſt ready to be given, when, without any 
viſible alteration, there was a ſudden exploſion in the air, 
and a large luminous body was ſeen to fall between the 
two armies ; its form was like that of a large tun, and its 
colour that of molten filver. Both fides were ſo af. 
kected with the phenomenon, that they parted without 

striking a blow. This prodigy is ſaid to have happened 
in Phrygia at a place called Otryæ. 

Lucullus, concluding that no human ſupplies could be 
ſufficient to maintain ſo many myriads as Mithridates had, 
for any length of time, eſpecially in preſence of an 
enemy, ordered one of the priſoners to be brought before 
him. The firſt queſtion he put to him was, how many 
there were in his meſs, and the ſecond what proviſions he 
had left in his tent. When he had this man's anſwer, he 
commanded him to withdraw; and then examined a ſe- 
cond and a third in like manner. The next thing was 
to compare the quantity of proviſions which Mithridates 
had laid in, with the number of ſoldiers he had to ſup- 
port; by which he found that in three or four days they 
would be in want of bread-corn, This confirmed him 
in his deſign of gaining time; and he cauſed great plenty 
of proviſions to be brought into his own camp, that in 
the midſt of abundance he might watch the enemy's 
diſtreſs, | 5 os | 

Notwithſtanding this, Mithridates formed a deſign 
againſt the Cyzicemans, who were beaten. in the late 
battle near Chalcedon, and had loſt three thouſand men 
and ten ſhips. To deceive Lucullus he decamped ſoon 
after ſupper, one dark. tempeſtuous night; and marches 
with ſo much expedition, that at break of day he got be- 


* Appian calls him Varius. 
+ Along with Cotta. 
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fore the town, and poſted himſelf upon mount Adraſtia®, - 
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83 A «s˖ ſoon as Lucullus perceived he was gone, he followed 
1 his ſteps; and without falling unawares upon the enemy 
* in the obſcurity of the night, as he might eaſily have done, 
3 he reached the place of his deſtination, and fat down at 
8. a village called Thraceia, the moſt commodious ſituation 
. imaginable for guarding the roads and cutting off the 
e. enemy's convoys. 3 | | 3 
y He was now fo. ſure of his aim, that he concealed it 
, no longer from his men; but when they had intrenched 
- | themſelves, and returned from their labour, called them 
ts | together, and told them with great triumph, © In a few | 
f. days he would gain them a victory which ſhould not 
it! © colt one drop of blood. 5 | . 
4 Mithridates had planted his troops in ten different poſt 
_ about the city, and with his veſſels blocked up the frith 
0 which parts it from the continent i, ſo that it was inveſted, 


j. on all ſides. The Cyzicenians were prepared to combat 
' | the greateſt difficulties, and to ſuffer the laſt extremities 


in TS, | obs 
” in the Roman cauſe : but they knew not where Lucullus 
y was, and were much. concerned that they could get no 
8 account of him. Though his camp was viſible enough, 
e the enemy had the art to impoſe upon them. Pointing 
- © to the Romans who were poſted on the heights, © Do 
48 | you ſee that army,” ſaid they, “ thoſe are the Armemans 
5 and Medes, whom Tigranes has ſent as a reinforcement 
5 «to Mitaridates.” Surrounded with ſuch an immenſe 


6 I . number of enemies, as they thought, and having no hope 
| of relief but from the arrival of Lucullus, they were in 
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- the utmoſt conſternation. $0 
- When Demonax, whom. Archelaus found means to 
% fend into the town , brought them news that Lucullus was 
arrived, at firſt they could hardly believe it, imagining 
"n © te came only with a feigned ſtory, to encourage them to 
te Dear ap in their preſent diſtreſs. However, the ſame mo- 
5 5 * So called from a temple in the city conſecrated by Adraſtus to 
BY the zoddeſs Nemeſis, who from thence had the name of Adraſtia, 
d A + Strabo ſays, Cyzicus lies upon the Propontis, and is an iſland 
cs zoined to the continent by two bridges; near which is a city of the 


iame name, with two harbours capable of containing two hundred 
veſſels. Strab. J. xii. 
By the aſſiſtance of bladders he ſwam into the town. 
| Florus, l. iii. 
6 
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ment, a boy made his appearance who had been a priſoner 
among the enemy, and had juſt made his eſcape. Upon 
their aſking him where Lucullus was, he laughed, think- 
ing them only in jeſt ; but when he ſaw they were in 
earneſt, he pointed with his finger to the Roman camp. 
This ſufficiently revived their drooping ſpirits. 

In the lake Daſcylitis, near Cyzicus, there were veſſel; 
of a conſiderable ſize. Lucullus hauled up the largeſt of 
them, put it upon a carriage, and drew it down to the 
fea, Then he put on board it as many ſoldiers as it could 
contain, and ordered them to get into Cyzicus, which 
they effected in the night. 

It ſeems too, that heaven, delighted with the valour of 
the Cyzicenians, ſupported them with ſeveral remarkable 
figns. The feaſt of Proſerpine was come, when they 
were to ſacrifice a black heifer to her; and as they had 
no living animal of that kind, they made one of paſte “, 
and were approaching the altar with it. The victim, 
bred for that purpoſe, paſtured with the reſt of their 
cattle on the other fide of the frith. Orthat very day ſhe 
re from the herd, ſwam alone to the town, and pre» 

ented herſelf before the altar. The fame goddeſs ap- 
peared to Ariſtogoras, the public ſecretary, in a dream, 
and ſaid, Go and tell your fellow-citizens to take cou- 
* rage, for I ſhall bring the African piper againſt the 
* trumpeter of Pontus.“ | 

While the Cyzicenians were wondering at this oracular 
expreſſion, in the morning a ſtrong wind blew, and the 
ſea was in the utmoſt agitation. The king's machines 
erected againſt the walls, the wonderful work of Niconi- 
dus the Theſſalian, by the noife and cracking firſt an- 
nounced what was to come. Then a ſouth wind incre- 
dibly violent aroſe, and in the ſhort ſpace of an hour 
broke all the engines to pieces, and deftroyed the wooden 
tower which was an hundred cubits high. It is moreover 
related, that Minerva was ſeen by many at Ilium in their 
fleep, all covered with ſweat, and with part of her veil 
rent; and that ſhe ſaid, ſhe was juſt come from aſſiſting 


* The Pythagoreans, who thought it unlawful to kill any animal, 
ſeem to have been the firſt among the Greeks who offered the 
tigures of animals in paſte, myrrh, or {ome other compoſition, The 
poorer ſort of Egyptians are ſaid to have done the ſame from anothes 
principle, > 
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the people of Cyzicus. Nay, they ſhowed at Ilium a pillar 


which had an inſcription to that purpoſe, _ 

As long as Mithridates was deceived by his officers, 
and kept in ignorance of the famine that prevailed in the 
camp, he lamented his miſcarriage in the ſiege. But 
when he came to be ſenſible of the extremity to which 
his ſoldiers were reduced, and that they were forced even 
to eat human fleſh *, all his ambition and ſpirit of con- 
tention died away. He found Lucullus did not make war 
in a theatrical oſtentatious manner, but aimed his blows 
at his very heart, and left nothing unattempred to deprive 


bim of proviſions. He therefore ſeized his opportunity, 


while the Roman was attacking a certain fort, to ſend 


off almoſt all his cavalry and his beaſts of burden, as well 


as the leaft uſeful part of his infantry, into Bithynia, 
When Lucullus was appriſed of their departure, he 
retired during the night into his camp. Next morning 
there was a violent ſtorm; nevertheleſs he began the pur- 
ſuit with ten cohorts of foot, beſide his cavalry, All the 
way he was greatly incommoded by the ſnow, and the 
cold was fo piercing that ſeveral of his ſoldiers ſunk under 


it, and were forced to ftop. With the reſt he overtook 


the enemy at the river Rhyndacus, and made ſuch havock 
among them, that the women of Apollonia came out to 
plunder the convoys and to ſtrip the ſlain. 

The flain, as may well be imagined, were very nu- 
merous, and Lucullus made fifteen thouſand priſoners ; 
beſide which, he took fix thouſand horſes and an infinite 
number of beaſts of burden. And he made it his buſi- 
refs to lead them all by the enemy's camp. $7 | 

] cannot help wondering at Salluſt's ſaying, that this 
was the firſt time that the Romans ſaw a camel T. How 


There is ſomething extremely improbable in this. It does not ap- 
pear that Mithridates was fo totally blocked up by Lucullus as to re- 
duce him to this extremity ; and even had that been the caſe, it would 
certainly have been more eligible to have riiked a battle, than to have 
ſubmitted to the dreadful alternative here mentioned. But wherefore 
tat human fleſh, when afterwards we are expreſsly told that they had 
beaſts to fend away? There is, to the beſt of our knowledge and belief, 
as little foundation in hiſtory for this practice, as there is in nature. 

+ Livy expreſsly tells us, there were camels in Antiochus's army. 
* Before the cavalry were placed the chariots armed with ſcythes, and 
- £mels of that ſpecies called dromedaries.“ Liv. lib. Xxxvil. c. 49% 
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could he think that thoſe who formerly under Scipio con- 
quered Antiochus, and lately defeated Archelaus at Orch. 
menus and Chæronea, ſhould be unacquainted with that 
animal? * | 
Mithridates now reſoived upon: a ſpeedy flight; and ta 
amuſe Lucullus with employment in another quarter, he 
ſent his admiral Ariſtonicus to the Grecian ſea. But juſt 
as he was on the point of faihng, he was betrayed 1, 
Lucullus, together with ten thouſand pieces of gold, 
which he took with him to corrupt ſome part of the Rs. 
man forces. After this, Mithridates made his eſcape by 
ſea, and left his generals to get off with the army in the 
beſt manner they could. Lucullus coming up with them 
at the river Granicus, killed full twenty thouſand, and 
made a prodigious number of priſoners. It is ſaid that in 
this campaign the enemy Joſt near three hundred thouſand 
men, reckoning. the ſervants. of the army as. well as {cls 
diers. | e | | 
Lucullus immediately entered Cyzicum, where he was 
received with every teſtimony of joy and reſpect, . After 
which he went to the Helleſpont, to collect ſhips-to make 
up a fleet. On this occaſion: he touched at. Troas, and 
Nept there in the temple of Venus. The geddefs, he dreamt, 
ſtood by him, and addreſſed him as follows: 


Doſt thou then ſleep, great monarch of the woods? 
The fawns are ruſtling near thee, - | 


Upon this, he roſe; and calling his friends together while 
it was yet dark, related to them the viſion, He had 
hardly made an end, when meſſengers arrived from Ilium 
with an account that they had ſeen. off the Grecian har- 
bour * thirteen of the king's large galleys ſteering towards 
Lemnos. He went in purfait of them without loſing a 
moment, took them, and killed their admiral Thdorus, 
When this was done, he made all che ſail he could after 
ſome others which were before. Theſe lay at anchor by 
the iſland; and as ſoon as the officers. perceived his ap- 
proach, they hauled the ſhips aſhore, and fighting from 
the decks, galled the Romans exceedingly: 'The Romans 
had no chance to ſurround them ; nor could their. galleys, 


* Plutarch means the harbour where the Grecians landed when 
they were going to the ſiege of Troy. 
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which were by the waves kept in continual motion, maks 
any impreſſion upon thoſe of the enemy which were on 
firm ground, and ſtood immoveable. At laſt having with 
much difficulty, found a Ianding-place, he put ſome of his 
troops on ſhore, who taking them in the rear, Killed a 
number of them; and forced the reſt to cut their cables 
and ſtand out to ſea. In the confuſion the veſſels daſhed 
one againſt another, or fell upon the beaks of thoſe of 
Lucullus. The deſtruction conſequently was great. Ma- 
rius, the general ſent by Sertorius, was among the pri- 
ſoners. He had but one eye; and Lucullus, when he 
firſt ſet ſail, had given his men a ſtrict charge not to kill 
any perſon with one eye; in order that he might be re- 
ſerved for a death of greater torture and diſgrace. 

After this, he haſtened to purſue Mithridates himſelf, 
whom he hoped to find in Bithynia blocked up by Voco- 
nius. He had ſeat this officer before with a fleet to Nico» | 
media, to prevent the king's eſcape. But Voconius had 
loitered in Samothrace about getting himſelf initiated in 
the myſteries * and celebrating feſtivals. Mithridates in 
the mean time had got out, and was making great efforts 
to reach Pontus before Lucullus could come to itop him. 
But a violent tempeſt overtook him, by which many of 
his veſſels were daſhed to. pieces and many funk. Ihe 
whole ſhore was covered with the wreck which the ſea 
threw up for ſeveral days. As for the king himſelf, the 
ſhip in which he ſailed was ſo large, that the pilots could 
not make land with it amidſt ſuch a terrible agitation of 
the waves, and it was by this time ready to founder with 
the water it had taken in. He therefore got into a ſhallop 
belonging to ſome pirates, and truſting his life to their 
hands, beyond all hope was brought ſafe to Heraclea in 
els. after having paſſed through the maſt unſpeakable 
angers, | 

In this war Lucullus behaved to the ſenate of Rome 
with an honeſt pride, which had its ſucceſs. They had 
deerced him three. thouſand talents to enable him to fit 


* The myſteries of the Cabiri, The worſhip-of theſe gods Was 
probably brought from Phœnicia; for ABIx, in the language of 
that country, ſignifies powerful. They were reverenced as the moſt 
tremendous of ſuperior beings; the more ſo, becauſe of the myſterious 
and awful ſolemnities of their worſhip. Some have pretended to give 


us account of their names, though they were locked up in the pro- 
:oundeſt ſecrecy, ; 5 | 
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out a fleet. But he acquainted them by letters that he 
had no need of the money, and boaſted that, without ſo 
much expence and ſuch mighty preparations, he would 
drive Mithridates out of the fea with the ſhips the allics 
would. give nim. And he performed his promiſe by the 
aſſiſtance of a ſuperior power. For the tempeſt, which 
ruined the Pontic fleet, is ſaid to have been raiſed by the 


reſentment of Diana of Priapus, for their plundering her 


temple and beating down her ſtatue. 

Lucullus was now e4dvited by many of his officers to 
let the war ſleep a while; but, without regarding their 

opinion, he penetrated into the kingdom of Pontus, by 

way of Bithynia and Galatia. At firſt he found provi- 

lions ſo ſcarce, that he was forced to have thirty thouſand 


Gauls follow him with each a meaſure “ of wheat upon 


his ſhoulders. But as he proceeded farther in his march, 
and bore down all oppoſition, he came to ſuch plenty, 
that an ox was fold for one drachma, and a ſlave for four, 
The reſt of the booty was ſo little regarded, that fome left 
it behind them, and others deſtroyed it; for amidſt ſuch 
abundance, they could not find a purchaſer. Having, in 
the excurſions of their cavalry, laid waſte all the country 
as far as Themiſcyræ and about the river Thermodon, 
they complained that Lucullus took all the towns by ca- 
pitulation, inſtead of form, and gave not up one to the 
ſoldiers for plunder. Now,” ſaid they, © you leave 
« Amiſus, a rich and flouriſhing city, which might be 
« eaſily taken, if you would aſſault it vigorouſly ; and 
drag us after Mithridates into the waſtes of Tibarene 
« and Chaldæa.“ 


Lucullus, however, not thinking they would break out 


into that rage which afterwards appeared, neglected their 
remonſtrances. He took more pains to excuſe himſelf to 
thoſe who blamed his flow progreſs, and his loſing time in 
reducing towns and villages of little couſequence, while 
Mithridates was again gathering power. This is the 
« very thing,“ ſaid he, “ that I want, and aim at in all 
* my operations, that Mithridates may get ſtrength, and 
collect an army reſpectable enough, to make him 
5s ſtand an engagement, and not continue to fly before 
* us. Do not you ſee what vaſt and boundleſs deſerts lie 


* Medimnus. 
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„ behind him? Is not Caucaſus with all its immenſe 
« train of mountains at hand, ſufficient to hide him, and 
« numberleſs other kings who want to avoid a battle ? It is 


« but a few days journey from the country of the Cabiri* 


« into Armenia, where Tigranes, king of kings, is ſeated, 
« ſurrounded with that power, which has wreſted Aſia 
« from the Parthians, which carries Grecian colonies into 
« Media, ſubdues Syria and Paleſtine, cuts off the Seleu- 
« cide, and carries their wives and daughters into cap- 
« tivity, This prince is nearly allied to Mithridates 
« he is his ſon-in-law. Do you think he will diſregard 
« him, when he comes as a ſupplant, and not take up 
« arms in his-cauſe ? why will you then be in ſuch haſte 
« to drive Mithridates out of his dominions, and riſk 
« the bring Tigranes upon us, who has long wanted 
«. a pretence for it? And ſurely he cannot find a more 
« ſpecious one, than that of ſuccouring a father-in-law, 
« and a king reduced to ſuch extreme neceſſity, What 
« need is there then for us to ripen this affair, and to 
« teach Mithridates what he may not know, who are 
« the confederates he is to ſeek againſt us; or to drive 
him, againft his inclination and his notions of honour, 
« into the arms of Tigranes? Is it not better to give him 
« time to make preparations and regain ſtrength in his 
« own territories, that we may have to meet the Chol- 
« chians, the Tibarenians and Cappadocians, whom we 
% have often beaten, rather than the unknown forces of 
« the Medes and the Armenians 9? _ | 
Agreeably to theſe ſentiments Lucullus ſpent a great 
deal of time before Amiſus, procceding very flowly in the 
ſiege. After the winter was paſt, he left that charge to 
Murzna, and marched againſt Mithridates, who was en- 
camped on the plains of the Cabiri, with a reſolution to 
wait for the Romans there. His army conſiſted of forty 
thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, which he had 
lately collected; and in theſe he placed the greateſt con- 
ſidence. Nay, he paſſed the river Lycus, and gave the 


* Hence it appears, as well as from a paſſage in Strabo, that there 
was a diſtrict on the borders of Phrygia called Cabiri, Indeed the 
worihip of thoſe gods had. prevailed in ſeveral parts of Aſia, and 
they are ſuppoſed to have had homage paid them at Rome under 
the title of Divi Petes, | 
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Romans the challenge to meet him in the field. In con- 
ſequence of this, the cavalry engaged, and the Romans 
were put to the rout. Pomponius, a man of ſome dignity, 
Was wounded and taken. Though much indiſpoſed with 
his wounds, he was brought before Mithridates, who aſked 
him, „Whether, if he ſaved his life, he would become 
his friend? „ On condition you will be reconciled to 
© the Romans,” ſaid he, I will! but if not, I muſt 
« remain your enemy.“ Icke king, ſtruck with admira- 
tion of his patriotiſm, did him no injury. 
Lucullus was apprehenſive of farther danger on the- 
plain, on account of the enemy's ſuperiority in horſe, and 
yet he was loth to take ta the mountains, which were at a 
conſiderable diſtance, as well as woody and difficult of 
alcent. While he was in this perplexity, ſome Greeks 
happened to be-taken, who had hid themſelves in a cave. 
Artemidorus, the eldeſt of them, . undertook. to conduc 
him to a poſt where he might. encamp in the utmoſt ſecu- 
rity, and where there ſtood a caſtle which commanded the 
plain of the Cabiri Lucullus gave credit to his report, 
and began his march in the night, after he had cauſed a 
number of fires to be lighted in his old camp, Having 
got ſafely through the narrow paſſes, he gained the 
heights, and in the morning appeared above the enemy's 
heads, in a fituation where he might fight with advantage, 
when he choſe it, and might not be compelled to it, if 
he had a mind to fit ſtill. Eds | 

At preſent neither Lucullus nor Mithridates was in- 
clined to riſk a battle: but ſome of the king's ſoldiers 
happening to purſue a deer, a party of Romans went out. 
to intercept them. This brought on a ſharp ſkirmiſh, 
numbers continually coming up on each fide, At length 
the king's troops had the advantage. . | 


The Romans, beholding from the camp the flight of 


their fellow-ſoldiers, were greatly diſturbed, and ran to 
Lucullus, to entreat him to lead them out, and give the 
ſignal for battle. But he, willing to ſhow them of how 
much importance in all dangerous conflicts the preſence 
of an able general is, ordered them to ſtand ſtill; and de- 
ſcending into the plain himſelf, ſeized the foremoſt of the 
fugitives, and commanded them to face about. They 
obeyed, and the reſt rallying with them, they eaſily put 


the enemy to flight, and purſued them to their intrench- 
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ments. Lucullus, at his return, infiQed on the ſugitives 
the uſual puniſhment. He made them ſtrip to their veſts, 
take off their girdles, and then dig a trench twelve feet 
long; the reſt of the troops all the while ſtanding and 
looking on. „ | 
In the army of Mithridates there was a Dardarian 
grandee named Olthacus. The Dardarians are ſome of. 
thoſe barbarous people who live near the lakes Mraotis. 
Olthacus was a man fit for every warkk+s attempt that re- 
quired ſtrength and courage, and in countel 2nd contri- 
vance inferior to none. Beſide theſe accompliſhments, 
he was affable, eaſy, and agreeable in the commerce of the 
world. He was always involved in ſome diſpute, or jea- 
louſy at leaſt, of the other great men of his country, who, 
like him, aimed at the chief authority in it: and to brin 
Mithridates into his intereſt, he undertook the daring 
enterpriſe of killing Lucullus. Mithridates commended 
his deſign, and publicly gave him ſome affronts, to afford 
him a pretence for reſentment. Olthacus laid hold on it, 
and rode off to Lucullus, who received him with pleaſure, 
For his reputation was well known in the camp; and, 
upon trial, the Roman general found his preſence of mind 
and his addreis fo extraordinary, that he took him to his 
table and his council- board. > 
When the Dardarian thought he had found his op- 
portunity, he ordered his fervants to have his horſe ready. 
without the camp. It was now nud-day, and the ſoldiers 
were fitting in the ſun or otherwiſe repoſing themſelves, 
when he went to the general's pavilion; expecting that 
none would pretend to hinder the admiſſion of a man wha. 
was intimate with Lucullus, and who ſaid he had buſineſs 
of importance to communicate. And he had certainly 
entered, if ſleep, which has been the ruin of many other 
generals, had not ſaved Lucullus. Menedemus, one of 
his chamberlains, was then in waiting, and he told Ol- 
thacus, © This was not a proper time to fee Lucullus, 
„ becauſe, after long watching and fatigue, he was now 
* taking ſome reſt,” Olthacus did not. take this denial ; 
but ſaid, “I muſt enter, whether you will or not, for L 
* have great and neceſſary buſineſs to lay before him.“ 
Menedemus, incenſed at his inſolence, anſwered “ No- 
thing is more neceſſary than the preſervation of Lu- 
** cullus,” and thruſt him back with both hands, Qt 
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thacus, fearing his deſign was diſcovered, withdrew pri. 
vately from the camp, took horſe, and returned to Mi. 
thridates without effecting any thing. Thus the criſis, in 
other matters, as well as in medicine, either ſaves or de- 
ſtroys. „„ 

After this, Sornatius was ſent out with ten cohorts to 
eicort a convoy. Mithridates detached againit him one 
of his officers named Menander. An engagement enſued, 
and the barbarians were routed with great loſs. Another 
time, Lucullus deſpatched Adrian with a conſiderable 
Corps, to protect the party employed in collecting pro- 
vitioas and ſupplying his camp. Mithridates did not let 
him paſs unnoticed, but ſent Menemachus and Myron a. 
gainit them, with a ſtrong body of cavalry and another 
of infantry, All theſe combatants, except two, the Ro- 

mans put to the ſword. Mithridates diſſembled his loſs, 
pretending it was ſmall, and entirely owing to the miſ- 
conduct of the commanding officers, But when Adrian 
pailed by his camp 1a great pomp, with many waggons 


loaded with proviſions and rich ſpoils in his tram, che 


king's ſpirits began to droop, and the moſt diſtreſſiug tc:- 
ror fell upon his army. Ley determined, therefore, t9 
quit that poſt, e 

The nobility about the king began to ſend off their 
baggage with all the privacy they could, but would not 
ſuffer others to do the fame. The ſoldiers finding them- 
ſelves joſtled and thruſt back in the gateways, were 19 
much provoked at that treatment, that they turned upon 
them, fell to plundering the baggage, and killed ſcveral 
of them. Dorylaus, one of the generals, loſt his life for 
nothing but a purple robe which he had on. Hermæus, 
a prieſt, was trodden under foot at the gate. Mithridat-» 
himſelf, without any attendant or groom to aſſiſt him, got 
out of the camp amidſt the crowd. Of all his royal ſtud 
there was not one horſe left him; but at laſt Ptolemy the 
cunuch, ſeeing him carried along with the torrent, and 
happening to be on horſeback, diſmounted and gave him 
his. The Romans preſſed hard upon him, and indeec 
came up time enough to have taken him. He was in tact 
almoſt in their hands; but their avarice ſaved him. The 
prey, which had been purſued through numberleſs con- 
flicts and dangers, eſcaped, and the victorious Lucullus 
was robbed of the reward of his toils, The horſe whick 
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the king rode, was almoſt overtaken, when a mule loaded 


with gold came between him and his purſuers, either by 


accident or by the king's contrivance, The ſoldiers im- 


mediately began to rifle the load, and came to blows about 
the contents; which gave Mithridates time to get of. 
Nor was this the only diſadvantage Lucullus experienced 
from their avarice. Calliſtratus, the king's ſecretary, was 
taken, and the Roman general had ordered him to be 
brought before him; but thoſe who had the gas of it, 
perceiving he had five hundred crowns in his girdle, def- 


patched him for the money, Yet to ſuch men as theſe 


he gave up the plunder of the enemy's camp. 

After this, he took Cabira, and many other places of 
ſtrength, in which he found much treaſure, He likewiſe 
found in their priſons many Greeks, and ſeveral of the 
king's own relations, confined; and, as they had long 
thought themſelves in the moſt deſperate circumſtances, 
the liberty which they gained by the favour of Lucullus, 
appeared to them not ſo much a deliverance, as a reſur- 
rection and new life. One of the King's ſiſters named 
Nyſſa, very happily for her, was of the number. The 
other ſiſters and wives of Mithridates, who ſcemed placed 
more remote from danger, and at a diſtance from war, all 
periſhed miſerably: he ſent the eunuch Bacchides to Pher- 
nacia, with orders to ſee them put to death. 

Among the reſt were two of his ſiſters, Roxana and 
Statira, who were about the age of forty, and {till virgins : 
and two of his wives, both Iomans, Berenice of Chios, 
and Monime of Miletus. The latter was much celebrated 
among the Greeks. Though the king had tried every ex- 
pedient to bring her to liſten to a lawleſs paſſion, and made 
her a preſent of fifteen thouſand crowns at one time, ſhe 
rejected all his ſolicitations till he agreed to marriage, ſent 
her a diadem, and declared her queen. Before the laſt 
ſad meſſage, ſhe had paſſed her time very unhappily, and 
looked with grief and indignation on that beauty, which 
inſtead of a huſband had procured her an imperious maſter, 
and inſtead of the domeſtic comforts of marriage, a guard 
of barbarians. Baniſhed far from Greece, ſhe had loſt 
the real bleſſings of life, and where ſhe hoped for happi- 
nels, found nothing but a dream. 


When Bacchides came, and informed thoſe princeſſes 
they muſt die, but that they were at liberty to chooſe the 
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death moſt eaſy and agreeable to them, Monime ſnate).. 


ing the diadem from her head, applied it to her neck, 
that it might do the fatal office. But it broke, and the 
Princeſs ſaid, © O curſed band! wouldſt thou not, at 
« leaſt, ſerve me on this occaſion ?” Then ſpitting upon 


it, the threw it from her, and ftretched out her neck to 


Bacchides. | | | 
Berenice took poiſon; and, as her mother, who was 


preſent, begged a ſhare of it, ſne granted her requeſt, 
They both drank of it; and its force operated ſufficiently 


upon the weaker body : but Berenice, not having taken 
a proper quantity, was long of dying. Bacchides there. 
fore ſtrangled her. Roxana, one of the unmarried ſiſters, 
after having vented the moſt bitter. imprecations and re. 
proaches againſt Mithridates, took 1 Statira, how. 
ever, died without one unkind or ungenerous word, She 
rather commended her brother, when he muſt have his 
enxieties abeut his own life, for not forgetting them, but 
providing that they might die free and undiſhonoured. 


Theſe events were very diſagreeable to the native good- 


neſs and humanity of Lucullus. 
He continued his purſuit of Mithridates as far as Ta- 


laura; where having learned that he was fled four days 


before into Armenia to Tigranes, he turned back again, 
He ſubdued, however, the Chaldæans and Tibarenians, 
and reduced the leſs Armenia, with the towns and caſtles, 
Then he ſent Appius to Tigranes, to demand Mithridates ; 
and in the mean time returned to Amiſus, which his 
troops were ſtill beſieging. The length of the ſiege was 
owing to Callimachus who commanded in the town, and 
was an able engineer, ſkilled in every art of attack and 
defence. By this he gave the Romans much trouble, for 
which he ſuffered afterwards. Lucullus availed himfe!t 
of a ſtratagem, againſt which he had not guarded. He 
made a ſudden aſſault at the time when Callimachus uſcd 
to draw off his men for refreſhment. Thus he made him- 
{ſelf maſter of ſome part of the wall; upon which, Calli- 
machus, either envying the Romans the plunder of the 
place, or with a view to facilitate his own eſcape, ſet fire 
to the town, and quitted it. For no one paid any atten- 
tion to thoſe who fled by ſea, The flames ſpread with 
great rapidity around the walls, and the ſoldiers prepared 
themſelves to pillage the houſes. Lucullus, in commiſe- 
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ration of a fine city thus ſinking into ruin, endeavoured 
to aſſiſt it from without, and ordered his troops to extin- 
guiſh the fire. But they paid no regard to him; they 
went on collecting the ſpoils, and claſhing their arms; till 
he was forced to give up the plunder to them, in hopes 
of ſaving the city from the flames. It happened, how- 
ever, quite otherwiſe. In rummaging every corner, with 
torches in their hands, they ſet fire to many of the houſes 
themſelves. So that when Lucullus entered the town 
next morning, he ſaid to his friends, with tears in his eyes, 
« have often admired the good fortune of Sylla, but 
« never ſo much as I do this day. He defired to fave 
© Athens, and ſucceeded. I wiſhed to imitate him on 


this occaſion; but, inſtead of that, the gods have claſ- 


© {ed me with Mummius. 
Nevertheleſs, he endeavoured to reſtore the place, as 


Far as its unha circumſtances would permit. A ſhower, 
PY , 


which providentially fell about the time it was taken, 
extinguiſhed the fire, and ſaved many of the buildings; 
and, during his ſtay, he rebuilt moſt of thoſe that were 
deſtroyed. Such of the inhabitants as had fled, he re- 
ceived with pleaſure, and added to them a draught of 
other Greeks, who were willing to ſettle there. At the 
lame time, he gave them a territory of a hundred and 
twenty furlongs. oh; 3 „„ 

The city was a colony of Athenians, planted here at a 
time when their power was at the height; and they were 
masters of the fea. Hence jt was, that thoſe who fled 
from the tyranny of Ariftion, retired to Amiſus, and 
were admitted to the privilege of citizens; fortunately 
enough gaining abroad what they loſt at home. The 
remainder of them Lucullus now clothed in an honour- 
able manner, gave each two hundred drachmas, and ſent 
them back into their own country. Tyrannio, the gram- 
marian, was of the number. Muræna begged him of 
Lucullus, and afterwards enfranchiſed him; in which he 
acted unge nerouſly by his ſuperior officers preſent. Lu- 
cullus would not have been willing that a man ſo ho- 
aoured for his learning, ſhould be firſt conſidered as a 
flave, and then ſet free. The real liberty he was born 


to, muſt be taken away, before he could have this ſeem- 


ing freedom. But this was not the only inſtance in 


»The deſtroyer of Corinth, 
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which Murzna acted with leſs generofity than became a, 
officer of his rank. | 

Lucullus then turned towards the cities of Aſia, that he 
might beſtow the time which was not employed in war, 
on the promotion of law and juſtice. Theſe had long lost 


their influence in that province, which was overwhelmed 


with unſpeakable misfortunes. It was deſolated and «. 
ſlaved by the farmcrs of the revenue, and by uſurers, 'I'h- 
poor inhabitants were forced to fell the molt beautiful cf 
their ſons and daughters, the ornaments and offerings in 
their temples, their paintings, and the ſtatues of the; 
gods. The laſt reſource was to ſerve their creditors a 
llaves. Their ſufferings prior to this, were more cruc] 
and inſupportable ; priſons, racks, tortures, expoſures to 
the burning ſun in ſummer, and in winter to the extremity 
of cold, amidſt ice or mire; inſomuch that ſervitude ſeem. 
ed a happy deliverance, and a ſcene of peace. Lucullus, 
finding the cities in ſuch dreadful diſtreſs, ſoon reſcued th: 
oppreſſed from all their burdens, 715 
In the firſt place, he ordered the creditors not to take 
above one in the hundred for a month's intereſt *: iu the 
next place, he aboliſhed all intereſt that exceeded the 
principal: the third and moſt important regulation, was, 
that the creditor ſhould not take above a fourth part ot 
the debtor's income, And if any one took intereſt upon 
intereſt, he was to loſe all. By theſe means, in leſs than 
four years, all the debts were paid, and the eſtates re- 
ſtored free to the proprietors. The public fine which 
Sylla had laid upon Aſia, was twenty thouſand talents. 
It had been paid twice; and yet the mercileſs collectors, 
by uſury upon uſury, now brought it to a hundred and 
twenty thouſand talents, | 
Theſe men, pretending they had been unjuſtly treated, 
raiſed a clamour in Rome againſt Lucullus, and hired a 


number of popular orators to ſpeak againſt him, They 


had, indeed, a conſiderable intereſt, becauſe many per: 
ſons who had a ſhare in the adminiſtration, were their 
debtors. Lucullus, on the other hand, was beloved not 
only by the nations which had experienced his good of. 
tices; the hearts of the other provinces were his, and 


This was the legal intereſt among the Romans. Whence we 
may learn the comparative ſcarcity of money in thoſe times. 
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they longed for a governor who had made ſuch numbers 
happy- Ws | TY 

Appius Clodins, who was ſent ambaſſador to T igranes 
by Lucullus, and who was his wite's brother, at firſt fell 
into the hands of guides that were ſubjects to Mithri- 
dates. Theſe men made him take an unneceſſary circuit 
of many days journey in the upper countries; but at laſt 
an enfranchiſed ſervant of his, a Syrian by nation, d:ico- 
vered to him the impoſition, and ſhowed him the right 
road. He then bade adieu to his barbarian guides, and 
in a few days paſſed the Euphrates, and reached Antioch 
of Daphne *. | | 

There he had orders to wait for Tigranes, who was 
then employed in reducing ſome cities of Phœnicia; and 
he found means to bring over to the Roman intereſt 
many princes who ſubmitted to the Armenian out of pure 
neceſſity. Among theſe was Zarbienus, king of Gor— 


. dyene. A number of the cities too, which Tigranes had 


conquered, privately ſent deputies to Clodius; and he 
promiſed them all the ſuccour Lucullus could give, but 
defired they would make no immediate reſiſtance. The 
Armenian government was, indeed, an inſupportable 
burden to the Greeks, Particularly, the king's pride, 
tough a long courte of proſperity, was become ſo enor- 
mous, that he thought whatever is great and admirable 
in the eyes of the world, was not only in his power, but 
even made for him. For, though his proſpects at firſt 
were ſmall and contemptible, he had ſubdued many 
nations, and humbled the Parthian power more than 
any prince before him. He had colomzed Meſopotamia 
with Greeks, whom he draughted in great numbers out 
of Cilicia aud Cappadocia, He had drawn the /cenite | 
Arabians from their wandering way of life, and placed 
them nearer to Armenia, that he might avail himſelf of 
their mercantile abilities. He had many kings at his 
court in che capacity of ſervants, and four in particular 
as mace-hearers or footmen, Who, whenever he rode on 

Among ſeveral cities of that name, this was the principal. It 
was called, however, by way of diſtinction, the Artioch of Daphne. 
Vaphne Was a beautiful village, about forty furlongs from it, con- 
Iecrated to the nymph of that name, and adorned with groves of a 
large extent, ſeveral of them probably of laurel; in the midſt of 
which ſtood the temple of Apollo and Diana. The grove and tem- 
ple were a ſanctuary. We 

Probably fo called from their living in tents. 
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kerſcback, ran before him in ſhort jerkins; and, When 
he far to give audience, Rood by with their hands claſped 


together; which laſt circumſtance ſeems a mark of ihe 
loweſt flavery, a token that they had not only reſigned 
their Iberty, but that they were prepared rather to ſuf. 
fer than to acr. . 
Appius, not in the Icaſt diſconcerted at all this pomp, 
lawly ſet forth his commiſſion, at his firſt audience, 
„% That he was come to demand Mithridates, whom Lu. 
& cullus claimed for his triumph; otherwife he muſt de. 
„ clare war againſt Tigranes,? Whatever efforts that 
prince made to receive the meſſage with an eaſy counte- 
nance and a kind of ſmile, it was viſible to all, that he 
was affected with the young man's bold addreſs. 'T:s 
was, indeed, the firſt free Fork he had heard for five 
and twenty years ; for fo long he had been a king, er 
rather a tyraut. However, the anſwer he gave Appius, 
was, That he would not deliver up Mithridates ; and 
« if the Romans began the war, he was able to defend 
* himſelf,” He was diſpleaſed with Lucullus for giving 
him, in his letter, barely the title of king, and not that of 
king of kings; and therefore, in his anſwer, he would not 
addreſs him as Imperator“. This did not hinder him 
from ſending magnificent preſents to Appius; and, when 
he found he did not accept them, he ſent more. At laſt, 
Appius, that he might not ſeem to reject them out of any 
articular pique, took a cup, and ſent back all the reſt. 
hen he returned with the utmoſt expedition to his ge- 
neral. | 
| Pefore this, Tigranes had not deigned to admit Mi. 
thridates into his preſence, nor to ſpeak to a prince who 
was ſo nearly allied to him, and who had lately loſt fo 
great a kingdom. He had fent him in a contemptuous 
manner to remote marſhes and a ſickly air, where he was 
kept like a priſoner. But now he called him to court 
with great marks of honour and regard. In a private 
conference, they exculpated themſelves at the expence of 
their friends. Metrodorus, the Scepſian, was of the nun 
ber; an able ſpeaker, and a man of extenſive erudition, 


who had been in ſuch high favour, that he was ſtyled the 


* "The Engliſh word general is not entirely equivalent to the Greck 
g τνσ˙ ,, ON the Latin i perator, v.-hich was afterwards the tit“ 
eb the einperors. 
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king's father. It ſeems, when he went ambaſſador from 


' Mithridates to the Armenian court, to beg aſſiſtance 


agaiuſt the Romans, Tigranes faid, © What would you, 
« Merrodorus, adviſe me to in this cafe?“ Whether it 
was, that he had the intereſt of Tigranes in view, or whe- 


ther he wanted to fee Mithridates abſolutely ruined, he 


anſwered, “ As an amballador, I ſhould exhort you to 
« jt ; but, as your counſellor, I ſhould adyife you againſt 
« it,” Tigranes difcovered this to Mithridates, not 
imagining he would reſent it in the manner he did. 
The unfortunate prince immediately put Metrodorus to 
death; and Tigranes greatly repented the ſtep he had 
taken, though he was not abſolutely the cauſe of that 
miniſter's death, but only added ſtings to the hatred 
Mithridates had long entertained for him. This appeared 
when his private memorandums were taken, in which 
Metrodorus was found among thofe marked out for the 
aue. Tigranes buried him honourably, and ſpared no 
=2neace in his funeral, though he had been the cauſe of 
his death. T 

Amphicrates, the orator, likewiſe died at that court, 
we may be allowed to record his name for the fake of 
Athens. He is faid to have been baniſhed his country, 
14 to have retired to Seleucia upon the Tigris, where the 
habitants defired him to open a ſchool hints. but 
te anſwered, in the moſt contemptuous manner, and with 
ail the vanity of a ſophiſt, “ That a plate could not con- 
„ tain a dolphin.” From thence he went to the court of 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithridates, and wife of Ti— 
granes, where he ſoon made himſelf fo obnoxious, that he 
vas forbidden all intercourſe with the Greeks; upon 
which he ſtarved himſelf to death. Cleopatra beſtowed 
upon him tod a magnificent funeral, and his tomb is near 
«a place called Sapha. 

Lucullus, having eſtabliſned peace and good laws in 
Alia, did not neglect what might be conducive to ele- 
gance and pleafure ; but, during his ſtay at Epheſus, en- 
tertatned the Grecian cities with ſhows, triumphal feaſts, 


and trials of ſkill between wreſtlers and gladiators, The 


cities, in return, inſtituted a feaſt to his honour, which 
they called Lucullia; and the real affection that inſpired 
them with the thought, was more agrecable than the ho- 
nour itſelf, 
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When Appius was returned, and had acquainted him 
that it was neceſſary to go to war with Tigranes, he went 
back to Pontus, and put himſelf at the head of his troops, 
His firſt operation was to lay ſiege to Sinope, or rather to 
a corps of Cilicians who had thrown themſelves into the 
town on the part of Mithridates. Theſe, upon the approach 
of Lucullus, put a great number of the inhabitants to the 
ſword, and after ſetting fire to the place, endeavoured to 


tion, entered the town, and having killed eight thouſand 
of them who were left behind, reſtored their effects to the 
old inhabitants, and exerted himſelf greatly in ſaving the 


city from the flames. His particular inducement was the 


following dream: He dreamed that a perſun ſtood by 


him, and faid, Go forward, Lucullus; for Autolycus 
is coming to meet you.” When he awaked, he could 
form no conjecture about the ſignification of the dream, 
However, he took the city the {ame day, and, in purſuing 
the Cilicians to their ſhips, he ſaw a ſtatue lying on the 
ſhore, which they had not been able to get on board, 
The work was one of the maſterpieces of Sthenis ; and 
he was told that it was the ſtatue of Autolycus, the founder 
cf Sinope. This Autolycus is ſaid to have been the for 
of Deimachus, and one of thoſe Theſſalians who aſſiſted 
Hercules in the war againſt the Amazons *. In his voy- 
age back, along with Demoleon and Phlogius, his ſhip 
ſtruck on a rock of the Cherſoneſus called Pedalion, and 
he loſt it. He and his friends, however, ſaved their lives 


and their arms, and went to Sinope, which they took from - 


the Syrians. The Syrians, who then held it, we are told, 
were ſo called, becauſe they were the deſcendants of Syrus 
the ſon of Apollo and Sinope the daughter of Aſopus. 
When Lucullus heard this, he recollected the obſervation 
of Sylla in his Commentaries, © That nothing more de- 
«& ſerves our belief and attention, than what is fignified to 
« us in dreams.“ 
Alfter news was brought that Mithridates and 'Yigrancs 
were on the point of entering Lycaonia and Cilicia with 
all their forces, in order to ſeize Afia before him, he could 


* Strabo tells us, Autolycus was one of the Argonauts, who, after 
his voyage to Colchis, ſettled at Sinope, and had divine honours pais 
him after his death. Strab. I. xii. 


eſcape in the night. But Lucullus diſcovering their inten- 
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not help thinking it ſtrange, that the Armenian did not 
make uſe of Mithridates when in his glory, nor join the 
armies of Pontus while they were in their full ſtrength; 
but ſuffered them to be broken and deſtroyed; and now 
at laſt with cold hopes of ſucceſs began the war, or ra- 
ther threw himſelf down headlong with thote who could 
tand no longer. | 

Amidſt theſe tranſactions, Machares the ſon of Mithri- 
dates, who was maſter of the Bolphorus, tent Lucullus 
1 coronet of gold of a thouſand crowns value, and begged 
to be numbered among the friends and allies of Rome. 
Lucullus, now concluding that the firſt war was finitheg, 
{eft Sornatius, with a corps of fix thouſand men, to fettle 
the affairs of that province ; and with twelve thoutand 


-” 


foot and leſs than three thoutand horle, marched to meet 


another war. Ut ſeemed amazing temerity to go with a 
handful of men agaiat ſo many warlike nations, ſo many 


myriads of cavalry, and ſuch a vaſt country, interſected 


with deep rivers, and barricaded with mountains for ever 
covered with ſnow. Of courſe his ſoldiers, who were 
not otherwiſe under the beſt diſcipline, now followed 
with great reluQance, and were ready to mutiny, On 
the other hand, the popular orators clamoured againſt 
him in Rome, repreſenting that he levied war after war; 
not that the public utility required it, but that he might 


0 ” 2 AN 1. Ai bony 5 e "3 
always keep the command and eonmiie in arms and that 


he might accumulate riches at the riſk of the common- 
wealth, Theſe at laſt ſucceeded in their deſign, which 
was to recal Lucullus. 

At preſent he reached the Euphrates by long marches. 
He found it ſwoln and overflowing by reaſon of the late 
rains, and was apprehenſive he ſhould find much delay 
and difficulty in collecting boats and making a bridge of 
them. But in the evening the flood began to ſubſide, and 
leſſen in ſuch a manner in the night, that next morning 
the river appeared much within the channel. The people 
of the country ſeeing little 1fJands in its bed, which had 


feidom been viſible, and the ſtream breaking gently about 


them, conſidered Lucullus as ſomething more than mortal. 
For they ſaw the great river put on a mild and obliging 
ar to him, and afford him a quick and eaſy paſſage. 
He availed himſelf of the opportunity, and paſſed it 
with his army. Aa auſpicious omen appeared imunedi- 
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ately after. A number of heifers, ſacred to the Perſian 


Diana, the goddeſs whom the inhabitants of thoſe part; 
particularly worſhip, paſtured on the other fide, Theſe 


helfers are uſed only in the way of facrifice; at other time; 


they range at large, marked with the figure of a torch, a: 
a token of their deſignation ; and it was difficult to take 
them when they were wanted. But now the army had no 
ſooner croſſed the river, than one of them went and ſtood 
by a rock which is deemed ſacred to the goddeſs, and 
hanging down her head in the manner of thoſe that are 


bound, offered herſelf to Lucullus as a victim. He ſa- 


criaced alſo a bull to the Euphrates, on account of his ſafe 
pallage. TN | | 

He ſtayed there that whole day to refreſh his army. The 
next day he marched through Sophene, without doing the 
leaſt injury to thoſe who ſubmitted and received his treons 
in a proper manner. Nay, when his men wanted to ſtop 
and take a fort that was ſuppoſed to be full of treaſure, 


he pointed to Mount Taurus which appeared at a diſtance, 


end ſaid,. Vonder is the fort you are to take; as for 
é theſe things, they will of courſe belong to the con- 
$ queror.“ Then, puſhing his march, be croſſed the 

As Tigranes ordered the firſt man who brought him an 
account of the enemy's arrival, to loſe his head for his 
SEWALG. na ane alterwads nrofrmed to mention it. THe 
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remained in ignorance, though the hoſtile fire already 


touched him; and with pleaſure heard his flatterers fay, 
« Lucullus would be a great general, if he waited for Ti- 
« cranes at Epheſus, and did not quit Aſia at the ſight 
« of his vaſt armies,” Thus it is not every man that 
can bear much wine, nor can an ordinary mind bear great 
profperity without. ſtaggering. The fuff of his friends 
who ventered to tell him the truth was Mithrobarzanes ; 
und he was but ill rewarded for the liberty he had taken. 
He was ſent againſt Lucullus with three thouſand hot? 
and a more reſpectable body of foot, with orders to take 
the Roman general alive, but to tread the reſt under bis 
fect. 

the reſt were apon the march, when their fcours brought 
intelligence that the barbarians were at hand. He had, 


therefore, his apprehenſions, that if they attacked Lim 


Part of the Roman forces were pitching their tents, and 


* 
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before his troops were all aſſembled and formed, they 
might be put in diforder. The meaſure ne too was to 
Rey and intrench huuiclt ; mean time he ſent his licute- 
nant Sextilias with ſixteen hundred horſe, and not mauy 
nore infantry, including both the light aad the heavy 
armed, with orders, when he approached the enemy, to 
Top and amuſe them, till he ſhould be informed that the 
zutrenchments were ſiniſhed. | 

Sextilius was willing to obey his orders, but Mithro- 
parzanes came upon him ſo boldly, that he was forced to 
night. Mithrobarzanes behaved with great bravery, but 
fell in the action. Then his troops took to flight, and 
were molt of them cut in pieces. 55 

After this, Tigranes left Tigranocerta, the great city 
winch he had built, apd retired to Mount Taurus, where 
he intended to collect all his forces. But Lucullus, not 
giving him much time for preparation, ſent Muræna to 
haraſs and cut off the parties on one hide, as fait as they 
came up; on the other fide, Sextilius advanced againſt a 
large corps of Arabians, which was going to join the 
king. Sextilius came upon the Arabians as they were 
encamping, and killed the greateſt part of them. Murena 
following the ſteps of Tigranes, took his opportunity to 
attack him, as he was leading a great army along a rug- 
ged and narrow defile. The king himſelf fied, abandon- 
ing all his baggage. Many of the Armenians were put 
to the Iword, and greater numbers made priſoners. 

Lucullus, after this ſucceſs, marched againſt Tigrano- 
certa, and inveſted it with his army. There were in that 
city many Greeks who had been tranſplanted out of Cili- 
cla, and many barbarians whoſe fortunes had been no bet- 
ter than that of the Grecks, Adiabenians, Affyrians, 
Corckyenians, and Cappadocians, whoſe cities Tigranes 
had demoliſhed, and then removed the inhabitants, and 
:ompelled them to ſettle in that he had built. The place 
wis full of treaſure and rich ornaments; every private 
perſon, as well as grandee, to make their court to the 
Uſtement. For this reaſon Lucullus carried on the fiege 
wich great vigour, in the opinion that Tigranes would, 
contrary to his better judgment, be provokcd to give him 
battie. And he was not miſtaken. Mithridates, by 
mellengers and letters, diſſuaded the king much from 
e 
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hazarding a battle, and adviſed him only to cut off the 
| Roman convoys with his cavalry. Taxiles too, who 
came on the part of Mithridates to co-operate with Ti. 
granes, entreated him to avoid meeting the Roman arms, 
winch he allured him were invincible. 

At firſt the king heard him with patience. But when 
the Armenians and Gordyenians arrived with all their 
forces; when the kings of the Medes and Adiabenians 
had brought in their armies 3 when numbers of Arabian 
came from the coalts of the Babylonian ſea “, Albanians 
rom the Caſpian, and lherians from the neighbourhood 
of the Albawans; beſide a confiderable body gained by 
preſents and perſuaſion, from . thoſe nations about the 
Araxes that live without regal government: then! nothing 


© 
das expreſſed at the king's table or council board. but 
euguine hopes and barbarian menace Taxiles was 11; 


d ger of his life for atte mpting 2 0 Sono the rel oluti iO! 
to give battle, and Mit Nt himſelf was accuſed of 
envying the glorious ſucceſs that would attend his ton- 
in-law, 

Tigranes, therefore, nappa not wait for him, Iſt he 
ſhould ſhare with him the kozour of the victory ; but ad- 
vanced immediately with al! his forces; and is ſaid to 
have expreſſed to his friends {ome uncaſineſs, &« That he 
« ſhould have to do only with Lucullus, and not try his 
6 ſtrength at once with all the generals of Rome,” In- 
deed, theſe boaſts of the king do not appear entirely 
frantic and deſtitute of reaſon, while he was ſurveying ſo 
many nations and princes under his ſtandard, ſuch afto- 
niſhing e of heavy-armed infantry, a and ſo many 
my riads of cavalry. He had twenty thouſand archers and 
ſingers, and fifty- five thouſand horſe, of which ſeventeen 
thouſand were clad in ſteel, according to the account Lu— 
7 cullus ſent the ſenate. His infantry, divided into com- 
panies and battalions, confiſted of a hundred and fifty 
thouſand men; and there were thirty-five thouſand p1o- 
neers and other labourers to make good the roads, to 
prepare bridges, to cleanſe the courſe of rivers, to pro- 
vide wood, 2 and to anſwer all the occaſions of the army. 
Theſe were drawn up behind, to give it a greater appear- 
ance of ſtrength Ry numbers, 

When he had paſſed Mount Taurus, and ſpread his 
troops upon the plain, he could ſee the Roman army be- 


The Perſian gulf, 
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ſieging Tigranocerta. The mixed multitude of barba- 
raus in the city likewiſe faw him, and in a menacing” 
manner pointed to their king's armies from the walls. 

Lucullus, before the battle, held a council of war, 
Some adviſed him to quit the ſiege, and meet Tigranes . 
with all his forces; others were of opinion, that he ſhould 
continue the ſiege, and not leave fo many enemies be- 
bind him. He told them, that neither, ſeparately, gave 
good counſel, but both together did. He therefore di- 
vided his forces, and left Murzna hefore the place with 
ſix thouſand men; while he with the reſt of the infantry 
conliting of twenty-four cohorts, which contained not 
more than ten thouſand combatants, with all his cavalry, 
and about a thouſand ſlingers and archers, marched againſt 
Treranes. © CE: | | 

He encamped on a large plain with a river before him; 
where his army appearing no more than a handful, af- 
forded much matter of mirth to the flatterers of the king. 
Some ridiculed the diminutive appearance; others, by 
way of jeſt caſt lots for the ſpoil. And there was not one 
of the generals and princes, who did not come and de- 
fire to be employed alone upon that ſervice, while Ti— 
granes needed only to fit ſtill and look on. The king 
too, thinking he muſt ſhow himſelf facetious on the occa- 
ſion, made uſe of that celebrated expreſſion, That if 
they came as ambaſſadors, there were too many of them; 
if as ſoldiers, too few.” Thus they paſſed the firſt day 
in raillery. | 

Next morning at break of day Lucullus drew out his 
army. The camp of the barbarians was on the ealt ſide 
of the river. But the river, where it is moſt fordable, 
makes a bend to the weſt. As Lucullus marched haftily 
down to that quarter, Tigranes thought he was retreating, 
Upon this, he called to Taxiles, and ſaid with a ſcornful 
{mile, « Sceſt thou not theſe invincible Roman legions 
„taking to flight?“ Taxiles anſwered, “I wiſh from my 
* ſoul, my lord, that your good genius may work a mi- 
* racle in your favour ; but theſe legions do not uſe their 
* beſt accoutrements in a mere march. They do not 
* wear their poliſhed ſhields, nor take their bright helmets. 
cout of their caſes, as you fee they have now done, All 
* this ſplendid appearance indicates their intention tas 
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fight, and to advance againſt their enemies as faft as 


„ poſhble.” 


While Taxiles was yet ſpeaking, they ſaw the eagle of 
the foremoſt legion make a motion to the right by order 
of Lucullus, and the cohorts proceed in good order to paſs 
the river. e 

Then Tigranes with much difficulty awaked from his 
mt oxication, and exclaimed two or three times, „ Are 
« theſe men coming againſt us?” After this, he drew 
out his forces in a haſty and diforderly manner; taking 
dimſelf the command of the main body, and giving the 
left wing to the king of the Adiabenians, and the 
right to the king of the Medes. Before this right 
wing were placed molt of the cavalry that were armed in 
Recl. 

As Lucullus was going to paſs the river, fome of his 
eflicers admoniſhed him to beware of that day, which had 
deen an inauſpicious, or (as they called it) a black one to 
the Romans, For on that day Cæpio's army was defeated 


dy the Cimbri. Lucullus returned that memorable anſwer, 


© | will make this day too an auſpicious one for Rome,” 
It was the ſtzrh of October. | 

Having thus ſpoken, and withal exhorted his men to 
exert themſelves, he advanced at the head of them againſt 
the enemy, He was armed with a breaſtplate of ſtecl 
formed in ſcales, which caft a ſurprifing luſtre; and the 
robe he wore over it was adorned with fringe. He drew 


bis Ford immediately, to ſhow his troops the neceſſity ct 


eoming hand to hand with an enemy who were accuſtomed 
to fight at a diſtance ; and by the vigour of their charge 
not to leave them room to exerciie their miflive weapons. 
Obſerving that the enemy's heavy-armed cavalry, upon 
which they had their chief dependence, was covered by a 
hill that was plain and even at the top, and which, with an 
extent of only four furlongs, was not very difficult to 
aſcend, he deſpatched his Thracian and Gauithh horle, 
with orders to take them in flauk, and to ftrike at nothing 
but the thafts of their pikes, Their whole ſtrength, in- 
deed, conſiſts in tlie pike, and they have no other weapon, 
either offenſive or defenſive, chat they can uſe, by reaton 
of their heavy and unwickey armour, in which they are: 


dds it were, immured. 
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Meanchile he began to . the hill with two com- 
panies of infantry, and the ſoldiers followed him with 
great readiveſs, when they ſaw him, encumbered as he 
Was with his armour, the firſt to labour on foot up the 
al-ent, When he had reached the ſummit, he ſtood on 
the mot conſcpicaous part of it, and cried out : * The 
«© victory is ours, my fellow- ſoldiers, the victory is ours!“ 
At the ſame time he advanced againſt the heavy-armed ca- 
valry, and ordered his men not "bo make any ule of their 
ave ins, but to come to cloſe action, and to aun their 
blows at their enemies legs and thighs, in which parts 
alone they were not armed, There was no need, how- 
ever, to put this in execution. For, inſtead of ſtanding 
to receive the Romans they ſet up 2 cry of fear, and molt 
kerzen fled without ſtriking a ſtroke. In their flight, 
they and their horſes, heavy with armour, ran back upon 
ticir own in antry, and put them in confuſion: inſomuch 
tuat all thoſe myriads were routed, without ſtanding to re- 
ceive cnc wound, or ſpilling oue drop of blood. Multi- 
ys 3, however, were ſlain in their flight, or rather in their 
attempt to fly; their ranks being ſo thick and dcep, tha 
the y entangled and impeded each other. | 

Figranes rode off, one of the firſt, with a few atten- 
dants; and ſeeing his fon taking his ſhare in his misfor- 
tune, he took the diadem from his head, gave it him 
ich tears, and detired him to fave hunter, in the belt 
maner he could, by taking ſome other road. The young 
prince did not venture to wear it, but put it in the hands 
of one of his molt faithfal ſervants, who happened after- 
wards to be taken and brought to Lucullus: By this 
means the royal diadem of Ti igranes added to the honours 
of the tpoil. It is faid. that of the foot there fell above 
a hundred thouſand, and of the horſe very few eicaped ; 
whereas the eee had but five killed, and a hundred 
wound: d. Antiochus the plittofopher “, in his Treatife 
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concerning the Gods, ſpe weg of this action, fays, the 


ſun never de held ſuch another. Strabo F, another philo- 
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having employed weapons againſt ſuch vile ſlaves. And 
Livy tells us, the Romans, with ſuch inferior numbers, 
never engaged ſuch a multitude as this. The victors did 
not, indeed, make up the twentieth part of the van. 
quiſhed, The moſt able and experienced commander 
among the Romans paid the higheſt compliments to the 
generalſhip of Lucullus, principally, becauſe he had de- 
feated two of the greateſt and moſt powerful kings in the 
world by methods entirely different; the one by an ex- 
peditious, and the other by a flow procels, He ruined 
Mithridates, when in the height of his power, by pro- 
tracting the war, and Tigranes s by the ceterity of his mo- 
vements, Indeed, among all the generals 1m the world, 
there have been very few inftances of any .one's availing 
himſelf of delay for execution, or of expedition for ſe- 
eurity. 
Hence it was, that Mithridates made no haſte to come 
to action, or to join Tigranes; imagining that Lucullus 
would proceed with his utual caution "and ſlowneſs, But 
as ſoon as he met a few Armenians on the road, with the 
greateſt marks of conſternation upon them, he formed 
{ome conjecture of what had happened; and when many 
more came up naked and wounded, he was too well af- 
tared of the loſs, and inquired for Tigranes, Though 
he found him in the moſt deſtitute and deplorable condi. 
tion, he did not offer him the leaſt inſult. Inſtead of 
that, he diſmounted, and bewailed with him their com- 
mon misfortunes; gave him his on royal equipage, and 
held up to him a proſpect of better ſucceſs. They began 
to levy other forces. 

In Tigranocerta the Greeks had mutinied againſt the 
barbarians, and wanted to deliver up the city to Lucullus. 
Accordingly he gave the aſſault, and took it. After he 
had ſecured the royal tre ae he gave up the plunder 
of the town to his ſoldiers, and they found there, beſides 
other rich booty, eight thouſand talents in coined money. 
Lucullus added eight hundred drachmas to each man's 
ſhare. 

Being informed that there were found in the town a num- 
ber of ſuch artiſts as are requiſite in theatrical cxlibi— 
tions, whom Tigranes had collected from all parts, for 
opening the theatre he had built, he made uſe of them 
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in the games and other public ee in honour of his 
vier | 
He ſent back the Greeks to their own countries, and 
gurniſhed them with neceſſaries for that purpoſe. He 
tkewiſe permitted the barbarians, who had been compelled 
to ſettle there, to return to their reſpective abodes. Thus 
it happened, that, by the diſperſion of the people of one 
city, many cities recovered their former inhabitants, For 
which reaſon Lucullus was reverenced by them as a pa- 
tron and founder. He ſucceeded alſo in his other under- 
takings, agreeably to hs merit; being more defirous of 
the praiſe of juſtice and humanity, than of that which 
ariſes from military achievements. For in thoſe the army 
claims no {mall part, and fortune a greater; whereas the 
other are-proofs of a gentle diſpoſition, and fubdued mind, 
and by them Lucullus brought the barbarians to fubmit 
without the {fword. The kings of the Arabs came over 
to him, and put their poſſeſſions in his power; the whole 
nation of Sophene followed their example; and the Gor- 
dyenians were ſo well inclined to ferve him, that they 
were willing to quit their habitations, and follow him with 
their wives and children. The cauſe was this: 
Zarbienus, king of Gordyene, unable, as has been ſaid, 
to ſupport the tyranny of Tigranes, applied privately 
through Appuz to Lucullus, and defired to be admitted 
as an "ally. his application being diſcovered, he was 
put to death, with his wife and children, RF 20 the Ro- 
mans a Armenia. Lucullus, however, did not for- 
get it, but, as he paſſed through Gordyene, took care 
that Zarbienus ſhould have a magnificent funeral, and 
adorned the pile with gold ſtuffs and royal veſtments found 
among the ſpoils of Tigranes. The Roman general him- 
{elf {et fire to it, and, together with the friends and rela- 
tions of the deceaſed. offered the accuſtomed libations, 
declaring him his friend, and an ally of the Roman peo- 
ple. He cauſed a monument, too, to be erected to his 
memory at a conſiderable expence : for there was found 
in the treaſury of that prince a great quantity of gold 
and ſilver; there were found alſo in his ſtorehouſes three 
millions of -medimni of wheat. This was a ſufficient 
proviſion for the ſoldiers ; and Lucullus was much ad- 
mired for making the war maintain itſelf, and carrying it 
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on without taking one drachma out of the public trea- 
ſury. 

About this time, there came an embaſſy from the king 
of Parthia to ſolicit his friendſhip and alliance. Lucullus 
received the propoſal with pleaſure, and fent ambaſſadors 
in his turn; who, when they were at that prince's court, 
diſcovered that he was unreſolved what part to act, and 
that he was privately treating with Tigranes for Mefops- 
tamia, as a reward for the ſuccours with which he ſhould 
turnith him. As foon as Lucullus was ſenſible of this, he 
determmed to let Tigranes and Mithridates alone, as ad- 
verſaries already tired out, and to try his ſtrength with thy le 
Partblan, by entering his territories. He thought it, 
would be glorious, if in one expedition, during the tid: 
of good fortune, Uke an able wreſtler he would throw 
three princes ſucceſſively, and traverſe the dominions of 
three of the molt powerful Kings under the fun, perpe- 
tually victorious. 

For this reaſon he fent orders to Sornatius and his other 
officers in Pontus to bring their forces to him, as he in- 
tended to begin his march for Parthia from Gordyene. 
Tbeſe officers had already found their ſoldiers reiractory 
and obſtinate, but now they ſaw them abſolutely mutinous, 
and not to be wrought upon by any method of perſualioa 
or of force. On the coatrary, they loudly declared they 
would nat even ſtay there, but would go and leave Pontus 
icſelf unguarded. When an account of this behaviour was 
brought to Lucullus, it corrupted the troops he bad with 
hun: and they were very ready to receive theſe impre!- 
Bons, loaded as they were with wealth, enervated with 
luxury, and panting after repoſe. Upon kearing, there- 
fore, of the bold terms in which the others had exnreticd 
themſelves, they faid they ated like men, and ſet an cx. 
ample worthy of . imitation ; „And ſurely,” continued 
they, © our fervices entice us to a diſcharge, that we 
* may return to our own country, ad enjoy ourlelves in 
„ ſecurity and quiet.” 

Theſe ſpeeches, and worſe than theſe e, coming to the 
ears of Lucullus, he gave up all thoughts of his Parthian 
expedition, and marched once more againſt Tigranes. It 
was now the height of ſummer, and yet when he had 
gained the ſummit of Mount Taurus, lie {aw with regret 
«he cn only green; ſo backward are the ſeaſons in thoſe 
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parts, by reaſon of the cold that prevails there“. He de- 
{cended, however, into the plain, aad beat the Armenians 
who ventured to face him in two or three ſkirmiſhes. 
Then he plundered the villages at pleaſure, and, by taking 
the convoys deſigned for Tigranes, brought that want 
upon the enemy, which he had dreaded himſelf, 

He omitted no meaſure which might bring them to a 
decifive battle; he drew a line of circumvallation about 
their camp; he laid waſte their country before their eyes: 
but they had been too often defeated, to think of riſking 
an engagement, He therefore marched againſt Artaxata 
the capital of Tigrancs, where he had left his wives and 
children; concluding he would not ſuffer it to be taken, 
without attempting its relief. 

It is ſaid, that Hannibal the Carthaginian, after An- 
tiochus was ſubdued by the Romans, addreſſed himſelf to 
Artaxas king of Armenia, While he was at that prince's 
court, beſide inſtructing him in other important matters, 
he pointed out to him a place which, though it then lay 
neglected, afforded the happieſt ſituation imaginable for 
a city. He gave him the plan of one, and exhorted him 
to put it in execution. The king, charmed with the 
motion, deſired him to take the direction of the work; 
and in a ſhort time there was ſeen a large and beautiful 
city, which bore that prince's name, and was declared 
the metrophs of Armenia. | 

When Lucullus advanced to lay ſiege to this place, the 
patience of Tigranes failed him. He marched in queſt of 
the Romans, and the fourth day encamped over againft 
them, being ſeparated from them only by the river Arlamas, 
which they mult neceſſarily paſs in their march to Ar- 
taxata. Lucullus having ſacrificed to the gods, in full 
perſuaſion that the victory was his own, paſſed over in 
order of battle with twelve cohorts in front. The reſt 
were placed in the rear, to prevent their being ſurrounded 
by the enemy. For their motions were watched by a large 
and ſelect body of cavalry, covered by ſome flying iqua- 
drous of Mardian archers and Iberian ſpearmen, in whoſe 
courage and ſkill Tigranes, of all his foreign troops, 
placed the higheſt confidence. Their behaviour, however, 


* This particular is confirmed by modern travellers, They ta 
vs, the inow lies there till Auguſt, 
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did not diſtingutthh them. They exchanged'a few blows 
with the Roman horſe, but did not WAR the charge of 
the infantry, They diſperſed and fled, and the Roman 
cavalry purſued them in the different routes they had 
taken. 

Tigranes now els his advantage, advanced with his 
own cavalry, Lucullus was a little intimidated at their 
numbers and the ſplendour of their appearance. Ile there. 
fore called his cavalry off from the purfuit; and in the mean 
time was the foremoſt to advance againſt the nobility * 
who, with the flower of the army, were about the king's 
perſon, But they fled at the ſight of him, without ſtrik— 
ing a blow. Of the three kings that were then in the 
action, the flight of Mithridates ſeems to have been the 
moſt diſraceful, for he did not ftand the very ſhouts of 
the Romans. The purſuit continued the whole night, 
until wearied with the carnage, and ſatisfied with the 
priſoners, and the booty they made, the Romans drew 
off. Livy tells us, that in the former battle there were 
greater numbers killed and taken priſoners :. but in this, 
perſons of higher quality. 

Lucullus, elevated with bis ſucceſs, reſolved to pene- 
trate the upper country, and to finiſn the deſtruction of 
this barbarian prince. It was now the autumnal equinox, 
and he met with ſtorms he did not expect. The ſnow fell 
almoſt conſtantly; and when the {ky was clear, the froſt 
was fo intenſe, that by reaſon of the extreme cold the 
horſes could hardly drink of the rivers ; nor could they 
paſs them but with the utmoſt difficulty, becauſe the ice 
broke, and cut the ſinews of their legs. Belides, the 
greateſt part of their march was through cloſe and woody 
roads, where the troops were daily wet with the inow that 
lodged upon the trees ; and they had only damp places 
wherein to paſs the nicht 

They had not, therefore, followed Lucullus many days, 
before they began to be refractory. At firſt they had 
recourſe to entreaties, and ſent their tribunes to intercede 


In the original it is ZergaTmwr; by which, in all probability, is 
meant the king's body guard conkiſting chiefly of the nobility. Ac- 
cording to Livy, no leſs than fixty of Tigranes's friends and great 
officers walked in the proceſſion of Lucullus's triumph. Nor is it 
to be wondered, that he had a guard of his own nobility, when hs 
had conquered princes for his menial ſervants, 
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fr them. Afterwards they met in a more tumultuous 
manner, and their murmurs were heard all over the camp 
by night; and this, perhaps, is the ſureſt token of a mu- 
tiny. Lucullus tried what every milder meaſure could 
do: he exhorted them only to compole themſelves a little 
longer, until they had deſtroyed the Armenian Carthage, 
bu iſt by Hannibal the greateſt enemy to the Roman name. 
But, finding his eloquence ineffectual, he marched back, 
and paſſed the ridge of Mount Taurus another way. He 
came down into Mygdonia, an open and fertile country, 
whore ſtands a great and popul lous city, which the barba- 
rians called Niſibis, and the Greeks Antioch of Myg- 
dona“. Gouras, brother to Tigranes, had the title of 
<Overnor on account of his dignity; but the com- 
n änder in fact was Callimachus, who, by his great abili- 
ties as an en; Eincer, had gwen Lucullus fo much trouble at 
An nils. 
„Lucullus, having inveſted the place, availed himſelf of 

all the arts that are uſed in a ſiege, and preſſed the place 
with ſo much vigour that he carried it ſword in hand. 
Gouras ſurrendered himſelf, and he treated him with great 
humanity. He would not, however, hſten to Callimachus, 
though he offered to diſcover to him a vaſt quantity of 
hidden treafure 3 but put him in fetters, in order chat 
he might ſuffer coſtal puniſhment for ſetting fire to the 
city of Amiſus, and by that means depriving him of the 
honour of ſhowing his clemency to the Greeks, 

Hitherto one might lay, fortune had followed Lucul- 
jus, and fought for him. But from this time the gales of 
her favour fell; he could do nothing but with infinite 
difficulty, and truck upon every rock in his Way. He 
behaved, indeed, with all the valour and perievering 
tpirit of a good general, but his actions had no longer 
their wonted glory and favourable acceptance with the 
world, Nay, tofled as he was on the waves of fruitleſs 

con tention, he was in danger of loſing the glory he had 
Ae acquired, For great part of his misfortunes he 

-2t blame himſelf, becauſe, in the firſt place, he 
Ww mt never ſtudy to oblige the common ſoldiers, but 
looked upon every compliance with their inclinations, as 


It was called Antioch, becauſe in its delicious walks and pleaſing 
at dation it reſembled the Antivch of Da pane, 
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the ſource of his diſgrace end the deſtruction of his authe. 
rity. What was of ſtill greater conſequence, he could 
not behave in an eaſy affable manner to theſe who were 
upon a footing with him in point of rank and birth, but 
treated them with haaghtiueſs, and conſidtred himfelf a; 
greatly their ſuperior. Theſe blemiſhes Lucullus had 
amidſt many perfe ions. He was tall, well-made, grace- 
ful, eloquent, and had abilities for the adminiſtration a; 
well as for the field. | 
Salluſt tells us, the ſoldiers were ill-aſfected to Hin 

from the begging of the war, becauſe he made then 
keep the field two winters ſucceſſively, the one befor: 
Cyzicum, and the other before Amiſus. The reſt of th. 
winters were very diſagreeable to them; they ethic 
paſſed them in hoſtilicies againſt ſome enemy 3 or, iu 
they happened to be among friends, they were obliged 
to live in tents. For Lucullus never once ſuffered tits 
troops to enter any Grecian city, or any other in alliance 
with Rome. „„ | 
While the ſoldiers were of themſelves thus ill-diſpoſcd, 
they were made th} more mutinous by the demagogue, 
at home; Who, through envy to Lucullus, accuſed tun 
of vrotracting the war from a love of command and of 
the riches it procured him. He had aimoſt the entire 
direction (they ſaid) of Cilicia, Aſia, Bithynia, Paplil go. 
nia, Galatia, Pontus, Armcaia, and all the provinces as 
far as the Phaſis: and now he was piliagins the royal pa- 
laces of Tigrancs, as if he had been ſent to ſtrip, not to 
ſubdue kings. So Lucius Quiatius, one of the tribuncs, 
is faid to have exprefied himfelf ; the ſame who was pri: I 
cipally concerned in procuring a decree, that Lucul's B 
mould have a ſucceſſor fent him, aud that mot of © 
troops ſhould have their diſcharge. 1 

To theſe migfortunes was added another, which adt3- 
tately ruiaed the affairs of Lucullus. Publius Clodius, 
man of the utmoſt inſolence and effrontery, was brother tv 
| tis wife, who was fo abandoned a woman, that it wes be. 
lieved the had a criminal commerce with him, He 208 
bore arms under Lucullus, and imagined he had not toe 5 
be deferred; for he wanted the firit : and on account“ 
his dilorderly life, many were put before him. Fine; 


* 


this, he practiſed with the Fimbrian troops, and end 
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voured to ſet them againſt Lucullus, by flattering ſpeeches 


and infinuations, to which they were neither unaccuſtomed, 


nor unwilling to attend. For theſe were the men whom 
Fimbria had formerly perſuaded to kill the conſul Flaccus, 
and to appoint him their general. Still retaining ſuch 
inclinations, they received Clodius with pleaſure, and 


called him the ſoldier's friend. He did, indeed, pretend 


to be concerned at their ſufferings, and uſed to fay,— 
« Shall there no period be put to their wars and toils ? 
« ſhall they go on fighting one nation after another, and 
« wear out their lives in wandering over the world? and 
« what is the reward of ſo many laborious expeditions ? 
© xhat, but to guard the waggons and camels of Lucul- 
„ lus, loaded with cups of gold and precious ftones ? 
« whereas Pompey's ſoldiers, already diſcharged, fit 
« down with their wives and children upon fertile eftates, 
© and in agreeable towns; not for having driven Mithri- 
„dates and Tigranes into inacceſſible deſerts, and de- 
« ſtroying the royal cities in Aſia, but for fighting 
„with fugitives in Spain and flaves in Italy. If we 
© muſt forever have our ſwords in our hands, let us re- 
1 ſerve all our hearts, and what remains of our limbs, for 
*« a general who thinks the wealth of his men his greateit 
© ornainent.“ | | | | Wy 

Theſe complaints againſt Lucullus corrupted his ſol- 
drers in ſuch a manner, that they would neither follow 
him againit Tigranes, nor yet againſt Mithridates, who 
from Armenia had thrown himſelf into Pontus, and was 
beginning to recover his authority there. They pretended 
t was impracticable to march in the winter, and therefore 
loitered in Gordyene, expecting Pompey or ſome other 
general would come as ſucceſſor to Lucullus. But when 
intelligence was brought that Mithridates had defeated 
Fabius, and was marching againſt Sornatius and Triarius, 
they were aſhamed of their inaction, and told Lucullus he 
might lead them wherever he pleaſed, 

Triarins being informed of the approach of Lucullus, 
was ambitious, before he arrived, to ſeize the victory 
which he thought perfectly ſecure; in conſequence of 
which he hazarded and loſt a great battle. It is ſaid that 
above ſeven thouſand Romans were killed, among whom 
were a hundred and fifty centurions, and twenty-four 
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tribunes: Mithridates likewiſe took their camp. Lueull:; 
arrived a few days after, fortunately enough for Triarius 
whom he concealed from the ſoldiers, who Wanted to wreak 
their vengeance upon him, | 

As Mithridates avoided an action with Lucutlas and 
choſe to wait for Tigranes, who was coming with a greit 
army, Lucullus, in order to prevent their junction, detec, 
mined to go in queſt of Tigranes once more. But 5 be 
was upon "Ws march, the Fimbrians wathiled and de. 
{erted his {tandard, alleging that they were diſcharge! 
by an expreſs does. and no longer obhged to ſerve un. 
der Lucullus, when thoſe provinces were conſigned to 
another. Lucullus, on this oceaſion, ſubmitted to many 
things beneath his dignity. He applied to the private 
men one by one, going round to their tents with a ſupph. 
cating aſpect and with tears in his eyes; nay, he 9 65 
ſcended to take ſome of them by the hand. But they 
rejected all his advances, and, throwing down their empty 
purſes before him, bade him go and ficht the enemy hin- 
ſelf, ſince he was the only perfon that knew how to make 
his advantage of it. 

However, as the other ſoldiers interpoſed, the Fimbrians 
were prevailed unon to ſtay all the ſummer, on condition 
that if no enemy faced them in the field, during that time, 
they ſhould be at liberty to retire. Lucullus was obliged 
either to accept this propoſal or to abandon the country, 
or to leave it an eaſy prey to the barbarians. He kept 
the troops together, therefore, without pretending to ex- 
ercife any act of power upon them, or to lead them out 
to battle; thinking it all he could expect, if they would 
but remain upon the ſpot. At the fame time he looked 
on, while Tigranes was ravaging Cappadocia, and 
Mithridates was growing ſtrong and inſolent again; 
though he had acquainted the ſenate by letter, that he 
was abſolutely conquered, and deputies were come to 
ſettle the affairs of Pontus, as a province entirely re. 
duced. Theſe deputies, on their arrival, found that be 
was not even maſter of himſelf, but expoſed to every in- 
ſtance of infult and contempt from his own ſoldiers. Nay, 
they treated their general with ſuch wanton mockery, 
when the ſummer was paſt, to arm, and challenge the 
enemy, who were now retiring into quarters. They ſhouted 
as in the charge, made pales in | the air, and then left the 
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camp, calling Lucullus to witneſs that they had ſtayed 


the time they promiſed him. ; | 

Pompey wrote to the other legions to attend him. For, 
through his intereſt with the people, and the flattering 
infinuations of the orators, he was already appointed ge- 
neral againſt Mithridates and Tigranes. To the ſenate, 
indeed, and all the beſt of the Romans, Lucullus appeared 
to have very hard treatment, ſince a perſon was ſent to 
ſucceed him, not ſo much in the war as in his triumph; and 
he was robbed rather of the prize of honour than of the 
command. Thoſe that were upon the ſpot found the 
matter ſtill more invidious. Lucullus had no longer the 
power either of rewarding or puniſhing. Pompey ſuffered 
no man to wait upon him about any buſineſs whatever, 
or to pay any regard to the regulations he had made 
in concurrence with the ten commiſſioners. He forbade 
it by expreſs and public orders; and his influence was 
great, on account of his coming with a more reſpectable 
army, | | | 

Yet their friends thought it proper that they ſhould 
come to an interview; and accordingly they did fo in a 
village of Gallatia, "They addreſſed each other with much 
politeneſs, and with mutual compliments on their great 
lucceſs. Lucullus was the older man, but Pompey had 
ſuperior dignity, for he had commanded in more wars, 
and had been honoured with two triumphs. Each had 
tie faſces carried before him, adorned with laurel on ac- 
count of their reſpective victories ; but as Pompey had 
travelled a long way through dry and parched countries, 
the laurels about his ages were withered. The lictors 
that preceded Lucullus obſerving this, freely gave them 
a fullicient quantity of their freth and green ones; which 
Pomney's friends conſidered as an auſpicious circumſtance. 
And, in fact, the great actions of Lucullus did caſt a luſtre 
overihis expedition of Pompey. 

This interview, however, had no good effect: They 
parted with greater rancour 12 their hearts than they enter- 
tained at their meeting. Pompey annulled the acts of Lu- 
cullus; and taking the reſt of his troops from him, left him 
only üxteen hundred men for his triumph; and even theſe 
tol',wed him with reluctance. So ill qualified, or ſo un- 
tortuuate, was Lucullus, with reſpect to the firſt and greateſt 
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requiſite in a general gaining the hearts of his ſoldiers, 
Had this been added to his many other great and admirable 
falents, his courage, his vigilance, his prudence, aud 
juſtice, the Roman empire would not have been termi. 
nated, on the fide of Alia, by the Enphrates, but by the 
Hyrcanian ſea and the extremities of the carth, Fey 
Tigranes had already conquered the other nations; and 
the power of the Parthians was neither fo great nor {9 
united in itſelf, during this expedition of Lucullus, as it 
was afterwards in the time of Craſſus. On the contrary, 
they were weakened by inteſtine wars and by hoftilitie, 
with their neighbours, inſomuch that they were not able 
to repel the inſults of the Armenians. In my opinion, 
indeed, the advantages which his country reapcd from 
Lucullus, were not equivalent to the calamities which he 
occaſioned others to bring upon it. The trophics of 
Armenia juſt in the neighbourhood of Parthia, the pai 
of Tigranccerta and Niſibis, with all their vaſt wealth car. 
ried in triumph to Rome, and the captive diadem of II. 
Zranes adorning the ſhow, drew Craſſus into Afia ; as it 
its barbarous inhabitants had been a fure and eaſy prey. 
However, when he met the Parthian arrows, he foon 
found that the ſucceſs of Lucullus was owing to his own 
courage and capacity, and not to the folly and effeminacy 
of the enemy. : 

Upon his return to Rome, Lucullus found his brother 
Marcus impeached by Memmius, for the practices he ha 
given in to during his quæſtorſhip, by order of $Syila, 
And when Marcus was acquitted, Memmius turned against 
Lucullus himfelf ; alleging that he had converted a great 
deal of the booty to his own private uſe, and had wilfully 
protracted the war. By theſe means he endeavoured to 
exaſperate the people againſt him, and to prevail with 
them to refuſe him his triumph. Lucullus was in great 
danger of loſing it; but at this eriſis the firſt and greateſ 
men in Rome mixed with the tribes, and, after much can— 
vaſſing and the moſt engaging application, with great dif- 
ficulty procured him the triumph. 

Its glory did not conſiſt ike that of others in the 
length of the proceſſion, or in the aſtoniſhing pomp and 
quantity of ſpoils, but in exhibitmg the enemy's arms, 
the engines and other warlike equipage of the kings. 


With theſe he had adorned the Circus Flaminius, aud 
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they made a very agreeable and reſpectable ſhow, In the 
proceſſion there were a few of the heavy-armed cavalry, 
and ten chariots armed with ſcythes. Theſe were followed 
by fxty grandees, either friends or heutenants of the 
kings, After them were drawn a hundred and ten galleys 
with brazen beaks. The next objects were a ſtatue of 
Mithridates in maſſy gold, full fix feet high, and his 
Micld ſet with precious ſtones. Then came up twenty ex- 
uibitions of ſilver veſſels, and two and thirty more of gold 
cups, arms, and gold com. All thele things were borne 
by men, Theſe were followed by eight mules which cars 
ri-d beds of gold, and fifty-ſix more loaded with ſilver 
bullion. After theſe came a hundred and ſeven other 
mules, bearing filver coin to the amount of near two 

"Hon feren hundred thouſand drachmas. The proceſ- 
nas cloſed with the regiſters of the money with which 
e had furniſhed Pom pey for the war with the pirates, 
what he had remitted the quæſtors for the public treaſury, 
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and che diſtributions he had made among the foldiers at 
: O 


tlie rate of nine hundred and fifty drachmas each man. 
The triumph concluded with a magnificent entertainment 
provided for the whole city and the adjacent villages. 


He now divorced Clodia for her infamous intrigues, and 


5 — 


married Ser villa the fiſter of Cato, but this ſecond match 


was not more fortunate than the firſt. Servilia wanted ne 
ſtain which Clodia had, except that of a commerce with 
ner brothers. In other reſpects ſhe was equally profligate 
and abominable. He forced himſelf, however, to endure 
her a long time out of reverence to Cato, but at laſt repu- 
diated her too. | | 

The ſenate had conceived great hopes of Lucullus, 


thit he would prove a counterpoife to the tyranny of 


Pompey, and a protector of the whole patrician order 


the rather becauſe he had acquired ſo much honour and 
authority by his great actions. He gave up the caule, 
however, and quitted all pretenſions to the admniſtra- 
tion: Whether it was that he ſaw the conſtitution in too 
llkly and declining a condition to be corrected; or 
whether, as others will have it, that being ſatiated with 
public honours, and having gone through many labours 
and conflicts which had not the moſt fortunate iſſue, he 
choſe to retire to a life of eaſe and indulgence. And 
they commend this change in his conduct, as much bet- 
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ter than the diſtempered meaſures of Marius; who, afts; 
his victories over the Cimbri and all his glorious achieve 
ments, was not content with the admiration of his coun. 
trymen, but from an inſatiable thirſt of power, contended, 
in the decline of life, with the ambition of young Nen, 
falling into dreadful crimes, and into ſuerings ſtill more 

dreadful, © How much happier,” ſaid they, “ would 
it have been for Cicero if he had retired after the affair 
% of Catiline; and for Scipio, if. he had furled his fails, 
& when he had added Numantia to Carthage. For there i; 
% a period when we ſhould bid adieu to politica conteſts; 
theſe, as well as thoſe of w reftlers, being abſurd, hen 
„ the ſtrength and vigour of life is gone.” 

On the other hand, Craſſus and Pompey ridiculed Lu— 
cullus for giving into a life of pleaſure and expence; 
thinking it full as unſeaſonable at his time of life to 
plunge into luxury, as to direct the adminiftration or lead 
armies into the field, Indeed, the life of Lucullus does 
look like the ancient comedy“, where firſt we ſee great 
actions both political and military, and afterwards fcalts, 
debauches (I had almoſt ſaid maſquerades), races by 
torch-ight, and every Eind of frivolous amuſement, For 
among trivolous amuſements I cannot but reckon Jus 
ſumptuous villas, walks, and baths, and ſtill more fo, the 
paintings, {in at ues, and other works of art, Which he col- 
tected at an immenſe expence; idly ſquandering away 
upon them the vaſt fortune which he had amaſſed in the 
wars . Aud muen, that even now, when luxury has 
made ſo much greater advances, the gardens of Lucullus 
are numbered with thoſe of kings, and the moſt magnif- 
cent even of thoſe. When Tubero, the Stoic, beheld his 
works on the ſea-coaſt near Naples, the hills he had exc 
vated for. vaults and cellars, the reſervoirs he had formed 
about his houſes, to receive the ſea for the feeding of ins 


cc 


* The ancient ſatirical or comic pieces were partly tragical, and 
partly comical.  'The Cyclops of Euripides is the only piece of that 
kind which is extant. 

+ Flutarch's philoſophy ſeems a little too ſevere on this becafion 
for it is not eaſy to ſee how public ſortunes of this kind can be more 
properly laid out than in the encouragement of the arts, It is to be 
obſerved, however, that the immenfe wealth Lucullus reſerved to 
himſelf in his Aſiatic expedition, in ſome nicaſure, juſtifies the com- 
plaints of his army on that ſubject, 
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fiſh, and his edifices in the fea itſelf ; the philoſopher 
cal led him Xerxes in a gown *. Beſide theſe, he had the 
molt ſuperb pleafure- houſes in the country near Fuſculum, 

'F oY with grand galleries and open ſaloons, as well for 
the proſpect as for walks. Pompey, on a vilit there, 
blamed Lucullus for having made the villa commodiou: 
only tor the ſummer, and abſolutely uninhabitable in the 
zeinter. Lucullus anſwered with a ſmile, „ What then, 
do you think I have not ſo much ſenſe as the cranes 
6 nd orks, which change their habitations with the 
„ ſeaſons 2? 

A pretor, who wanted to exhibit magnificent games, 
applied to 1 1cullus for ſome purple robes for the chorus 
in his trage ay ; and he told him, he would inquire, whe- 
ther he could furniſh him or not. Next da ay he alked him, 
how many he wanted, The pretor anſwered, “ A hun- 
60 0 d w ould d be ſufficient:“ 4 Which F en ſaid, 
« He might bave twice that number if he pleaſed.”? The 
poet Horace makes this remark on the occaſion: 


Poor is the houſe, Where plenty has not ſtores 
That miſs the maſter's eye. 


IIis daily repaſts were like thoſe of a man ſuddenly 
grown ric 1: potapoys not only in the beds which were 
covered with purple carpets, the ſide-boards of plate ſet 
1258 precious tones, and all the entertainment which 
muſiclians and comedians could furniſh; but in the vaſt 
variety and exquiite dreſſing of the proviſions. Theſe 
things excited the admiration of men of unenlarged 
minds. Pompey, therefore, was highly applauded for 
Ae anſwer he gave his phyſician in a fit of fickneſs. 
ne phyficlan had ordered him to eat a thruſh F, and 
lus lervants told him, “ That, as it was ſummer, there 
were no thruſhes to be found except in the merageries 


* of Lucullus.“ But he would not ſuffer them to ap- 


1 


This refers to the hills Lucullus bored for the completion of his 
zalts, or for the admiſſion of water. Xerxes had bored through 
Mount Athos and made a paſſage u under it for his ſhips. 
f Ine Greek *, allo ſignifies a ſca-fiſh, as appears from Art. 
Borle and Athenzu>; and it is not eaſy to ſay which is here meant; 
tor Lucullus was no leſs curious in his fiſh-ponds than in his avia- 
ries; and by admitting ſalt-water into them, could be ſupplied with 
every ſpecies through every ſeaſon, 
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ply for them there; and ſaid to his phyſiciaa, „Mus, 


LVLU!L 
% Pom ey then have died, if Lucullus had not 3 au 
6 epicure?“ At the ſame time, he bade them provide hin 


ſomething which was to be had without difficulty, 

Cato, Ul: ough he was a friend, as well as ere th to 
Lucullus, was fo much diſpleaſed with the luxury 1 
which he lived, that when a young man made a long and 
unfealonable ipeech in the houſe about frugality and tem. 
perance, Cato roſe up and ſaid, . Will you never here 
« done? Do you, who have the wealth of Craſſus, ar 1 
6 live like Lucullus, pretend to ſpeak like Cato.“ Pit 
tome, though they allow that there was fuch a rebuke, {a 
it came from another perſon. 

That Lucullus was not only delighted with this way of 
living, but even piqued himſelf upon it, appears fon le. 
veral of his remarkable ſayings. He entertained 1 
conſiderable time ſome Greeks who had 3 o 
Home, till remembering the ſimplicity of diet in ther 
own country, they were aſhamed to wait on him aur 
longer, and defired to be excuſed on account of the dai; 
expence they brought upon him. He ſmiled, and {xd 
“It is true, my Grecian friends, ſome part of this pro- 
6 yiftion is for vou, but the greateſt part is for Lucu oY 
Another ti. me, when he hap per 1 to ſup alone, and |: 
But one table and Aa very moder ate roviſion, he Cd Lic 
the ſervant ho had the care of theſe matters, and (n- 
preſſcd his Ait. The ſervant lad, he thought, 

5 no body was invited, his maſter would. not want an 
PER oe per What!“ ſaid he, © didſt thou not 
6 EN that this evening Jucullus tups with Lucullus. 5 

As this was the ſubject of much converfation in Rome, 
Cicero and Po: npey addreſſad him one day in tlie forum, 
when he appcaxec to be pe riectly diſengaged. Cicero 
was One of his moſt intimate friends, and tho 
ſome di. ieren Ce M ich 4 2 < bout the comme and of the 
Army, yet they uſed to fee each other and converſe frechy 
and familiarly. Cicero, aſter the common ſ{alutations, 
3 him,“ Whether he was at leiſure to ſee company! 
He anſwered, “ Nothing could be more agreeable,” and 
vrefled them to come to his hoe. „Then we wil 
6 wait on you,“ ſaid Cicero, “ this evening, on condition 
„% yOu give us not! ing but what is provided for your 

| 1 


% elf.“ Lucullus made ſome difficulty of accepting tit 
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Edition; and. deſired them to put off their favour till 
another day. 


But they inſiſted, it ſhould be that very 
and would not ſuffer him to ſpeak to his ſer- 
dals [ſt he ſhould order ſome addition to the ſupper. 


On vy at his requeſt, they allowed him to tell one of them 
jin their preſence, “. He ſhould ſup that evening in the 


N ; which was the name of one of his moſt mag- 
nificent rooms. The perſons invited had no notion of 
his ſtr atagem; but, it ſeems, each of his dining-rooms 
hack its particular allowance for proviſions, Ry ſervice of 
plate, as well as other furniture. So that tlie ſervants 
he would ſup in, Knew very well what 


ip they were to uſe. The Rated charge .c 


all En- 


va 
2 — 
dtertainment in the Apollo was fifty thoufand drachmas, 
Und t the whole oe was laid out that evenin g 
1 
rhe 


Pompey, 
1 he ſaw ſo vait and expenſive a proviſion, 
he expedition with which it wc Prepared. 


- 


I his reſpect Lucullus uſed his riches with all the diſre- 
ea one might expect to be ſhown to fo many captives 
And barbarians. 
But the Br at EXPENCE he 1 incurred in collecting hoo s, 
eſcves a ferious approbation. The nuinber of volumes 
h Ircat, and they were written in elegant hands; yet 
Me iſe lhe made of them was more honow Wo than the 
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On. Sh, libraries were Open to all: 
palred at ple aſure to the galle cles and porticos, as to the 
eat of the Muſes, and "the re ſpent whole days in con- 
atlon on matters of learning; delighted to retire to 
en a ſcene from buſineſs and from care. Lucullus him? 
often joined theſe learned men in their Wallas, and 

8 cred with them ; and when he was appli 4 to about 
Mars of their, country, he g gave them his ; 
ee, 80 that his houſe 1855 in fact an a On 11 le- 
--noulc to all the Greeks that vitited R. OMe, 

: 


had a veneration for Philoſophy 1 in general, and 


re was no fect which he abſolutely rejecte ted. But his 
ciel and original attachment was to the Academy; 
That er ch is called the new, though that flouriſhed 
ported by Philo, who walked in the ſteps of 
* abe : but the old academy, whoſe doctrines were 
aug t by Antiochus of Alcalon, a man of the moſt 
wave powers. Lucullus ſor ught his friendſhip with: 
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ply for them there; and ſaid to his phyſician, „ Mui: 
cc Pomp. Y then have died, if Lucullus had not Hemp An 
c epicure?” At the ſame time, he bade them provide him 
ſomething unh was to-be had without difficulty. 

Cato, though he was a friend, as well as relation, to 
Ten lus, was ſo much diſpleaſed with the luxury in 
which he lived, that when a young man made a long and 
unſeaſonable ipeech in the houſe about frugality and tem 
perance, Cato roſe up and ſaid, “ Will you ns hat 
66 done 2 Do you, who have the wealth of Craſſus, and 
live like Lucullus, pretend to ſpeak like Cato.“ But 
ſome, though they allow that there was ſuch a e jay 
it came from another perion. 

That Lucullus was not only dehghted with this way of 
living, but even piqued himfelf upon it, 2 bop ears from ſe— 
veral of his remarkable ſay! ings. He entertained for a 
conhderable time ſome Greeks who had travelled to 
Rome, till remembering the fimplicity of diet in tha: 
own country, they were aſhamed to wait on him any 
longer, and de eſired to be excuſed on account of the dail 
expence they 1 pe him. He ſmiled, and laid, 


« Tt. is tri ue, my Gree friends, ſome part of this pro- 
6 viſion is for you but t the greateſt part is for Lucullus.“ 


Another time, when he happened to ſup alone, and faw 
Hit One table and 4 Very 141 oderate prov lion, he called 
the ſervant who had the care of thele matters, and ex- 
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expenſwe ſupper. W 72 faid he, “ didſt thou not 


11s ſups: with Lucullus.“ 
As this was the ſfubicct of much conver ſation in Rome, 
Cicero and Pompey addreſſed him one day in tlie forum 
when he appearet. to be perfectly diſengage d. . Cicero 

was One of his moſt intimate friends, and the 
ſome difference with LOmpEF about the command of the 
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Condition, and deſired them to put off their favour till 
another day. But they inſiſted, it ſhould be that very 
evenings and would not ſuffer him to ſpeak to his ler- 
vants, leſt he ſhould order ſome addition to the ſu; pper. 
Only, 1 his requeſt, they allowed him to tell one of them 
iu their preſence, „ He ſhould ſup that evening in the 
„Apollo; which was the name of one of his moſt mag- 
\'Fcent rooms. The perſons invited had no notion of 
lis. {tr atagem 3 but, it ſeems, each of his dis ing-rxooms 
Id its p. articular allowance for proviſions, and ſcrvice of 
pat ite, as well as other furniture. So that the fervants 
hearing what room he w ould ſup in, knew very well What 
xpence they were to go to, and what fide-! board and 
Carpets they were to uſe. The ſtated charge of an en— 
tertainment in the Apollo was fifty tho! ufand drachmas, 
the whole ſum was laid out th at evenin g. Pompey, 
Cc urle, when he ſaw fo vait and expen five a proviſion, 
rpriſed at the i” e with which it W as oy epared. 
15 r eſpe J Lucullus uſed his riches with all the diſre- 
ans one might 4 xpeRt to be ſhown to ſo many captives 


i > )Aarba 18118. 
Dat the great exXPence he incurred in collecting hoo Ks, 
ſoves. a ſerions approb: tion. a, he number af volumes 
t, and they were written 1 elegant hands; yet 
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ſure to the galleries and por rticos, as to the 
Nuß les, at id the IC ſpent whole days 1n con- 
10h on matters of learning; delighted to retire to 
n a as from buſineſs and from care. Lucullus him- 
Often jeiued theſe learned men in their walks * and 
2d with them; aud when he was applicd to about 
dae Ws of their country, he gave them his aſſiſtance and 
lee. 80 that his houſe was in fact an aſylum and ſe- 
Saane to all the Greeks that v. itited Rome, 
| ad a veneration for philoſophy 1 i general, and 
re was no ſect which he abſolutely rele :ted. But his 
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is ſuch a thing as certain knowledge, and himſelf main. 


They were, indeed, as we have obſerved, ſincere friends, 
and ated upon the ſame principle in the adminiſtraticn, 
For Lucullus had not entirely abandoned the concern; 9 
government; he only gave up the point as to the firſt in. 
fluence and direction. The conteſt for that, he ſa; 
might be attended not only with danger but diſgrace, and 
therefore he ſoon left it to Craſſus and Cato. When |; 
kad refuſed to take the lead, thoſe who looked upon th: 
power of Pompey with a ſuſpicious eye, pitched upc 
Craſſus and Cato to ſupport the patrician intereſts. Ly. 
cullus, notwithſtanding, gave his attendance in the fun, 
when the buſineſs of his friends required it; and he did 
the ſame in the ſenate-houſe, when there was any unbi. 
tions deſign of Pompey. to combat. He got Pompey": 
orders annulled, which he had made after the conqueſt ci 
the two kings; and, with the aſſiſtance of Cato, thre out 
his bill for a diſtribution of lands among his veterans *, 
This threw Pompey into the arms of Craſſus and Ce. 
far, or rather he conſpired with them againſt the common 
wealth; and having filled the city with foldiers, das 
Cato and Lucullus out of the forum, and got his acts clit 
bliſhed by force. | 
As theſe proceedings were highly refented by all wi 
had the intereſt of their country at heart, Pompey's part) 
inſtructed one Vectius F to act a part; and gave it ul 
that they had detected him in a deſign againſt Pome" 
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Plutarch ſays ſimply nαεπ v. ⁰a certain diſtribution Ami 
and Dacier ſay it was of morev. But we agree with the Latin av 
former Engliſh tranflator. that it was of lands. Indeed, this pp 
to have been the caſe, from the ancient hiſtorians ; who infoms 
that it was in the ſame bill that Pompey moved to have all his 


Lt 


in the Eaſt confirmed, and a diſtributien of lands made among 


veterans. | | | 

+ In the text it i- Perrin owe, one Brettius, or a certain Brut 
But it is clear from Cg 5, A; pian, and Dion, that it Fe?) he real 
Vectius. The alteration is very eaſy from Bixrioy Perrier, 
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LUCULLUS. 245 
e. When Vectius was examined in the ſenate, he ſaid, 
was at the inſtigation ot others; but in the aſſembly = 
= he people, he athrmed, Lucullus was the man who put 
m upon it. No one grave credit to the aljertion ; and 
14 "fo d vs after, it was very evident that the wi etch Wa 
lüborned to accuſe an innocent man, when his dead body 
9945 thrown out of the priſon. boa ae h s party laid, he 
nad laid violent hands upon himſelf; but the marks of the 
00 me th at had ſtrangled him, and of the blows he had re 
ci ed, ſhowed plainly that he was killed by the perſon: 
O 1ubo raed him. ERS 
Thus event made Lucullus {til} more willing r to inter- 
dere in the concerns of government; and whe n Cicero was 
banicked, and Cato ſent to Cyprus, he quit 885 chem en- 
rely, It is far, chat his underitanding gradually tated, 
and that before his death it was abfol utely gone, Cor- 
nelius Nepos, indeed, afferts, that this 125 ure of his in- 


E tellets was not owing to ſickneis or old age, but to a 


| potion given him by an enfranchiſed fave of his, named 


» -» -4 
v3 
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allithenes. Nor did Calliſthenes give it him as a polſon, 
ut as a love potion. However, inſtead of cone listing 
25 maſter's regards to him, it deprived him of his ſenſes; 
2 that during the laſt years of his life, his brother had 
the care of his eſtate. 
> Nevertheleſs, when he died, he was as m uch regretted 
b 9 the people, as if he had depart ed in that height ot 
| glory to which his merit in war, and in the adminiſtra- 
tio „ had raifed him. They crowd<ed to the proceſſion 
and the body being carried into the forum by fome young 
men of the firſt quality, they 1 inſiſted it ſhould be buried 
in the Campus Martins, as that of Sylla had been. As this 
vas a motion entirely unexpected, and the preparations 
tr the funeral there could not eaſily be made, his bro- 
1 with much entreaty, prevailed with them, to have 
1 e obſequies performed on the Tuſculan eſtate, wher 
[every thi ing nas Prov! ded for that purpoie, Nor did he 
it {aryl ve him. As he had followed him cloſe in the 
courſe of years and honours, fo he was not far be! kind him 
his jo: urney to the grave; 3 cl bore. the cha- 


3 Will 
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| ot zer of the beſt and moſt af nate of brothers, 
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CIMON AND LUCULLUS 


COMPARED, 


Wyre 8 but think the exit of Lucullus happy, 1: 
he did not live to fee that change in the conſtitution 
which fate was preparing for 2 8 country in the 5 
wars, Though the commonwealth was in a ſickly ſtate, 
ver he left it free. In this reſpect the cafe of Cimon wa; 
"v7 particularly fimilar. For he died while Greece was at the. 
height. of her proſperity, and before the was involved i 
thofe troubles which proved fo fatal to her. It is truc, 
there is this difference, Cimon died in his camp, in the 
ober of general; not like a man, who, fatigued with wir, 

nd ay0rang its conte ds, fought the reward of his 
try jabours, and of the N he had won, in che e ele 
bes ;of e ne table, and the joys of wine. In this view Plato 
was right in his cenſure of the followers of e 5 
w had placed the rewards of futurity provided for the 
good, in everlaſting intoxication. No doubt, caſe, trat- 
guillit; „literary refearches, and the rok of con 
em! plation furmſh the moſt ſuitable retreat for a man 
Years, who has bid adieu to military and political! pu: 
ſuits. But to P! opoſe pleafure as the end of great achieve. 
ments, mit after long expeditions and commands, fo lead 
up the dance of Venus, and riot in her {miles, was ſo fe 
from being worthy of the famed academy, and a follo! "We 
of the face Xenocra ates, that it rather became a d neee 
of Epicurn us. This is the more ſurpriſing, he ecante C imon 
ſeems to 3 ſpent his youth in luxury and diilipa tion, 
and Lucullus in letters and ſobriety, It i is certaiuly a: 
ther thing, notwithſtanding, to chance f or the better, 
happier 18 'the nature in which vices gradually die, and 
virtue flourifhe \ 
They were e thy, but did not apply their rice! 
to the fame purpoles, For we cannot compare the pelac: 


— 


* The paſſage here alluded to, is in the ſecond book of P. 0 
Republic. Plato cenſures not Orpheus, but Maſæus and his "on 
for teaching this doctrine. Muſaus and his ſon Eumolpus wee: 
however, difcipl: s of Orpheus; and ov; Trig roy Opie mey aGin! 
of that interpretation, 
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t Naples a; oy the Renner s amidſt the water, which Lu 


ullus erected we the barbarian polls, to the fouth w all 
f 58 CIAL e ich Eimon built with the treaſure he 


N 1 
brought from the wars. Nor can the ſumptuous table of 


eu ns 39 WW hich ! {12v0! ured ! 100 much of Ea! in 11 [1 MAniHe 


cenee, be put in competition v vith the open and henev glent 
table of ne The one, at a 9 ate charge, daily 
nourihed great numbers of poor; the other, at a vaſt ex- 
pence, pleaſed the appetites of a few of the r. ich and the 
voluptnous, Port haps, need d, ſome allowance mult be 
l kor the difference of the time. W. T N not 
er Limon, if he bad lived to be old, aud retired 
om the concerns of war and of the it; e, might not have 
given into A more po! mpous and luxurious way of living: 
tor he naturally loved wine and company, was a promoter 
public feats and games, and remarkable, as we have 
e ſor his inclination for the ſex. But t glorious 
enterpriſes and great actions, being attended with plea - 
ſures of another kind, leave no leifure for inferior gra- 
tilications; nay, they baniſh them from the thoughts of 
perſons of great abilities for the field and the cabinet. 
And if Lucullus had finiſhed his days in high 8 
and amidſt the conflicts of war, I am perſuade „ the 
moſt envious caviller could have found nothing Is re- 
proach him with. So much with reſpect to their way of 
1s 
As to their military character, it is certain they were 
able commanders both at ſea and land. But as the 
» lampions, who in one day gain the garland not only in 
wreſkling, but in the Pancration * are not ſimply called 
vos ors, "but by the cuſtom of the games, the floavers of 


e victory r fo Cimon, having crowned Greece with two 


Gr nl 
: 


* 
1 


The Parcration conſiſted of boxing and wreſtling together, 

T QoTio d rw fr v H, Wit TRAN Ee KUL TRY 4OGTIC 
c v8 14: woe, £34 Twi Bg vixtes 1 

Here the ſecond 4 is viſibly redundant, and therefore ſome: 
oe * 5 of th e p: allag 80 probably be Ci an; Henry Ste- 


one w 970 3 — 8 88 6 ys. he Found the term in an 

cient inſcription, Da cler, when he D* 'opoles to rcac 591000y1x 5 » 
"querors in the cool circle of games, „ keen by confounding it with 
ne Pentathlon, to 1 ve forgot what the Pancration was. Tha 
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victories gained in one day, the one at land, the other 
a naval one, deſerves ſome preference in the lil of gene- 
rals. 

Lucullus was indebted to his country tor his power, 
and Cimon promoted the power of his country. The one 
tound Rome commanding the alles, and under her 
auſpices extended her conqueſts; the other found Athens 
ubeying, inftead of commanding, and yet gained her the 
chicf authority among her allies, as well as conquered her 
enemies. The Perſians he defeated, and drove them out 
of the fea, and he perfuaded the Laved demonians volun- 
iariy to furrender the command. 

It it be the greateſt work of a general, to bring his 
mien to obey him from a principle of affection, we ſhall 

und Lucullus greatly deficient in this reſpect. He was 
deſpiſed by his own troops, whereas Cin on commanded 
the veneration not only of his own ſoldiers, but of all 
the allies. The former was deſerted by his own, and the 
latter was courted by ſtrangers. The one let out with a 
fine army, and returned alone, abandoned by that army; 
the other went out with troops ſubject to the orders they 
hould receive from another general, and at his return 
they were at the head of the whole lea ague. Thus he 
gained three of the moſt difficult points imaginable, peace 
with the enemy, The lead among the allies, and a good 
gnderſtanding with Sparta. 

They both attempted to conquer great kingdoms, and 
to tr all Aſia, but their purpoſes were anſucce! skul. 
Cimon's courſe was topped by fortune; he died with bis 
cormiſiten's in his hand, and in the height of his pro- 
perity. Lucullus, on the other hand, cannot poſibly be 
exculed, as to the loſs of his authority, ſince he malt 
either have been | ignorant of the grievances of his army, 
which ended in fo incurable an av erſion, or unwilling to 
redreſs them. 

This he has in common with Cimon, that he was im- 
peached by his countrymen, The Athenians, it is true; 


Pantathlon, or five games, were boxin ng the race, leaping, playing at 
quoits, and wreſtling. Dacicr*s werds are theſe—" Ein q com bats 
0 compoſoient ce qu'on appelloit le Pancrace, dont les A thictes 
ti etoient appellces Pentathle.“ But in fact, as we have obſerved 


above, the Fancration conſiſted only of two of the five united. 
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wont farther; they baniſhed Cimon by the oſtraciſm, that 
they might not, as Plato expreſics it, hear his voice for 
ten years. Indeed, the proceedings of the arilocratical 
party are ſeldom acceptable to the people; tor while they 
are Obliged to uſe {ome violence for the correction of what 
{5 amiſs, their meaſures re{emble the bandages of furgeons, 
which are uneaſy at the lame time that they reduce thc 
diſlocation. But in this reſpect, perhaps, we may exculpate 
oth the one and the other. 

Lucullus carried his arms much the fartheſt, Ile was 
the firſt who led a Roman army over Mount Taurus, and 


palled the Tigris, He took and burnt the royal cities of 


Alia, 'Pigranocerta, Cabira, Sinope, Niſibis, in the fight 
of their reſpective kings. On the north he penetrated as 
far as the Phaſis, on the eaſt to Media, and on the fouth 
to the Red Sea, by the favour and affiſtance of the princes 
of Arabia. He overthrew the armies of the two great 


6 Ts 
w 171 


Kings, and would certainly have taken them, had they 


not fled, like ſavages, into diſtant ſolitudes and inacceſ- 


ſible woods. A certain proof of the advantage Lucullus 
has in this reſpect, is, that the Perſians, as if they had 
faftered nothing from Cimon, ſoon made head againſt the 
Greeks, and cut in pieces a great army of theirs in Egypt; 
wiereas Tigranes and Mithridates could effect gutlung 
alter the blow they had received from Lucullus. Mi- 
turidates, enfeebled by the conflicts he had undergone, did 
not once venture to face Pompey in the field: inſtead of 
tlat, he fled to the Boſphorus, and there put a period to 
tis life. As for Tigranes, he delivered himſelf naked 
aid unarmed to Pompey, took his diadem from his head, 
and laid it at his. feet; in which he complimented Pom- 
pey, not with what was his own, but with what belonged. 
to the laurels of Lucullus. The poor prince, by the joy 
with which he received the enſigns of royalty again, con- 
iced that he had abſolutely loft them, However, he muſt 
be deemed the greater general, as well as the greater 
champion, who delivers his adverfary, weak and breath- 
ens, to the next combatant. | 
Belides, Cimon found the king of Perſia extremely 


weakened, and the pride of his people bumbled, by the 


ioites and defeats they had experienced from Thenuito- 
cles, Pauſanias, and Leotychidas ; and their hands could: 
dot make much reſiſtance, when their hearts were gone. 
M 5 
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But Lucullus met Tigranes freſh and unfoiled, elated and 
exulting in the battles he had fought and the vidtories he 
had won “. Nor is the number of the enemy's troops 
which Cimon defeated, 1 in the leaſt to be compared to that 
of thoſe who gave battle to Lucullus. 

In ſhort, 8 we weigh all the advantages of each of 
theſe great men, it is hard to hy to which fide the ba- 
lance inclines. Heaven appears to have favoured aa 


directing the one to what he ſhould do, and P arningt the 
other what he ſhould avoid. So that the gods bore wit- 
neſs of their virtue, and regarded them as per [088 in whora 


there was lomething divine, 


T 4 4 
\ ' E have pitched upon Craſſus, as a proper perſon to 
P P , proper } 


be put in parallel with NICs, and the misfortunes which 
befel the one in Parthia, with thoſe which overtook the 
other in- Sicily. But we have an apology to make to. the 
2 an another account. As we are now undertaking 
WT ſtory, where Thucys lides, in the Pa athetic, has even 
| outdone himfelf, and in energy and varicty of compotit:on 
-rfetly inimitable; we hope no one will ſuſpect ve 
* e the ambition of Timæus, who flattered himſelf he 
could exceed the power of Thucydides, and make Phi- 
liſtus 4 paſs for an e and ordinary writer. Under 
the influence of that deception, Timæus plunges imo the 
midſt of the battles both at ſea and land, and ſpeeches 
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M. Dacer thiks, that if, beſide the other advantages juſt men- 
tioned, the advan age be alſo allowed Lucullus in reipect of the 
number of barbarians he had deteated, the balance mult clearly in- 
chne to his ſide. | 

Lut while he ſays this. he ſeems to have forgot the preference his 
author had given Cimon, in reſpect to his continuing his Jabours tor 
his country to the Jaſt hour of his life; the more excellent uſe and 
application of riches: his knowing how ro gait: and keep the hearts 
of his ſoldiers; and his gaining important victories on two different 
clenicnts in one day, 

+ Philiſtus was ſo able a writer, that Cicero calls him the younge! 
Thucydides, 
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+ which thoſe hiſtorians Hine the mot. However, he 
oon apPCATS, | 


Not like a ſootman by the Lydian car, 


as Pindar expreſſes it, but a ſhallow puerile writer “, or, 


t uſe the words of the poet Diphilus, 


——— — cy animal 
Cas'd in Sicilian lard 


Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xenarchus F : as 
where he ſays, „He could not but contider it as a bad 
« omen for the Athentans, that they had a general with 
„ A name derived from victory r, who dilapproved the 
60 expedition. As alſo, That by the mutilation of 
« the Hermæ, the gods prefignihed that they ſhould 
« ſuller molt in the Syracuſan war bag Hermocrates 
«© the ſon of Hermon ||.” And again, ©. It is probable 
that Hercules aſſiſted the Syracuſans, becauſe Proſer- 
6c pi ine delivered up Cerberus to him; and that he was 
« offended at the Athenians for ſupporting the  /Ezef- 
« teans, who were deſcended from the T rojans his mor- 
tal enemies, whoſe city he had ſacked in revenge for 
ec the W he had received from Laomedon.” He 
nade theſe fine obſervations with the ſame diſcerament, 
which put him upon finding fanlt with the language 
of Philiſtus, and cenfuring the writings of Plato and 


Ar itotle, 


For my part, I cannot but think, all emulation and 
je an buy 8 ut expreſſion betrays a littleneſs of mind, and 
is the characteriſtic of a ſophiſt: and when that ſpirit of 
couteſt attempts things inimitable, it is perfectly abſurd, 


Timeus might have his vanity, and if he hoped to excel Thucy- 
dides, he certainly had. Yet Cicero and Diodorus ſpeak of him as a 
very able hiſtorian. Longinus reconciles the cenſure and the praiſe, 
He lays, ivmetimes you find him in the grand and ſublime. But, 
b nd to his own defects, he i is much inclined to cenſure others, and 

0 {ond of thinking out of the common road, that he often ſinks 
into the utmoſt pperility. 

f &enarchus, the Peripatetic, was maſter to Straho ; and Xenar- 
chus, the comic poet, was author of ſeveral pieces of humour: but 
we know no hiſtorian of that name. 

t That is, Nicias. Nice ſignifies victory. 

| Longinus quotes this paſſage as an example of the frigid ſtyle, 
and of thoſe puerilities he had condemned in Timæus. 
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Since, therefore, it is inpotlible to paſs over in ſilence 
thoſe actions of Nicias which Thucy dides and Philliſtus 
have recorded; eſpecially fuch as indicate his manners 
and Ailpoßtion, which often lay conceated under the 
weiglit of his misfortunes; we ſhall give an abſtract from 
them of what: RPE rs molt neceſſary, leſt we ſhould be 
accuſed of negligence or indolence. As for other matters 
not ge ay 9 which are found ſcattered in hiſto- 
rians, or in ancient inſcriptions and decrees, we {hall 
colle& them with care; not to gratify an uſcleſs curlo- 
ſity, but by drawing From them the true lines of this 

general's character, to ſerve the purpoles of real inſtruc- 
on. 

The brit thing I ſhall mention relating to him, is the 
oblervation of Ariſtotle: That three of the moſt worthy 
men in Athens, who had a paternal regard and friend(hin 
for the people, were N.cias the fon ot Niceratus, 'Thucy- 
dides the ſon of Mileſias, and Theramenes the fon of Ar. 
non. The Jait, indeed, was not ſo remarkable in this 
reſpect, as the other two. For he had been reproached 
with his birth, as a ſtranger come from the Iſle of 


Ceos ; and from his -want of firmneſs, or rather ver- 


fatility, in matters of government, he was called 16: 
Fuſhin®*, 


Th meydides was the oldeſt of three; and when Pe- 


ricles acted a flattering part to the people, he often op- 
poſed him in behalf of the nobility. I bough Nicias, was 
much the younger man, he gained ſome reputation while 
Pericles lived, inſomuch that he was ſeveral times his 
colleague in the war, and often commanded alone. Put 
when Pericles died, he was ſoon advanced to the head of 
the adminiſtration, particularly by the influence of the 
rich and great, who hoped he would prove a barrier a- 
gainſt the daring inſolence of Cleon. He had, however, 
the good withes of the people, and they contributed their 
mare to his advancement. 
It is true, Cleon had confideratile intereſt, which he 
aincd by making his court to the old men, and by his 
I quent donations to the poor citizens. Yet even many 
of thoſe whom he ſtudied to Ws ſeeing his avarice and 


* The ſorm of the buſkin was fach that it might be worn indi 
zently on either leg. 
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eFrontery, came over to Nicias. For the gravity of Ni- 
cias had nothing auſtere or moroſe in it, but was mixed 
with a reverence for the people, in which fear ſeemed to be 
prevalent, and confequently was very agreeable to them. 
ſndeed, he was naturally timid and cold-hearted ; but 
this defect was concealed by the loug courſe of fucceſs 
with which fortune favoured his expeditions. And his 
timidity in the aſſemblies of the people, and dread of 
perſons who made a trade of impeachments, was a popular 


tlung, It contributed not a little to gain him the re- 
CO 


ards of the multitude, who are afraid of thoſe that de- 


{piſe thera, and love to promote thoſe that fear them; be- 
caule in general the greateſt honour they can hope to ob- 
tain, is not to be deipied by the great. | 

As Pericles kept the reins of government in his hands, 
by means of real virtue and by the force of his eloquence, 
de had no need to hold out falſe colours, or to ule any 
artitice with the people. Nicias was deficient in thoſe 


great endowments, but had ſuperior riches; and he ap- 
plied them to the purpoles of popularity. On the other 


band, he could not, like Cleon, divert and draw the people 
by an ealy manner and the falltes of buffoonery; aud 
with gymnaſtic exerciſes, and ſuch like exhibitions, which 
far exceeded, in point of magmhcence and elegance, all 
that went before him, and thoſe of his own times too. 
Two of his offerings to the gods are to be ſeen at this 
day; the one a ſtatue of Pallas dedicated in the citadel, 
rhich has loſt part of its gilding; the other a ſmall 
chapel in the temple of Bacchus, under the tripods, which 
are commonly offered up by thoſe who gain the prize in 
tragedy, Indeed, Nicias was already victorious in thoſe 
exhibitions. It is ſaid, that in a chorus of that kind, one 
of his ſlaves appeared in the character of Bacchus. The 
flave was of an uncommon ſize and beauty, but had not 
yet arrived at maturity: and the people were ſo charmed 
with him, that they gave him long plaudits. At laſt, 


Nicias roſe up and ſaid, „He ſhould think it an act of 


„ impiety to retain a perſon in ſervitude, who ſeemed by 
* the public voice to be conſecrated to a god; and he 
Eeniranchuled him upon the ſpot. 


ths regulations with reſpect to Delos, are ſtill ſpoken 


ef, as worthy of the deity who preſides there. Before 


therefore he amuſed them with the choruſſes of tragedy, . 
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his time, the choirs which the cities ſent to fing tie 
praiſes of Apollo *, landed in a diforderdly manner, broant ale 
the inhabitants of the illand uted to run up to the ſhip, 
and preſs them to ling before they were diſembarked ; 10 
that they were forced to ſtrike up, as they were putting 
on their robes and garlands. But when Nicias had the 
conduct of this ceremony, known by the name of 'Theoria, 
he landed firſt in the Iſle of Rhema with the choir, the 
victims, and all the other neceſſary preparations. He had 
taken care to have a bridge conſtructed before he left 
Athens, which ſhould reach from that ifle to Delos, and 
which was magnificently gilded, and adorned with gar. 
lands, rich ſtuffs, and tapeitry, In the night he threw 
his bridge - over the channel, which was not large ; and 
at break of day he marched over it at the head of the 
proceſſion, with is choir richly habited and ſinging hymns 
to the god. After the ſacrifices, the games and banquets 
were over, he conſecrated a palm-tree of braſs to Apollo, 
and hkewiſe a field which he had purch aſed for ten thou. 
ſand drachmas. Thie Delians were to lay out the income 
in ſacrifices and feaſting, and at the fame time to pray 
for Apollo's bleſſing upon the founder. This is inſcub Jed 
on a pillar, which a left in Delos as a monument of his 
benefaction. As for the palm-tree, it was broken by the 
winds, and the fragment falling upon a great ſtatue þ 
which the people of Naxos had fet up, demoliihed it, 
It is obvious, that moſt of theſe things were ons for 
oſtentation, and with a view to popularity. Neverthel-ſs, 
we may collect from the reſt of his life and cond duct, that 
religion had the principal ſhare in theſe dedications, aud 
th: Ry popularity was but a ſecondary motive. For he cer- 
tainly was remarkable for his fear of the gods, and, as 
Thucydides obſerves, he was ptous to a degree of juper- 
ſition . It is related in the dialogues of Paſiphon, that 
he ſacrificed every day, and that he had a diviner in his 
houſe, who, in appearance, inquired the ſucceſs of che 
public affairs, but in reality was much oftener conſult ed 


* 'There was a ſelect band of muſic annually ſent by the principal 
Cities of Greece, The proceſſion was called Theoria, and it was look- 
ed upon as an honourable commiſſion to have the management of it. 

+ A ſtatue which the Naxians had dedicated to Apollo, The 
pedettal has been diſcovered by ſome modern travegers, | 

t Thucyd. l. vii. | 
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about his own; particularly as to the ſucceſs of his ſilver 
mines in the borough of Laurium; which in general af— 
forded a large revenue, but were not worked without 
danger. He maintained there a multitude of flaves ; and 


the greateſt part of his fortune conſiſted in ſilver. 80 
that he had many retainers, who aſked favours, and were 


not ſent away empty. For he gave not only to thoſe who 


deſerved his bounty, but to ſuch as might be able to do 
him harm; and bad men found reſources in his fears, as 


well as good men in his liberality. The comic poets bear 
witneſs to what I have advanced. Teleclides introduces 
a trading informer ſpeaking thus: © Charicles would not 


give one mina, to prevent my declaring that he was the 


© firſt fruits of his mother's amours ; but Nicias, the fon 
i« of Niceratus, gave me four. Why he did it, I ſhall 
not fay, though I know it perfectly well. For Nicias is 
«my friend, a very wiſe man belides, in my opinion.“ 

E. polis, in e Murcia, brings another informer upon the 


kage, who meets with ſome poor ignorant man, and thus 
12 Th 
addrelles him: | 


« 7:/ormer. How long is it ſince you ſaw Nicias? 
& Por man. I never ſaw him before this moment, when 
he ſtood in the market place.“ 

Aue ormer. Take notice, my ends, the man Senkel 

be > has ſeen Nicias. And for what purpoſe could he ſce 
him, but to fell him his vote? Nicias, therefore, is 
4 pla nly taken in the fact, bs 
«Port: A h, fools! do you think you can ever perſuade 
the world, that fo good a man as Nicias was taken in 
© malpractices.“ 
Cleon in Ariftophanes, ſays in a menacing tone,“ 
« will outbawl the orators, and make Nicias Aremble*. 285 
Aud Phrynichus glances at his exceſſive timidity, when, 
ſpeaking of another perſon, he lay 8, „I know him to be 
« an honeſt man and a woud citizen, one who does not 
* walk the ftrcets with a downcalt look like Nicias.“ 

With this fear of informers upon him, he would not 
ſup or diſcourſe with any of the citizens, or come into 
any of thoſe partics which make the time paſs ſo agree- 


* This is in the Equites of Ariſtophanes, ver. 3 67. It is not Cleon, 
but Agoracritus who ſpeaks. = 
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ably. When he was archon, he uſed to ſtay in court tin 
night, being always the firſt that came, and the lait that 
went away. When he had no public bufineſs upon his 
hands, he ſhut himſelf up at home, and was extremely 
dithcult of acceſs. And if any perſons came to the gate, 
his friends went, and begged them to excuſe Niclas, be. 

cauſe he had ſome affairs under couſideration WitiCly Were 
of great importance to the ſtate. 

The perſon who afliſted him moſt in acting this farc, 
and gaining him the reputation of a man for ever iatent 
upon bulinets, was one Hiero: Who was brought. up in 
his houſe, had a liberal education, and a taite of mul 
given him there. He paſſed himſelf for the ſon of Dt. Os. 
nylius, ſurnamed Chalcus, ſome of whole poems are 10 il 
extant, and who having conducted a colony into Jt: Wo 
founded the city of Thurii. This Hiero tranfacted 4 
the private | bulinets of Nicias with the dieiners; and when. 
ever he came among the 0 le, he uſed to tell them 
„ What a laborious and miſerable life Niclas led for their 
& faxes, He cannot go to the bath,“ ſaid he, 4 or the 
& table, but ſome affair of ſtate ſolicits his attention; 
« and he neglects his own concerns, to take care of tlie 
public. He can fcarce find time for repoſe, till the 
„ Other citizens have had their fart ſleep. Amidit thee 
t“ cares and labours his health declines daily, and hi 
„ temper is ſo broken that his friends no longer approach 
„ hin with pleaſure ; but he loſes them tao, after having. 
« ſpent his fortune in your ſervice. Mceanwhile other 
« {tateſmen gain friends, and grow rich in their employ- 
* ments, and are fleck and merry in the ficerage of go- 
« yernment.? 

In tact, the life of Nicias was a life of ſo much care, 
that he might have juitly applied to himſelf that expreſlion 
of Agamemnon, ; 


3 


In vain the glare of pomp proclaims me maſter, 
I'm fervant of the people 


Nicias perceived that the commons availed themſelves 
of the ſervices of thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed for their 
eloquence or capacity; but that they were always jealous 
and on their guard againſt their great abilities, and that 
they endeavoured to humble them, aud % obſtruct their 


progrels in glory. This appeared in the condemaaiion ol 


W 

5 
4.4 
me 
* 
* 

* 
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Pericles, the bamihment of Damon, the ſuſpicions they 
eutertained of Autipho the Rhamnuſian, but above all, in 


the deſpair of Paches, who had taken Leſbos, and Who 


being called to give an account of his conduct, drew his 
19018 and killed himſelf in open court. 


Warned by theſe examples, he endeavoured to ay ond * 


fach EXPERLTIUS as he thought long and. difficult; and 
when he did take the command, he made it his buſineſs 
t proce: d upon a ſure plan. For this reaſon he was ge- 
5 faccetsful yet he aſcribed his ſucceſs to fortune, 

d took refuge under the wings of the divinity; content= 


in p lim ef with a ſmaller portion of honour, leſt envy. 


ould rob him of the whole. 

The event ſhowed the prudence of his conduct. For, 
thou oh the. 4 thenians received many great blows in thoſe 
tunes, none of them could be imputed to Nicias. When 
they were defeated by the Chalcideans in Thrace, Cal- 


ads * "and Xenophon had the command; Demoſthenes 


was general, when they miſcarried in Folia ; ; and when 


; loft a thouſand men at Delium , they were under 
the © combs of Hippocrates, As for the plague, it was 
commonly thought to be occaſioned by Pericles ; who, to 


draw the burghers out of the way of the war, ſhut them 


up in the city, where they contracted the ſickneſs by the 
change of ſituation and diet. 

None of theſe misfortunes were imputed to Nicias : 
On the contrary, he took Cythera, an iſland well ſituated 
for annoying Laconia, and at that time inhabited by La- 
c edmoni tans, He recovered many places in Thrace, 
witch had revolted from the Athenians, He ſhut up the 
e within their walls, and reduced the and 

{ Minoa, From thence he made an excurſion ſoon af- 
ter, and got poſſeſſion of the port of Niſæa. He like- 
wite made a deſcent upon the territories of Corinth, beat 
the troops of that ſtate in a pitched battle, and Killed great 


111 


numbers of them: Lycophron, their gencral, was among 
the lain. 


* Perhaps, we ſhould read Callias. See Menag. on Diog. Laert, 


ji. 45. 
+ Delium in Paotia. Delos, the common reading, is undoubt. 


edly v. dong. The Athenians had no ſuch lofs there But their de- 


feat at Deliurn is related at large by Thucydides, I. iy. 
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* 


He happened to leave there the bodies of two oft 
men, who were milled in TY off the dead. Bu: 
ſoon as he knew 1t, he tobt bed his courſe, and ent 2 
rald to the enemy, to alk leave to take away thote bad. 
SN e did, though there was a law and cuſtom fbi 

5 which thoſe. who defire a treaty for carrying 
he dead, give up the victc ys and are not at liberty 


"+ l . . 
erect a tro; hy. And inde Sea, t thoſe who are To far : 
of the field, that the enemy cannot bury: their dead 57 
out permiſſion, * to be conquerors,” becauſe 19-1 
would afk that as a favour which hie could com 
Ni einn howey er, 8 9 5 rather to: lofe his laurels, thai 
leave two of his countrymen unburied “. 

After! he had ravaged the coaſt of Laconia, and dufoaty! 
the Lacedæmonians who attempted to oppoſe b:m, 
took the fortreſs of Thyræa , then held by the Zines, 
made the garrifon priſoner 8, and: carried them to Ate, 
Demoſthenes having fortified Pylos t, the Peloponne 


belieged it both by ſea and land. A battle enſued, :n 
which they were worked, and about four hundred Spar- 


— : - — I . 2. 4 . 1 is l ; 
tans threw themſelves into the the of Sphacteria. ito 
17 1 2 2 3 C 3 Ay % 4 S454 
taking of them ſeemed, and indeed was, an Abart 


object to the Athenians, But t he ſiege w 3 dil Hicult, be. 
cauſe there was no water to be ha i 


Upon t he ir Dot, ande 

= 8 3 5 — 1 a 
vas troubleſome and expenſive to get convoys thither ; 
* * 
5 — 


fig mer they were obliged to take a long circuit | 
winter it was abſolately ; impractica Os They were much 
perplexed about the affair, and repented their refuſing 
the terms of peace which the Lac 6 ne Ss had oitercd 


by their am batlador 5 


U 


* The burying of the dead was a duty Gf great importance in the 
heathen world. Ihe fable of the gholt of an unburied peri! 
being allowed to paſs the Styx, is well known. About ei 0 bt 5 years 
after the death of NT, the Athenians Pt fix of their generals 0 
death, for not interri g thoſe ſoldiers that were flain in the batt 6 
of Arginuſæ. 

+ Thyræa was a fort ſituated between Laconia and the territory 
of the Argives. It belonged of right to the Lacedæmonians, F 
they gave it to the Æginctæ, who had been expelled their country. 

t Ihe Pe eleponn: Hans and their allies had entered Attica und 7 
the conduct of Agis the ſon of Archidamas, and ravaged the cou! 
try. Demoſthenes, the Athenian general, made a diverſion by ſeizing 
and fortifying Pylos. This brought Agis back to the defences of "ne 
own country, Thucyd, I. iv. 


N 
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7 
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It was through Cleon that the en thaſſy did not take 
eNect; he op} noſed the peace becauſe N:cias was for it. 


"Cl eon was Ke mortal enemy, and feeing him conntenance 


> Lacedzmonians, perſuaded the people to date their 
copofitions by a formal decree. But when they found 
the fiege was drawn out to a great length, and that 
have was Almo a. famine in their camp, they expreſſed 
cir reſentment againſt Cleon. Cl eon, for his part, laid 
| blame upon Nicias; alleg ing, that if the enemy 
1 


: J i a as 
15 aped, 1 1 1 I? + -11 it be- thrau: n Bis flow and timid 0p rations 5 


% Had I been the general,“ faid he, © they could not have 


$% he 14 OUL {9 long R's 2 TI le Athenians readily Al anty ered, 
„Why do not you g go now againft thoſe Sparta: ans * And 
Nicias roſe up and declared, 6 He OU d trecly 1158 un 


to him the command in the affair of Pylos; bade him 
„tale what forces he pleaſed ; and, nite: ad of ſhowin g bis 


* Courage yh words, where there was no dan ger, go 
and pen form ſome actions worthy the attention of bis 


« untry.“ 
Cicon, diſconcerted with the unexpected offer, declined 
at firſt, But when he found the Athenians inſiſted upon 
5 and that Nicias took his advantage to raiſe a clamour 
Zainſt him, his pride was Mit. ind he was incenſed to 
ſuch a degree, that he not only undertook the expedition, 
but declared, He would in twenty days either put the 
* enemy to the iword, or bring them alive to Athens,” 

The people laughed at his declaration *, inſtead of giv- 
ing it any credit, Indeed, they had long been accuſtomed 
to divert themſelves with the ſallies of his vanity, One 


* 


lar, for inſtance, when a general aſſembly was to be 


id, they had fat waiting for him a long time, At laſt 
he came, when their patience was almoſt ſpent, with a 
rariand on his head, and defired them to adjourn until the 
, day following: “ For, to-day,” ſays he, © I am not at lei- 
% ſure; I have i angers to entertain, and I have ſacri- 
ticed 4 to the 5 i 
imm catchy role up and diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 
0 leon, however, was ſo much favoured by fortune in 


as commiſſion, that he acquitted himſelf better than any 


bl 


* The wiſer fort hoped either to have the gs of Grotto the 
aced:emonians bro: aght priſoners to Athene, or elſe of getting rid 
oi the imporxtunate pretenſions of Clean, 


— —— ——————————————————— 


1 he Athenlans only laughed, and 
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one ſince Demoſthenes. He returned within the time b 
had fixed, after he had made all the Spartans who did not 
fall in battle, deliver up their arms; and brought ther 
priſoners to Athens. 

This reflected no ſmall diſgrace upon Nicias. It Was 
conhdered as ſomething worte than throwing away |: 
an cd, meanly to quit his command, and bo ive lis 

enemy an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelt by his ab- 
dication. Hence, Arittophanes ridicules him in his co. 
medy called The Bird. By heaven, this is no time for 
* us to ſlumber, or to imitate the lazy operations of N.. 
% cias.” And in his piece entitled 7 he Huſbandnan, lie 
introduces two Athenians diſcourſing thus 


/ Athentan, I had rather ſtay at home and till the 
« ground.“ 

4 24 Athenian. And who hinders thee?“ 

« 1/f Athenian, You hinder me. And yet J am Willing 
« fto Pay a thouſand drachmas to be excuſed taking the 
* commiſſion.“ | | 

« 24 Athenian. Let us fee. Your thouſand drackmas, 
« with thoſe of Nicias, will make two thouſand. We 
* will excuſe you.” 


Nicias, in this affair, was not only unjuſt to himſelf, Be 
but to the ſtate. He ſuffered Cleon by this means to gan 
ſuch an aſcendant, as led him to a degree of pride and 
effrontery that was unſupportable. Many ev; ils were thus 
brought upon the commonwealth, of witch Nicias him- 
felf had his full ſhare. We cannot but confider it as One 
pee corruption, that Cleon now banifhed all decorum 

om the general aſſembly, Tt was he who in his ſpeeches 
fir't broke out into violent exclamations, threw b: ck 11S 
robes, ſmote Upon his thigh, and ran from one end of the 
roſtrum to the other. Thie foon introduced fuch a licen- 
tioufneſs and diſre gard to decency amo! 59 thoſe who di- 
rected the affairs of fate, that it threw the Whole govern» 
ment into confuſion. | 

At this time there fprung up another orator at Athens. 
This was Alcibiades. He did not prove fo totally cor- 
rupt as Cleon. As it is ſaid of the land of Egypt, thai, 
on account of its extreme fertility, 


There plenty ſows the fields with herbs ſalubrious, 
But ſcatters many a bancſul weed between; 
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80 in Aleibiades there were very different qualities, but all 
in extremes; and theſe extremes opened a door to many 
UA avations, Ho that when Nicias got clear of Cleon, he 
had no time to eſtabliſh any laſting tranquillity i in Athens: 7 
but as ſoon as he had got things into a fate track, the 

„tion of Aleibiades came upon him like a torrent, and 

e him back into the ſtorms of war. 

"Tt happened thus: The perſons who moſt oppoſed the 
peace of Greece, were Cleon and Braſidas. War helped 
to hide the vices of the former, and to thow the good 
qualities of the latter. Cleon found opportunity for acts 
of inj nuſtice and oppreſſion, and Brafidas for great and glo- 
Ti i ons. But after they both fell in the battle near 
\mphipolis, Nicias applied to the Lacedæmonians on one 
5 and, who had been for ſome time defirous of peace, and 
to the Athenians on the other, now no longer ſo warm in 
the purſuits of war. In fact, both parties were tired af 

hoſtilities, and ready to let their weapons drop out of 
their hands, Nieias, therefore, uſed his endeavours: to 
reconcile them, and indeed to deliver all the Greeks from 
the calamities they had ſuffered, to bring them to taite 
the ſweets of repoſe, and to re- eſtabliſh a long and laſting 
reign of happineſs, He immediately found the rich, the 
aged, and 4 that were employed in the culture of the 
grom! 55 difpoſed to peace; and by addreſſing himſelf to 
wie 10 |, and 0 ol ting with them reſpectively, he ſoon 

ted their ardour for war. 

1 is next ſtep was to give the Spartans hopes of an ac- 
commodation, and to extort them to propole ſuch mea- 
fires as might effect it. They readily confided in him, 
becauſe they knew the goodneſs 0 of his heart ; of which 
there was a late inftance in his humane treatment of their 

countrymen who were taken priſoners at Pylos, and who 
found their chains en lightened by his good offices. 

They had already agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms for on 
ear; during which time they ten met, and cnjoyed 
gain the ple aſures of caſe and ſecurity ; the company of 
ſtrangers as well as nearer friends; and expreſſed their 
un un withes for the continuance of a life undiſturbed 
with the horrors of war. It was with great delight they 


heard the chorus 1 in ſuch ſtrains as this: 


Arachne freely now has leave 
Her webs around my ſpear to weave, 


8 — 3 


nians were forced to lead the vaye.. As the Corinthia 
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They recollected with pleaſure the ſaying, © That 1 


ec time of peace men are awaked not by the found of 55 
„ trumpet, but the crowing of the cock.” They 
crated thoſe who ſaid, it was decreed by fate that the wi 
ſhould laſt three times nine years *; and this free inter 
courſe leading them to canvaſs every point, they at lat 
ſigned the peace f. 

It was now the general opinion, that they were at the 
end of all their troubles. Nothing was talked of but Ni. 
cias, He, they ſaid, was a man beloved of the gods, 
who, in recompenſe 'of his piety, had thought proper 
that the greateſt and moſt deſirable of all bleſſings ſhould 
bear his name. It is certain, they aſcribed the peace to 
Nicias, as they. did the war to Pericles. And indeed, 
the one did plunge them upon ſight pretences into num— 


| berlefs calamities, and the other perſuaded them to oo y 


the greateſt of injuries in oblivion, and to unite again 
friends. It is therefore, called the Nicear: | Peace to mY 
very day. 

It was agreed in the articles, that both partics ſhould 
reſtore the towns and the priſoners they had taken; ng 
it was to be determined by lot, which of them mon 
do it firſt : but, according to Theophraſtus, Nicias 5 

cured the lot by dint of money, ſo that the. Lacedæmo- 
and Bœotians were diſpleaſed at theſe proceedings, and 
endeayoured, by fowing jealouſies between the  contract- 


ing powers, to renew the war, Nicias perſuaded the 29 705 


nians and eien, to confirm the peace, and t 
4 ah each other, by a league offenſive and defealive. 
This, he expected would intimidate thoſe who were tn: 
clinci to fly off, | 


SS remember,” ſays Thueydides, “that throu 90 hout the who! 


« war many maintained it was to laſt three times ning years. An! 
ce if we reckon the firſt ten boa of the war, the truce very ſhott 
de and ill obſerved that followed it, the treaties ill executed, and $a 
« war that was renewed . ol we {hall find the oracle ful 

« juſtified by the event.” Thucyd 1. v. 


+ Peace for fifty years was agreed upon and ſigned the year fal- 
lowing; but it was ſoon broken again, 

+ The word in the original is Nizitrov, which is equi: ralcnt te 
Teal, trophy, As much as to fav, it: was tlie trophy, or the 


4 


multcrp:ece of Nicias. 


* 
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Bar ing theſe tranſitions, Alcibiades at firſt made it 
his buſine cls privately to oppoſe the peace. For he was 

naturally diſinclined to inaction, and was moreover offend- 
at the Lacedzmonians, on account of their attachment 
o Nicias, and their neglect and diſregard of him. But 


when he found this private oppoſition ineffectual, he took 


auather method. In a little time he ſaw the Alben a 
did not look upon the Lacedæmonians with o obliging an 
eye as before, becauſe they thought themſelves' i: Jured by 
the alliance which their new friends had entered into with 
10 rg and becaule they had not delivered up Pa- 
a and Amphipolis in the condition the ey found them. 
[le Fe dwelt upon theſe points, and endeavoured 
to inflame the people's reſentment. Beſides, he perſuaded, 
3 at laſt prevailed upon the republic of Argos, to fend 
an ibaſſy, for the purpoſe of negotiating a treaty with 
F 
W a the Lacedæmonians had intelligence of this, they 
{nt ambaſſadors to Athens with full powers to ſettle all 
zatters in diſpute, Theſe plenipotentiaries were intro- 
duced to the ſen ate, and their propoſals ſeemed perfectly 
1:1 and reaſonable. Aleibiades, upon this, fearing they 
ld gain the people by the ſame overtures, circum- 
Me tec] them by perfidions oaths and aſſeverations: “Pro- 
in, g he w SY" ſecure the {ſucceſs of their ee ee 
ic they would not declare that they came with full 
powers; and aſſuring them that no other method would 
FE in eftectual,” They gave credit to his inſinuations, 
ent over from Nicias to him. 
Th pon introducing them to the people, the firſt queſtion 
tet them was, „Whether they came with full pow- 
„ders!“ They denied it, as they were inſtructed. Then 
ewiades, beyond all their expectation, changing ſides, 
-alled the ſenate to bear witneſs to their former declara- 
wok and deſired the people, “ Not to give the leaſt cre- 
dit or attention to ſuch manifet prevaricators, who 
1 pon the fame point aſſerted one thing one day 
and another thing the next.“ Their confuſion was 
ebe, as may well be imagined, and Nicias was 
zuck dumb with grief and aſtoniſhment. The people 
0; courſe ſent immediately for the deputies of Argos, to 


onciude the treaty with them. Bur of that very moment 


4 
i 
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there happened a ſlight ſtock of an earthquake, hl 
favourably for Nicias, broke up the afſembiy, 

Next day they aſſembled again; and Nicias, by exert, 
ing all his powers, with much difficulty prevailed i; 
them not to put the laſt hand to the league with Arg 
but, inſtead of that, to ſend him to Sparta * 5. Where he 
aſſured them all would be well. When he arrived t 
he was treated with great reſpect, as a man of "og 00, 
and one who had ſhown that republic great friend G1h; MW 
| however, as the party that favoured the Bœotlans w 
the ſtrongeſt, he could effect nothing T. He retur: 
therefore, not only with diſrepute and dilgrace, bats was 
apprehenſive of worſe conſequences from the Ather 115 
who were greatly ch ꝛagrined and provoked, that, at“ 
perſuaſion, they had ſet free fo many priſoners, and as 
ſoners of fuch diſtinction. For thoſe brought from Pylos 
were of the firſt families in Sparta, and had connection 
with the greateſt perſonages there. Notwithſtanding this 
they did not expreſs their reſentment in any act of lere. 
rity ; they only elected Alcibiades general, and took the 
Mantineans and Eleans, who had quitted tlre 3 10 
man intereſt, into league with them, along with t — An 


gives, They then ſent a marauding party to Pyle from 
thence to make excurſions into Lai aconia. Thus the wit 
broke out atreſh, 

As the quarrel between Nicias and Aleibiades rofe daily 
to a greater height, the oftraciſin was propoſed. Tot. 
the people have recourſe at certain periods, and by it 5 ey 
expel for ten years any one who is fuſpected for his au- 
thority, or envied for his wealth. Both parties were 
gr catly alarmed at the danger, not doubting that it would 

tall to the lot of one of them. The Athenians detelicd 

the life and manners of Alcibiades, and at the ſame time 
they dreaded his enterpriſing fpirit; as we have rela ed 
more at large in his life. As for Nicias, his riches ex. 
poſed him to envy, and the rather, becauſe there was 0: 
thing ſocial or popular in his manner of living; on ba 
contrary, his recluſe turn ſeemed owing to an mectna! 


for oliga archy, and perfectly in a foreign taſte. able 


* There were others joined in commiſſion with him. 
+ Nicias inſiſted that the Spartans ſhould renounce their allanc! 
with the Lœotians, becauſe they had not acceded to the peace. 


3 
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ne had combated their opinions, and by making them 
purſue their own intereſt againſt their in Clinat jon, Was of 
churſe become obnoxious. In one word, the w REP 8 5 
a diſpute between the young who wanted war, and the 
old who were lovers of peace. The former endeavoured 
to make the oſtraciſm fall upon Niclas, and the latter on 
Alcibiades: | 


But in ſeditions bad men riſe to honour. 


wn Athenians being divided into two factions, the ſub- 
tt and moſt p profligs te of wretches gained ground. Such 
Was Hyperbolus of the ward of P s ; à man a 
dnels was not owing to any well- grounded mfluenc 

but wi. hoſe 1 influence was owing to his bolanels ; and who 
diſgraced the city by the credit he had acquired. 


his wreteh had no apprehenſion g of band iſhment by 
he honourable ſuffrage of the oſtraciſm, becauſe he knew 
himale! F fitter for a gibbet. Hoping, bowever, that if one 
of theſe great men were. ban hed. he thould: be able to 
make head Ana 1t the other, he diglembled not his joy at 


tins fpirit of party, but te to exaſperate tlie people 
againſt both. Nicias and Alc ,ades taking notive of his 


4 


malice, came to a private interview, in whic ch they agreed 


o unite their intereſts; and by that means avoided the 
viracim themſelves, and turned it upon. Hyperbolus. 
At firſt the people were plealed, and laughed at the 
unge turn things had taken; but upon Wende Ction, it 
rave them great uneaſineſs to think that the oſtraciim was 
ci ene by its falling upon a perſon unworthy | OH it. 
hey were perſuaded there was a dignity in that puniſh- 
ment; or rather, that to ſuch men as Thucydides and 
Arutides it was a puniſhment; whereas to II. yperbolus It 
wes an konour which he might be on of, fee his pro— 
fligaey had put him on the ſame hit with the greateſt pa- 
triots. _ Hence Plato, the comic poet, thus ſpeaks of 
HE : No doubt, his crimes. deſerved chaſtiſement, 
„but aà very different chaſtiſement from that which he 
received. The ſhell was not deſigned for ſuch wretches 
as he.“ 
In fact, no one afterwards was baniſhed by it. He was 
the laſt, and Hipparchus the Cholargian, a relation of 
Ce tyrant, was the firſt, From this event it appears how 
intricate are the ways of Fortune, how incomprehenſible 


Fol. III. | N 
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to human reaſon, Had Nicias run the riſk of the oſtra- 

ciſm, he would either have expelled Alcibiades, and lived 
afterwards in his native city in full ſecurity ; or if it had 
deen carried againſt him, and he had been forced to re- 
tire, he would have avoided the impending ſtroke of mi. 
ſery, and preſerved the reputation of a wiſe and expe. 
rienced general. I am not igorant, that 'Theophraſtus 
ſays, Hyperbolus was baniſhed in the conteſt between 
Phæax and Alcibiades, and not in that with Nicias. But 
moſt hiſtorians give it as above related. 


About this time the AMgeſteans and Leontines ſent an 


embaſſy, to defire the Athenians to undertake the Sicilian 
expedition. Nygias oppoſed it, but was over-ruled by the 
addreſs and ambition of Alcibiades. Indeed, Alcibiades 
had previouſly gained the aſſembly by his diſcourſes, and 

corrupted the people to ſuch a degree with vain hopes; 
that the young men in their places of exerciſe, and the 
old men in the ſhops and other places where they con- 


verſed, drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited the nature of 


its ſeas, with all its ports and bearings on the fide next 
Africa. For they did not conſider Sicily as the reward 
of their operations, but only as a place of arms; from 
whence they were to go upon the conqueſt of Carthage; 
nay, of all Africa, and to make themſelves maſters of the 
ſeas within the Pillars of Hercules. 

While they were ſo intent upon this expedition, Nicias 
had not many on his ſide, either among the commons or 
nobility to oppoſe it. For the rich, fearing it might be 
thought they were afraid to ſerve in perſon, or to be t 
the expence of fitting out men of war, ſat ſilent, contrar; 
to their better judgment. Nicias, however oppoſed it in. 
defatigably, nor did he give up his point after the decre: 
was paſſed for the war, and he was elected general along 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus, and his name firſt in the 
fuffrages. In the firſt aſſembly that was held after that, 
he roſe to diſſuade them, and to proteſt againſt their pro- 
ceedings. In concluſion, he attacked Alcibiades, tor 
plunging the ſtate in a dangerous and foreign war, merely 
with a view to his own emolument and fame. But his 
arguments had no effect. They thought a man of h 
experience the fitter to conduct this enterpriſe ; and that 
nothing could contribute more to its ſucceſs, then te 
unite his caution with the fiery ſpirit of Alcibiades, an 


- 
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the voldaefs 6 of Lamachus *. Therefore, they were. ſtill 
more confirmed in their choice. Beſides, Demoſtratus, 
who of all the orators took moſt pains to encourage the 
people to that one role and ſaid, he would ſoon cut off 

all the excuſes of Nicias; and immediately he propoled 
55 carried an order, that the generals ſhould have a diſ- 
cretionary power to lay plans and put them in execution, 
both at home and abroad. 

It is ſaid, indeed, that the prieſts ſtrongly oppoſed the 
expedition. But Alcibiades had other diviners to ſet 
acainkt them ; and he gave 1t out, that certain ancient 
oracles promiſed the Athenians great glory in Sicily. 
The envoys, too, who were {ent to conſult the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon, returned with an anſwer importing that 
the Athenians would take all the Syracuſans. 

If any of the citizens knew of bad preſages, they took 
care to conceal them, leit they ſhould ſeem to pronounce 
any thing inauſpicious of an enterpriſe which their coun- 

trymen had too much at heart. Nor would any warnings 
have availed, when they were not moved at the moſt clear 


aud Obvious ſigns. Such was the mutilation of the 


Herne F, whole heads were all truck off in one night, 


except that which was called the Mercury of Andocides, 


and which had been conſecrated by the tribe of cit 
r the door of the paris juſt named. Such allo v 

e pollution of the altar of the twelve gods. A man 8 
aſtride upon it, and there emaſculated himſelf with a 
tone, The tem pic of Delphi there was a golden ſtatue 


er Pallas, which the Athenians had erected upon a palm- 


6 


In the original it 13 79» Aa αE mecornre, the mildneſs of Las 
eh, Wut it is plain, that ſome quality of Lamachus ſhould be 

mentioned, which wanted to be qualified with the caution of 
Nict4s.; and mildnefs could not be that quality. A paſſage in the 


tarch there ſpeaking of Lamachus, ſays, Axt xe namm TeuIew, 
% 62 Set. undes NT TOY II 7 AA xe die rug. X as G1AoxnBuvos 
WEIL RY XF8. 

*-Lhough Lamachus was the older man than Alcibiades, yet on 
* tome occaſions he had as much fire as he, and a courage border- 


non temerity.”” The word, therefore, inſtead of æ r,, ſhould 
A probably be Jeaovrnre. 


f i heſe /7erme, or ſtatues of Mercury, were ſquare figures placed 
by the Athenians at the gates of their temples and the doors of their 


honſes. 
N 2 


lite of Alcibiades will help us to rectify the error in the text. Plu- 
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her name was Heſychia, by which the deity ſeemed to ex- 
hort them to continue in quiet. Meton, the aſtrologer, 


ſideration; and in not ſuffering himſelf, after it was . 


their purpoſe, nor by all his efforts get himſelf Tg 


tree of braſs, in commemoration of the victory over the 


Medes. The crows came and beaked it for ſeveral days, 
and pecked off the golden fruit of the tree. 

'The Athenians, however, ſaid, theſe were only fictions 
propagated at Delphi, at the inſtigation · of the Syracuſans. 
A certain oracle ordered them to fetch a priefteſs of Mi. 
nerva from Clazomenz ; and when ſhe came, they found 


whether he was ſtruck with theſe ſigns, or whether by the 
eye of human reaſon, he diſcovered the impending dar, i 
(for he had a command in the army), feigned himſelf mad 

and ſet fire to his houſe, Others ſay, he uſed no pretence 
of madneſs, but having burnt down his houle in the night, 
zddrefled himſelf next morning to the aſſembly, in a for- 
torn condition, and deſired the citizens, in compaſſion for 
his misfortune, to excuſe his ſon, who was to have gone 

ut captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The genius of Socrates“, on this occaſion, warned that 
wiſe man by the uſual tokens, that the expedition would 
prove fatal to Athens. He mentioned this to ſeveral of 
his friends and acquaintance, and the warning was com- 
monly talked of, Many were likewiſe greatly difcou- 
raged on account of the time when the fleet happencd to 
be fent out. The women were then celebrating the teal. 
of Adonis, during which there were to be Chon? in every 
quarter of the city images of the dead and funeral *s 
ceſſions; the women accompanying them with diſmal h 
mentations. So that thoſe who "took any account of 
omens, were full of concern for the fate of their countrj- 
men. They trembled to think that an armament fitted at 
ſo vaſt an expence, and which made ſo glorious an appel. 
ance, would ſoon loſe its conſequence. 

As for Nicias, he ſhowed himſelf a wiſe and wort! 
man, in oppoſing the expedition while it was under col. 


; 


ſolved upon, to be dazzled by vain hopes, or by the cb, 
nence of his poſt, fo as to depart from his opinion. N.. 
vertheleſs, when he could neither divert the people fro 


frem taking the command, but was placed, as it wor 
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by violence at the head of a great army; it was then no 
time ſor caution and timid delay. He ſowtd not then 
have looked back from his ſhip like a child: nor, by a 
multitude of proteſtations that his better counfels were 
overruled, have diſheartened his colleagues, and abated the 
ardour of his troops, which alone could give lum a chance 
for fucceſs. He ſhould have immediately attacked the 
enemy with the utmoſt vigour, a and made Fortune bluth 


at the calanuties ſhe was preparing. 


But his conduct was very different. When Lama- 
chus propo! {ed to make a deſcent cloſe by Syracuſe *, and 
to give battle under the walls; and Alci hiades was of 
0 pinion, they ſhould firſt reduce the cities that owned the 
authority of Syracuſe, and then march againſt the prin- 

eipal enemy; Nictas oppoſed both. He gave it for coaſt- 
ing along Sicily without any act of hoſtility, and ſhowing 

what an armament they had. Then he was for returning 
t0 Athens, after having left a ſmall reinforcement with 
the Ageſteans, as a taſte of the Athenian ſtrength. 
Thus ho intercepted all their ſchemes, and broke down 
th © Ty ſpirits. 

The Athenians, ſoon after this, called Altiades home 
to take his trial; and Nicias remained, joined indeed with 
another in commiſſion, but firſt in authority, There was 
now no end of his delays. He either made an idle pa- 
rade of failing along the coaſt, or elſe fat ſtill delibe- 
Fat 8; until the ſpirit of confidence which buoyed up his 


ernation wath 9 = enemy were (ol [ed at the firſt 

ant of his armament. 

It is true, before the departure of Alcibiades, they had 
tailed towards Syracuſe with ſixty galleys, fifty of which 
oy drew up in line of battle before the harbour; the 

ner ten they ſent in to reconnoitre the place. Theſe 
advanced to the foot of the walls, and, by proclamation, 

mited the Leontines to return to their old babitations f. 
At the ſame time they happened to take one of the ene- 


* Vid. Thhucyd. J. vi. 
$ hey ordered proclamation to be made. by a herald, that the 


\ 

A ans were come to. reſtore the Leontines to their country, in 
virt die af the relation and alliance between them. In conſequence 
o wh ich, ſuch of the Leontines as were in Syracuſe, had nothing 
9 Gn 


but to repair to the Athenians, who would take care to con- 


dact hs en. 
N 3 
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my's veſſels, with the regiſters on board, in which all the 
Syracuſans were ſet down according to their tribes. They 
uſed to be kept at ſome diftance from the city, in the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, but were then ſent for to be 
examined, in order to the forming a liſt of perſons able to 
bear arms. When theſe regiſters were brought to the 
Athenian generals, and ſuch a prodigious number of 
names was diſplayed, the diviners were greatly concerned 
at the accident; thinking the prophecy, that the Athe. 
nians ſhould take all the Syracufans, might poſſibly in 
this have its entire accompliſhment. It is aſſerted, how. 
ever, that it had its accomplithment on another occaſion, 


* 


when Callippus, the Atheman, after he had killed Dion, 


made himſelf maſter of Syracuſe. 

When Aleibiades quitted Sicily with a ſmall retinue, 
the whole power devolved upon Nicias. Lamachus, in- 
deed, was a man of great courage and honour, and he 
freely expoſed his perſon in time of action; but his cir. 
cumftances were fo mean, that whenever he gave in his 
accounts of a campaign, he charged a ſinall fum for clothes 
and ſandals. Nicias, on the contrary, beſide his other 
advantages, derived great authority from his eminence 
both as to wealth and name, We are told, that on ano- 
ther occafion, when the Athenian generals met in a coun- 
eil of war, Nicias deſired Sophocles the poet to give his 
opinion firſt, becauſe he was the oldeſt man, It is 
e true,“ ſaid Sophocles, “ J am older in reſpect of years; 
& but you are older in reſpect of ſervice.” In the ſame 
manner he now brought Lamachus to act under his or- 
ders, though he was the abler general ; and his proceed- 
ings were for ever timid and dilatory. At firſt he made 
the circuit of the iſland with his ſhips at a great diſtance 
from the enemy: which ſerved only to raiſe their ſpirits. 
His firſt operation was to lay ſiege to the little town ot 


Hybla; and not ſucceeding in that affair, he expoſed 


himſelf to the utmoſt contempt. Afterwards he retired 
to Catana, without any other exploit than that of ruining 
Hyccara, a ſmall place ſubje& to the barbarians. Luis, 
the courtezan, who was then a girl, is ſaid to have been 
ſold among the priſoners, and carried from thence to Pe. 
loponneſus. | 

Towards the end of the ſummer, he was informed, the 
Syracuſans were come to that degree of confidence, t! 3 
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they defigned to attack him. Nay, ſome of their cavalry 


rode up to his trenches, and aſked his troops, in great de- 


rifion, © Whether they were not rather come to ſettle in 
« Catana themſelves, than to fettle the Leontines in their 
old habitations 2? | 

Nicias now, at left, with much difficulty, determined 


| to ſail for Syracuſe. In order to land his forces, and en- 


-amp them without running any riſk, he ſent a perſon of 
Catana before him, who, under pretence of being a deferter, 
mould tell the Syracuſans, that if they wanted to ſurpriſe 
the enemy's camp in a defenceleſs ſtate, and make them- 
ſelves maſters of their arms and baggage, they had nothing 
to do but to march to Catana with all their forces on a 
lay that he mentioned. For the Athenians, he ſaid, pal- 
ſed the preateit part of their time within the walls; and 


ſuch of the inhabitants as were friends to the Syracu- 


fans had determined, upon their approach, to ſhut in the 
enemy, and to burn their fleet. At the ſame time, he aſ- 


ſured them their partizans were very numerous, and wait- 


ed with impatience for their arrival *. 


This was the beſt act of generalſhip Nicias performed 


in Sicily. Having drawn, by this means, the enemy's 


forces out of Syracuſe, ſo that it was left almoſt without 
defence, he ſailed thither from Catana, made himſelf 
maſter of their ports, and encamped 1n a fituation, where 
the enemy could leaſt annoy him by that in which their 
chief ſtrength confiſted, and where he could eafily exert 
the ſtrength in which he was ſuperior, 

The Syracuſans, at their return from Catana, drew 
up before the walls, and Nicias immediately attacked and 
beat them. They did not, however, loſe any great 
number of men, becauſe their cavalry ſtopt the Athenians 
in the purſuit. As Nicias had broken down all the 
bridges that were upon the river, he gave Hermocrates 
opportunity to encourage the Syracuſans, by obſerving, 
That it was ridiculous in Nicias to contrive means to 
prevent lighting; as if fighting was not the buſineſs 
'* he came about,” Their conſternation, indeed, was ſo 
great, that, initead of the fifteen generals they had, they 


* 8 : - | * 
Nicias knew he could not make a deſcent from his ſhips near 
Viacuſe. becauſe the inhabitants were prepared for him; nor could 
d Fo by land, for want of cavalry, 


5 ; ” " 7 . 
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coſe three others, and the people promiſed upon oath, 
to 1ndul: ge them with a power of acting at diſcretion, 
The temple of Jupiter Oly mpius was near the camp, 
ROC the Athenians were deſirous to take it, becauſe 0 


1 

He quantity of 1ts rich. Offerings 1 in gold and ſilver. Rut 
Vets is ind! aitriouſly put off the attac, „ and ſuffered a Bye 
racuſan garriſon to enter it; perſuaded that the pland: 
his troops might get there would be of no fervice to.th 


Pablie, and that he ſhould bear all the blame of the fa. 


K OET age. 


4 


lte news of the ictory ſoon ſpread over the Whole 
but Niczas made 1 net the le alt improvement of it 


ite Loon retired to Naxos *, and wintered there; keeping 
an army on foot at a # at expence, and fe ting but 
little; for only a few Sicilians came over to him. Ilie 


Syracutains recovered their ſpirits again ſo as to make ano- 
ther excurſion to Catana, in which they ravaged the coun- 
try, and burnt the Atheman camp. Meanwhile all the 

yorld cenſured Nicias, and faid, that by his long delbe- 
rations, delays, and extreme caution, he loſt the time for 
action. When he did act, there was nothing to be blamed 
in the manner of it: For he was as bold and vigorous in 
executing, as lie was timid and dilatory in forming a re- 
{olution, 

When he had once determined to return with his forces 
to Syracuſe, he conducted all his movements with ſo much 
prudence, expedition, and ſafety, that he had gained the 
ö peninſula of Thapſos, difembarked his men, and got pot- 

icfhon of Epipolæ, before the enemy knew of his approach, 
He beat on this occaſion ſome mfantry that were lent to 
ſaccour the fort, and made three hundred priſoners ; hee 
likewiſe routed their cavalry, which was thought in. 
vincible. 

But what moſt aſtoniſhed the Sicilians, and appears 
incredible to the Greeks, was, that in a {ſhort ſpace 0! 

time he encloſed Syracuſe with a wall, a city nat leſs tha! 
Athens, and much more difficult to be ſurrounded by fal 
a work, by reaſon of the unevenneſs of the ground, 
vicinity of the ſea, and the adjoining marſhes. Ad 75 
this, that it was almoſt effected by a man whoſe health wa 
by no means equal to ſuch an undertaking, for he v4 


* A city between Syracuſe and Catana. 
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a Hicted with the ſtone; and if it was not entirely finiſhed, 
we muſt impute it to chat circumſtance. 


1 1 indeed, but admire the attention of the ge- 
J, and the invincible courage of the ſoldiers, in eitect- 


16 2 "what they did, in this as well as other inſtances. 


Eur pides, after their defeat and death, wroth this epitaph 
for them: 


Fight trophie 3 thoſe. from Syracuſe obtain'd 


Ere yet the gods were partial. : 


And in fact we find that the Athenians gained not only 


right, but ſeveral more victories of the Syracuſans, till the 
gods Or fortune declared agalnſt them, ata time when they 
were arrived at the higheit pitch of power. Nicias forced 
himſelf, beyond what his heal alth would a! lov, to. attend 
moſt of the actions in perſon ; but when his diſtemper was 
very violent, he was obliged to keep his bed in the camp, 
with a few ſervants to wait upon him; N 

Meantime, Lamachus, who was now commander in 
chief, came to an engagement w ith the Syracuſans, who 


were drawing a croſs wall from the city, to hinder the 


Athenians r finiſhing theirs. The Athenians gene- 


rally having the advantage, went in too ditorderiy a man- 


ner upon the purſuit ; and it happened one day that La- 


machus was left almoſt alone to receive the enemy's ca- 
valry. Callicrates, an officer remarkable for his ſtrength 
and courage, advanced betore them, and gave Lamachus 
the challenge; which he did not decline. Lamachus re- 
ceived the Arlt wound, which proved mortal, but he re- 
tin ned it upon his adverſary , and they fell both together, 
1 he Zyrac uſans remai; ning maſters of the body and arms 
of Lamachus, carried them off ; and without loftn g a mo- 
ment, marched to the Adana camp, where Nicias lay 
without any guards to defend him. Rouſed, however, 
by neceſſity and the ſight of his danger, r, he ordered thoſe 
about him to ſet fire to the materials 8 e the intrench- 
ments which were provided for the machines, and to the 
machines themſelves. This put a ſtop to the Syracuſans, 
and ſaved Nicias, together with the FUL TEL camp and 

bbs ge. For as ſoon as they beheld the flames riſing 
vail columns between the camp and them, they re- 
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Nicta now remained ſole commander, but he had rea. 
ſor. to form the moit languine hopes of ſucceſs. The ci. 
Lies declared for him, and ſhips laden with proviſions came 


daily to-lus camp; his affairs being in ſo good a train that 


the Sicthans ſtrove which ſhould firſt expreſs their attach. 
ment. The Syracuſans themſelves, deſpairing of holding 
out much longer, began to talk of propoſals for an ac. 
commodation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lace- 
demon to their ſuccour, being informed of the wall with 
which they were encloſed, and the extremities they were 
reduced to, continued his voyage, not with a view to 81 
cily, which he gave up for lolt, but, if poſſib le, to ſave 


the Greek cities in Italy. For the renown of the Athe. 


mans was now very extenſive; it was reported that they 
carried all betore them, and that they had a general who: 

prudence, as well as good fortune, rendered 1 invincible. 
Nicias himfelt, contrary to his nature, was. ſuddenly 

elated by his elend ſtrength and ſucceſs; the more ſo, 
becauſe he was perſuaded, upon private intelligence from 

Syracule, as well as. more public application, that the city 
was aboat to capitulate, Hence it was that he took nv 
account of the appreach of Gylippus, nor placed any 
regular guard to prevent his coming aſhore ; ſo that, 
ſcreened by this utter neghgence, Gylippus landed wit 
ſafety. It was at a great diſtance from Syracuſe, and he 
found means to collect a conſiderable army. But the 
Syracuſans were ſo far from knowing or expecting his 
arrival, that they had aſſembled that very day to conſider 
of articles of capitulation; nay, ſome were for coming to 
terms that moment, before the city was abſolutely en- 

cloſed, For there was but a ſmall part of the wall un- 
fiſhed, and all the neceſſary materials were upon the 
ſpot. 

At this critical and dangerous inſtant Gongylus arrived 
from Corinth with one galley of three banks of oars, 
The whole town was in motion, as might naturally bc 
expected. He told them, Gylippus would ſoon come, wit! 
ſeveral other ſhips, to their ſuccour. They could not give 
entire credit ro Gongylus ; but while they were weighing 
the matter a meſſenger arrived from Gylippus, w ith orders 
that they ſhould march out to join him. Immediate'y 
upon this, they recovered their ſpirits, and armed. wh 
jippus ſoon arrived, and put his troops in order of battle, 
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As Nicias was drawing up againſt him, Gylippus reſted 
nig arms, and ſent a herald with an offer of ſafe conduct 
:0 the Athenians, if they would quit Sicily. Nicias did 
not deign to give him any anſwer. But ſome of the ſol 
diers aſſced him by way of ridicule, © Whether the Syra- 
« cuſans wece become fo ſtrong by the arrival of one La- 
« cedxmonian cloak and aff, as to deſpiſe the Athenians 
« who had lately knocked off the fetters of three hundred 
« Spartans and releaſed them, though all abler men, and 
« hetter-haired than Gylippus?“ 
Tinzus ſays, the Sicihans ſet no great value upon Gy- 
lippus. For in a little time they diſcovered his ſordid 
avarice and meanneſs; and, at his firſt appearance, they 
laughed at his cloak and head of hair, Yet the ſame 
hlitocian relates, that as ſoon as Gylippus ſhowed himſeli, 
the Sicilians gathered about him, as birds do about an 
oz), and were ready to follow him wherever he pleaſed. 
And the latter account has more truth in it than the for- 


mer. In the ſtaff and cloak they beheld the ſymbols of the 


Spartan dignity, and therefore repaired to them, Thu- 
cyd:des allo tells us, that Gylippus was the only man who 
faced Sicily; and Philiſtus, a citizen of Syracuſe, and an 
cye-witneſs of thoſe tranſactions, does the ſame. 

In the firſt engagement the Athemans had the advan- 
tage, and killed ſome of the Syracuſans. Gongylus of 
Corinth fell at the ſame time. But the next day, Gy- 
ippus ſhowed them of what conſequence experience in a 
general is; with the very ſame arms and horſes, and on 
tne fame ſpot, by only altering his order of battle *, he 
beat the Athenians, and drove them to their camp. 
Chen taking the ftones and other materials which they 
nad brought for their wall, he continued the croſs wall of 
the Syracuſans, and cut through theirs in ſuch a manner, 
that if they gained a victory, they could make no advan- 
tage of it. 5 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the Syracuſans manned 
feveral veſſels; and beating about the country with their 
cavalry and allies, they made many priſoners. Gylippus 


He had the addrefs to impute the late defeat to himſelf, and to 
aſſure his men that their behaviour was irreproachable. He ſaid, that 
by ranging them the day before between walls, where their cavalry 
536 archers had not room to act, he had prevented their conquering, 
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applied to the towns in perſon, and they readily liſtened 
to him, and lent him all the aſſiſtance in their power. 80 
that Nici 5 relapſing into his former fears and delpon⸗ 
dence, at the fight of ſuch a change of affairs, applicd to 
he Athenians by letter, either to fend another army, or 

=] that which he had; and at the ſaine time he de. 
fir od them by all means to diſmiſs him from the command, 
on account of his infirmities. 

The Athe mans s had deſigned ſome time before to ſeud 
another army into Sicily; but the envy which the {ir} 
ſucceſs of Niclas had choked, had made them put it of 
upon ſeveral pretences. Now, however, they haſtened the 
FUCCOUTS, They likewiſe came to a rel ſolution, that De- 
moſthenes ſhould go in 140 ie {pring with a reſpectable fleet; 
and that durymedon“ without V. aiting till winter was 
over, ſhould carry mor iy | to pay the tro PS and acquaint 

Nicias that the people had pitched upon Euthydemus and 

Menander, oficers veho' then ſerved under him 1 to alfliſt 
him in his charge. 

Meuntime, Nie was ſuddenly attac kat both by ima 
and land, At firlt, part of his fleet was worſted; but in 
the end he proved victorious, and funk many of the en: 
my's ſhips. Fe could not, however, ſuccour his ER 
by N as the exigence of the caſe required. Gylippus 
made a ſudden attack upon the fort of Plemmyrium, aud 
took it; by which means he became maſter af the naval 
ſtores of the Arhenians, and a great quantity of treaſure, 
which had been lodged there. Moſt of the garriſon were 


# . D 7 : f 
either killed or 1095 Prue ſoners. But, 1 TRE was A; a 


d 


the convenience of ba convoys. 15 Wy le de ha 
Plemmyrium, the communication was ſafe and as 5 b 
when that was taken, his ſupplies could not reach han 
without the utmoſt di fficulty , becaufe his tranſports could 
not pals without fighting the enemy's ſnips w hich lay at 
anchor under the fort. 

Beſides, the Syracuſans thought their fleet was beate 
not by any ſupenor ſtrength they had to combat, but by 
their going in a diſorderly manner upon the purſuit. They 
therefore fitted out a more reſpectable fleet, in order tot 


agother e action. Niclas, however, did not chooſe at Pres 


® Eurymedcn wont with ten galleys. 
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{ont to try the iſſue of another naval fight, but declared 
it t erg abſurd, when a large reinforcement of ſhips and 
eh troops were haſtening to him under the conduct of 
Demoſthenes, to hazard a battle with a force fo much in- 
nr and ſo ill provided. | 1 | 
On the other hand, Menander and Euthydemus, who 
were appointed to a temporary ſhare in the command, 
were led by their ambition and jealouſy of Demo! thenes 
and Nicias, to firike ſome extraordinary ſtroke, in orde 
to be beforchand with the one, and to outdo the melt 
ſhining actions of the other. heir pretence was the 
glory of Athens, Which they faid would be utterly 104k, 
it they ſhowed any fear of the Syracuſan fleet. Thus 
cy overruled Nicias and gave battle, But they. were 
1001 defeated by a ſtratagem of Ariſton the Corinthian, 


cho was a moſt excelle nt ſeaman “. Their left wing, 48 


1 N relates, was entirely Out. and they loſt 


great numbers of their men. This lofs e Niclas into 
the grcateſt conſternation. He reflected upon the checks 
\- 112d met with while he had the ſole command, and that 
bad now mifcarried again through the obſtinacy of his 
olleagues. 
0 le he was indulging theſe reflections, Demoſthenes 
appeared before the port with a very gallant and for- 
midable fleet. He had feventy-three galleys , on board 
ky winch were five thouſand heavy- armed ſoldiers; and 
at che ers, ſpearmen, and ſlingers to the number of three 
N Their armour gli ttered, the ſtreamers waved, 
and the prows of the thips were adorned with a variety of 
ch p aintings. He advanced with loud cheers and mar- 
bo muſic, and the whole was conducted in a theatrical 
manner, to ſtrike terror into the enemy. 
The Syracuſans were ready to fall into defpair again. 
i 
and conflicts were all to begin anew, and they had been 
prodigal of their blood to no 0 purpole. Nicias, however, 


* Ariſton adviſed the captains of the galleys to have refreſhments 
ready tor their men on the ſhore, while the Athenians imagined they 
Weil into the town for them. The Athenians, thus deceived 1, land- 
hund went to dinner likewiſe. In the mean time the Syracuſans, 
having wade an expeditious meal; re-embarked, and attacked the 
Athettien-ſh: ps. when there was 3 any body to dei end them, 

Viodorus Sic Alus makes them three hundred and ten. 


hey faw no end or truce to their miſeries; their labours 
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had not long to rejoice at the arrival of ſuch an army, 
At the firſt interview, Demoſthenes wanted him to attack 
the enemy, that they might take Syracuſe by an ir... 
diate and decifive ſtroke, and return again with glory :- 
Athens. Nicias, aſtoniſhed at his heat and precipitation, 
deſired him to adopt no raſt or deſperate meaſures, He 
aſſured him, delay would make againſt the enemy, ſince 
they were already in want of money, and their allics 
would ſoon quit both them and their cauſe. Conſequent. 
ly, when they began to feel the hard hand of neceſſity, 
they would apply to him again, and furrender upon terme, 
as they were going to do before, In fact, Nicias had :, 
private underſtanding with ſeveral perſons in Syracuſe, 
who advifed him to wait with patience, becauſe the inh. 
Eitants were tired out with the war, and weary of Gylir. 
pus; and when their neceſſities ſhould become a little 
more preſſing, they would give up the difpute. | 

As Nicias mentioned theſe things in an enigmatic: 
manner, and did not chooſe to ſpeak out, it gave occa- 
hon to the other generals to accuſe him of timidity. 
% He is coming upon us,” ſaid they, „with his old de. 
« lays, dilatory, flow, over-cautious countels, by Which 
the vigour and ardour of his troops was loft, When 
he ſhould have led them on immediately, he waited +. 
their ſpirit was gone, and the enemy began to lock 
„upon them with contempt.”* The other officers, there: 
fore, liſtened to Demoſthenes, and Nicias at lat was forced 
to give up the point. | 

Upon this, Demoſthenes put himſelf at the head of the 
land-forces, and attacked Epipolæ in the night. As be 
came upon the guards by furpriſe, he killed many ot 
them, and routed thoſe who ſtood upon their defence 
Not content with this advantage, he proceeded till he 
came to the quarter where the Bœotians were poſted. 
Theſe cloſed their ranks, and firſt charged the Athenians, 
advancing with. levelled pikes and with all the alarm ot 
voices; by which means they repulſed them, and killed a 
confiderable number. Terror and confuſion ſpread through 
the reſt of the army. They who ſtill kept their grourd, 
and were victorious, were encountered by thoſe that fled; 
and they who were marching down from Epipolæ to ſup- 
Port the foremoſt bands, were put in diſorder by the fu- 
gitives ; for they fell foul of one another, and took the! 


a 4 A 


friends for enemies. The confuſion, indeed, was inex- 
preſſible, occaſioned by their fears, the uncertainty of 
their movements, and the impoſſibility of difcerning ob- 
jects as they could have withed in a night which was 
neither quite dark nor ſufficiently clear; the moon being 
near her ſetting, and the little light ſhe gave rendered 
aſeleſs by her ſhade of fo many bodies and weapons 


nioving to and fro. Hence the apprehenſions of meeting 


with an enemy, made the Athemans ſuſpect their friends, 
and threw them into the utmoſt perplexity and diftreſs, 
They happened, too, to have the moon upon their backs, 
which cating their ſhadows before them, both hid the 
number of their men and the glittermg of their arms; 
whereas the reflection from the ſhields of the enemy made 
them appear more numerous, and better armed than they 
really were. At laſt they turned their backs, and were 


2 r 
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entirely routed, The enemy preſſed hard upon them on 


all ſides, and killed great numbers. Many others met 


their death in the weapons of their friends. Not a few 


fell headlong from the rocks or walls. The reſt were 


diſperſed about the fields, where they were picked up the 
next morning by the eavalry, and put to the ſword. 
The Athenians loft two thouſand men in this action; 
and very few returned with their arms to the head 
Marters. ä | 
This was a ſevere blow to Nicias, though it was what 
ec expected; and he inveighed againſt the raſh proceed- 
ings of Demoithenes. That general defended himſelf as 
well as he could, but at the ſame time gave it as his opi- 
nion, that they ſhould embark and return home as faſt as 
poſhble. $* We cannot hope,“ ſaid he, © either for an- 


other army, or to conquer with the forces we have. 


% Nay, ſuppoſing we had the advantage, we ought to 
* relinquiſh a ſituation, which is well known at all times 
to be unhealthy for the troops, and which now we find 
** {t1]l more fatal from the ſeaſon of the year.” It was, 
indeed, the beginning of autumn; numbers were ſick, 
and the whole army was diſpirited. 

Nevertheleſs, Nicias could not bear to hear of returning 
home; not that he was afraid of any oppoſition from the 
Syracuſans, but be dreaded the Athenian tribunals and 
unfair impeachments there. He therefore replied, * That 
there was no great and viſible danger at preſent ; and, 
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« if there were, he had rather die by the hands of the 
«© enemy, than thoſe of his neee In this 
reſpect he greatly differed from Leo of Byz: en who 
afterwards {aid to his countrymen, « I had rather die for 
de you, than with you.“ Nicias added, . That if it 
*« ſhould appear neceilary to encamp in another place, 
de they might conſider of it at their leiſure.“ 

Demoſthenes urged the matter no farther, becauſe hi; 
former counſels had proved unfortunate. And he Was 
more willing to ſubmit, becauſe he fav others, perſuaded 
that it was the depen Lee Nicias had on his correſpo 
dence in the town, which made kim fo ſtrongly Oppo! f, 
their return to Athens. But as freſh forces came to the 
aſſiſtance of the Syracuſans, and the fickneſs prey: led 
more and more in the Athenian camp, Nicias himſclf à 
tered his opinion, and ordered the troops to be ready t 
embark, | 

Every thing accordingly was prepared for embarkation, 
and the enemy paid no attention to theſe movements, 
becauſe they did not expect them. But in the night 
there happened an eclipſe of the moon, at which Nicias 
and all the reſt were {truck with a great Panic, either 
through 8 or ſuperſtition. As for an eclipſc of 
the ſun, which happens at the conjunct bon, even the 
common people had ſome idea of 1ts being cauled by the 
interpoſition of the moon. But wtf cou! ld-'n not eaſily 
form a conception by the interpohtion of what body, 
the moon, when at the full, ſhould ſuddenly loſe her 
light, and aſſume ſuch a variety of colours. T hey looked 
upon it therefore as a ſtrange and preternatural pheno— 
menon, a ſign by which the gods announced ſome great 
calamity. | 

Anaxagoras was the firſt who with any clearnefs aud 
certainty ſhowed-in what manner the moon was illuni- 
nated and overſhadowed. But he was an author of 
antiquity *, nor was his treatiſe much known; it was 
confined to a few hands, and communicated with caution 
aud under the. ſeal of ſecrecy. For the people had an 
averſion to natural philoſophers and thofe who were then 


* He was cotemporary with Pericles, and with Niclas too: for 
he died the firſt year of the eighty-eighth Olympiad, and Niclas 
was killed the fourth year of the 1 ninety-ſirſt, 
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called Al. etecroleſcbg [ inquir ers into the nature of Met 6072, 
f fupp \oling that they injured the Pin Power ant Draw 


den CE by - aſcribing thi: 188 tO 1 infenſat 4 cauſes, unintellig ent 


bovrers, and inevitable neceſſity. Protagoras was fore ed 
to fly on account of ſuch a ſyſtem; and Anaxagoras was 
thrown into priſon, from whence p encles with great dif- 
fculty got lum delivered. Even Socrates“, who meddlied 
on t with phyſics, loſt his life 5 r philoſophy. At laft the 
ry of Plato enlightened the world, at nd his doctrine 
was gene rally received, both on account of his life, and 
his fubjecting the ndern ty of natural cauſes to a more 
owertul e aud div! INE Princip, le. Thus he removed all ſu- 


toicion of f from ſuch reſearches, and brought th 
tudy of mathematics into faſhion, Hence it was, that 


Tus friend Dion, "Tough the moon was eclipſed at the 
tine of his geing from Zacynthus A Caluft 1 Dionyſius, was 
not in the leaſt diſconcert ed, but purſued his voyage, and 
expelied the tyrant. 

It was a great c e to Nein that Le had not 
then with him an able diviner. Stilbi 10 85 whom he em- 


ployed on ſuch occaſions, and who uſed to leſſen the in- 


fluence of his ſuperſtition, died a little before, Suppoſing 


the echpſe a prodigy, it could not, as Plulochorus ob- 
lerves, be inauſpicious to thoſe who wanted to fly, but on 


* 


the contrary very favourable, For w luatever is tranſacted 


rich fear, ſeeks the ſhades of darkneſs; light is the worſt 
enemy. Beſides, on other occalions, as Auticlides + re- 
marks in his Commentaries, there were only three days 
that people refrained from buſineſs after an eclipſe of either 


jun or moon; whereas Nicias wanted to ftay another en- 


tire revolution of the moon, as if he could not ſce her as 
bright as ever, the moment ſhe paſſed the ſhadow cauſed 
by the interpoſition of the earth. 

He quitted, however, almoſt every other care, and fat 
ill ob lerring his ſacrifices, till the enemy came upon 
him, and inv elt ed his walls and intrenchments with their 


* Socrates tells us, in his Apology, that he had been accuſed of a 
criminal curiofity in prying into the heavens and into the abyſſes of 
the earth, However, he could not be ſaid to loſe his life for his hi- 
lofoph; y ſo much as for his theology. 

This thould probably he read Ant ticlides; for he ſeems to be the 
fume perſon whom Peutarch has mentioned in the lite 0 Alexander, 
aud in his Is and Oitris, ON | 
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« if there were, he had rather die by the hands of the 
“ enemy, than thoſe of his fellow-citize ns.“ In this 
reſpect he greatly differed from Leo of By g whi 


afterwards {aid to his countrymen, „T had rather. die tor 


„ you, than with. 8 5 Nicias added, That if it 
« {hould appear neceſſary to encamp :m another place, 
« they might conſider of it at their leiſure.“ 


Demoſthenes urged the matter no farther, becanſe hi; 


former counſels had proved unfortunate. And he was 
more willing to fubmit, becauſe he fave others, perſuaded 
that it was the dependence Nicias had on his correſpon— 
dence in the town, which made kim fo ſtrongly oppoſe 
their return to Athens. But as freſh forces came to the 
aſſiſtance of the Syracuſans, and the heknels prevailed 
more and more in the Athenian camp, Nicias himſelf al. 
tered his opinion, and ordered the troops to be ready to 
embark. 

Every thing accordingly was prepared for embarkation, 
and the enemy paid no attention te theſe movements, 
becauſe they did not expect them. But in the night 
there happened an eclipſe of the moon, at which as 
and all the reſt were {truck with a great panic, either 
through ignorance or ſuperſtition. As for an eclipſe of 
the fam; "1 vhich happens at the conju nction, even the 
common people had ſome idea of its being cauted by the 
interpofition of the moon. But 2 could not eaſily 
form a conception by the interpoſition of what body, 
the moon, when at the full, ſhould fuddenly loſe her 
light, and aſſume ſuch a variety of colours. They looked 
upon it therefore as a ſtrange and preternatural pheno- 
menon, a ſign by which the gods announced fome great 
calamity. 

Anaxagoras was the firſt who with any clearneſs and 
certainty moped in what manner the moon was illuni— 
nated and overſhadowed. But he was an author of no 
antiquity *, nor was his treatiſe much known; it was 
confined to a few hands, and W e obs with Caution 
and under the feal of. ſecrecy. For the people had an 
aver ſion to natural philoſophers and thoſe who were then 


* He was cotemporary with Pericles, and with Nicias too: for 
he dicd the firſt year of the eighty-cighth Olympiad, and Nicia; 
was killed the fourth year of the ninety-ſirlt, ; 
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called Metecroleſche [ inguirers into the nature of meteors J, 
ſuppoling that they injured the Divine Power and Provi- 
dence by aſcribing things to inſenſate cauſes, unintelligent 
botrers, and inevitable neceſſity. Protagoras was forced 
to fly on account of ſuch a ſyſtem; and Anaxaforas was 
thrown into priſon, from whence Pericles with great dif- 
ficulty got him delivered. Even Socrates“, who meddled 
not with phyſics, loſt Eis life for philoſophy. At laſt the 
glory of Plato enlightened the world, and his doctrine 
was generally received, both on account of his life, and 


* 


his ſubjecting the neceſſity of natural cau 


- 


* 
les to àa more 


powerful and dine principle. Thus he removed all ſu- 


tidy of mathematics into faſhion, Ilence it was, that 
1;is friend Dion, though the moon was eclipſed at the 
time of his going from Zacynthus againſt Dionyſus, was 
not in the leaſt diſconcerted, but purſued his voyage, and 
expeled the tyrant. 

It was a great unhappineſs to Nicias, that he had not 
then with him an able diviner. Stilbides, whom he em- 
ployed on ſuch occaſions, and who utcd to leflen the in- 


it 


. * * - * * 4 „ 1 : 
icon of impicty from ſuch reſearches, and brought the 


fluence of his ſuperſtition, died a little before, Suppoſing 


the eclipſe a prodigy, it could not, as Plulochorus ob- 
lerves, be inauſpicious to thoſe who wanted to fly, but on 
the contrary very favourable. For whatever is tranſacted 


with fear, ſeeks the ſhades of darkneſs ; light is the worſt 


enemy. Beſides, on other occaſions, as Autichdes F re- 
marks in his Commentanes, there were only three days 
that people refrained from buſineſs after an eclipſe of either 
ſun or moon; whereas Nicias wanted to ſtay another en- 
tire: revolution of the moon, as if he could not fee her as 


bright as ever, the moment ſhe paſſed the ſhadow cauſed 


by the interpofition of the earth. | 
He quitted, however, almoſt every other care, and fat 
Will obſerving his ſacrifices, till the enemy came upon 


hun, and inveſted his walls and intrenchments with their 


* Socrates tells us, in his Apology, that he had been accuſed of a 
criminal curioſity in prying into the heavens and into the abyſſes of 
the earth, However, he could not be {aid to loſe his life for his Phi- 

loſophy fo much as for his theology. | 
I + This Rould probably be read Anticlides ; for he ſeems to be the 
tame perſon whom Peutarch has mentioned in the life of Alexander, 
aud in his Iiis and Oſtris. | 9 


— — . * 
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' Tand-forces, as well as circled the harbour with th; 
fleet. Not only the men from their ſhips, but the very 
boys from fiſhing-boats and ſmall barks, challenged the 
Athenians to come out, and offered them every kind of 
inſult, One of theſe boys, named Heraclides, who wat 
of one of the beſt families in Syracuſe, advancing too far, 
was purtued by an Athenian veſſel, and very near being 
taken, His uncle Pollichus ſeeing his danger, made up 
with ten galleys which were under his command; and 
others, in fear for Pollichus, advanced to fupport him. 
A ſharp conflict enſued, in which the Syracuſans were 
victorious, and Eurymedon and numbers more were 
killed. | 

The Athenians not brooking any farther delay, with 
great indignation called upon their generals to lead them. 
ci by land. Fo: the Syracuſans, immediately after the 
victory, blocked up the harbour. Nicias, however, 
would not agree to it; thinking it a cruel thing to aban- 
don ſo many ſhips of burden and near two hundred gel- 
teys. He therefore embarked his beſt infantry, and a ſe- 
lject number of archers and ſpearmen, and manned with 
them a hundred and ten galleys; as far as his rowers 
would ſupply him. The reſt of his troops he drew up on 
the ſhore; abandoning his great camp aad his walls which 
reached to the temple of Hercules. The Syracuſans had 

not for a long time offered the uſual ſacrifices to that 
_ deity, but now both the pricits and generals went to ob- 
ſerve the ſolemnity. 

Their troops were embarked ; and the inſpectors of the 
entrails promiſed the Syracuſans a. glorious victory, pro- 
vided they did not begin the attack, but only repelled 
force with force. For Hercules, they ſaid, was victorious 
only in ſtanding upon the defenſive, and waiting to be at- 
tacked. Thus inſtructed, the Syracuſans ſet out. 

Then the great ſea-fight began; remarkable not only 
for the vigour that was exerted, but for its cauſing as 
great a variety of paſſion and agitation in the ſpectators 
as in the combatants themſelves. For thoſe who looked 
on from the ſhore, could diſcern every different and un- 
expected turn it took. The Athenians ſuffered not mor 
harm from the enemy, than they did from their own or- 
der of battle and the nature of their armament. Their 
Aips were all crowded together, and were heavy and un- 
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' wieldly beſides, while thoſe of the enemy were ſo light 


and nimble, that they could eaſily change their ſituation, 
and attack the Athenians on all ſides. Add to this, that 
the Syracuſans were provided with a vaſt quantity of 
tones, which ſeldom failed of their effect, wherever diſ- 
charged; and the Athenians had nothing to oppole to 
them but darts and arrows, the flight of which was ſo di- 
verted by the motion of the ſhip, that few of them could 
reach their mark. The enemy was put upon this expedi- 
ton by Ariſton the Corinthian, who, after he had given 
eat Proofs of his courage and ability, fell the moment 
{at victory was declaring for the Syracuſans. | 

\tfter this dreadful defeat and loſs, there was no poſſi- 
4 of eſcaping by ſea. At the fame time the Athe- 
as law it was extremely difficult to fave themſelves by 
and. In this deſpair, they neither oppoſed the enemy, 
who- were ſeizing their veſſels cloſe to the ſhore, nor de- 
nanded their dead. They thought it not fo deplorable a 
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circumſtance to leave the dead without burial, as to aban- 
don the Folk and wounded. And though they had great 


miſeries hefore their eyes, they looked upon their own 


caſe as ſtill more unhappy, ſince they had many calamities 


to undergo, and were to meet the ſame fate at laſt. 

They did, however, deſign to begin their march in the 
night, Gylippus ſaw the Syracuſans employed in ſacri- 
tices to the gods, and in entertaining their friends on 


account of the victory, and the feait of Hereules; and 


he knew that neither entreaty nor force would prevail 
with them to leave the joys of feſtivity, and oppoſe the 
enemy's flight, But * Hermocrates found out a method 
to impoſe upon Nicias, He fent perſons in whom he 
could confide, who were to pretend they came from 
the old correſpondents of that general within the town; 
and that their buſineſs was to defire him not to march in 
the night, becauſe the Syracuſans had laid feveral am- 
buches for him, and ſeized all the paſſes. The ftratagem 
had its effect. Nicias ſat ſtill, in the ſimplicity of his 
heart, fearing he ſhould really fall into the enemy's 


_* Hermocrates was ſenſible of what importance it was to prevent 
Nicias from retiring by land, With an army of ſorty thouſand men 
which he had ſtill left, he might have fortified hiniſelf in femme pet? 
of Siailv, and renewed the war 
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ſnares. In the morning the enemy got out before h 
Then indeed they did ſeize all the difficult DEG, they 
threw up works againſt the fords, broke down the brid+- 
and planted their cavalry wherever the ground was ope 
and even; ſo that the Athenians could not move one ſtep 
without fighting. | 
Theſe poor men lay cloſe all that day and the night 
following, and then began their march with tears nd 
loud lamentations; as if they had been gong to quit 
their native country, not that of the enemy. They were, 
indeed, in great want of proviſions, and it was a mi. 
feral bs circumſtance to. leave their ſick and wound. 
friends and comrades behind them; yet they looked v ups 
their preſent misfortunes as WENE in compariſon of hol 
they had 0 expect. 
But, among the various ſpectacles of miſery, there was 
not one more "pitiable 1 than Nictas himſelf ; eſt lie 
was with ſickneſs, and unworthily reduced to hard dic 
and a ſcanty proviſion, when his infirmities required a 
liberal ſup Iv. Let, in ſpite of bis ut health, ne acted 
and endured many things which the more robuſt under. 
went not without difficulty. All this while his troops | 
could not but obſerve, it was not for his own fake, or 
any attachment to life, that he ſubmitted to ſuch Jabours, 
but that he ſeemed ſtill to cheriſh hope on their account. 
When ſorrow and fear brought others to tears and com- 
plaints, if Nicias ever dropt a tear among the reſt, it was 
plain he did it from a reflection on the miſerable and di 
graceful iſſue of the war, which he hoped to have finiſhed 
with great honour and ſucceſs, Nor was it only the by lit 
of his preſent miſery that moved them, but when they 
recollected the ſpeeches and warnings by which he ende. 
voured to diſſuade the people from the expedition, BY 
could not but think his lot much more unhappy ther 
deſerved, All their hopes, too, of aſſiſtance from ber 
ven abandoned them, When they obſerved that ſo religious 
a man as Nicias, one who had thought no ex pence too 
great in the ſervice of the gods, had no better orte 
than the meaneſt and moſt profligate perſon in the ariny. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, he ſtill enga- 
voured by the tone of his voice, by his looks, and every 
expreſſion of kindneſs to the ſoldiers, to ſhow him ſelf ſu⸗ 


perior to Iis misfortunes. Nay, through a march o 
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eight days, though attacked and haraſſed all the way by 
I the N he preſerved his own diviſion of the army to— 


biy entire; till Demoſthenes was taken priſoner, and 


ö 15 10 troops he had the conduct of, were ſurrounded, after 
a brave reſiſtance, at a ſmall place called Poly zelium. 
| Demoſthenes then drew his {word and ſtabbed hinilelf, but 


; the enemy came immediately upon him and ferzed him, 
be had not time to give bimſelf the finithing roke. 

Some Syracuſans rode up to Nicias with this news, and 
ne leut a few of his own cavalry to know the certainty 
Finding, from, their accounts that Demoſthenes and 18 


1 440 


it party were re: my priſoners, he begged to treat with Gy- 


us, and ofte: ed hoſtages for paying the Syracuſans the 
whole charge e of the war, on endition they would ſuffer 
tue b nians to quit Sicily. The Syracufans rejected the 


| propoſal wit th every mark of infolence and outrage, and 


fell again upon a wretched man, who was in want of all 
ranier of neceſſaries * 

. defended himſelf, however, all that night, and 
continued his march the next day to the river Aſinarus. 
The Nags galled his troops all the way, and, when they 
came to the banks of the river, puſhed them in. Nay, fome 
Umpatic nt to quench their burning thirſt, voluntarily 
plunged into the ſtream. Then followed a moſt cruel 
ene of blood and ſlaughter ; the poor wretches being 

ficred as they were drinking. At laſt, Nicias threw 
binfelf at the feet of Gylippus, and faid, © Gylippus, 
* you f tould how ſome compaſſion avid your victory. 
6 © al nothing for myſelf. What is life to a man, whole 

slertunes are even proverbial? But, with reſpect to 
* the other Athenians, methinks, you ſhould remember 
« that the chance of War is uncertain, and with what hu- 
©manity and moderation. they treated you, when they 
* were victorious.“ 

Gylippus was ſomewhat affected both at the ſight of 
Niclas, and at his ſpeech. He knew the good offices he 
bad done the Lacedemonians at the laſt treaty of peace; 
and hie was ſenfible it would contribute greatly to his 
honour, if he could take two of the enemy's generals 


Pit were theſe brave people to blame? * as it not natural for 
them to uſe every means in their power to haraſs and weaken an 
= ry 7 

nemy, who had ambitioufly confidered their country as a propert; 
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priſoners. Therefore, raiſing Nicias from the ground he 
bade him take courage; and gave orders that the other 
Athenians ſhould have quarter. But as the order v 
flowly communicated, the number of thoſe that were (+1 
was greatly inferior to that of the ſlain ; though the 0“ 
diers {pared ſeveral, unknown to their officers. 

When the Syracuſans had collected all the priſoner: 
they could find into one body, they dreffed ſome of tbe 
talleft and ſtraighteſt trees that grew by the river, as tro. 
phies, with the arms they had taken from the enemy 
After which they marched homeward with garlands on 
their heads, and with their horſes adorned in the moſt 
ſplendid manner; having firſt ſhorn thoſe of the Athen. 
ans. Thus they entered the city, as it were in triumph, 
after the happy termination of the ſharpeſt diſpute that 
ever ſubſited between Grecians, and one of the mot 
complete victories the ſun ever beheld, gained by a glo- 
r:0us and perſevering exertion of hrmnels and valour. 

A general aſſembly of the people of Syracuſe and of its 
allies was then held, in which Eurycles * the orator pro. 
poſed a decree, That, in the fuſt place, the day they 
© took Nicias ſhould be obſerved as a feſtival, with the 
title of Aſinarin, from the river where that great event 
* took place, and that it ſhould be entirely employed in 
« ſacrifices to the gods.” This was the twenty-ſeventh 
day of the month Carneus, called by the Athenians Meta- 
gitnion T. © As to the priſoners, he propoſed, that the 
„ Athenian ſervants and all the allies ſhould be fold for 
« flaves; that ſuch of the Athenians as were freemen, 
« and the Sicihans their partizans, ſhould be confined 
„ to the quarries; and that the generals ſhould be put 
« to death.” As the Syracuſans accepted the bill, Her- 
mocrates role up and faid, „It was a more glorious 
„ thing to make a good uſe of a victory, than to gain 
« one.” But his motion raiſed a great ferment in the 
aſſembly. Gylippus expreſſing his defire to have the 
Atheman generals, that he might carry them priſoners 
to Lacedæmon, the Syracuſans, now grown inſolent with 


* Diodorus Siculus calls him Diecles. 

+ Though it is not eaſy, as we have obferved in a former note, to 
dring the Grecian months to tally with ours, yet we agree in this place 
with Dacier, that September is probably meant, or part of it; becauſe 
Plutarch had ſaid above, that the ſickneſs had ſet in with autum! 
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| their good fortune loaded him with reproaches Indeed, 


bey could not well bear his ſeverity and Lacedæmonian 
i i 

„eur in command, while the war laſted. Beſides, as 
Ts ur 48 3 
1 Timæus obſerves, they had diſcovered in him an avarice 
dad meanneſs, which was a diſeaſe he inherited from his 
ter Cleandrides, who was baniſhed for taking of bribes. 
ke fon, out of the thouſand talents which Lyſander ſent 
"Wt him to Sparta, purloined thirty, and hid them under 
A E the tiles of his houſe. Being detected in it, he fled his 
" We country with the utmoſt diſgrace; as we have related 
+ more at large in the life of Lyſander, | 
Timeus does not agree with Philiſtus and Thucydides, 
dat Demoſthenes and Nicias were ſtoned to death by the 
_— 


i E Sracuſans, Inſtead of that, he tells us, that Hermo- 
' W crates ſent one of his people, to acquaint thoſe two gene- 
1 E rals with what was paſſing in the aſſembly, and the meſ- 


Winger being admitted by the guards before the court was 
Wi dilnifſed, che unhappy men deſpatched themſelves. Their 
.. bodies were thrown without the gates, and lay there ex- 
„to the view of all thoſe who wanted to enjoy the 


bectacle. I am informed that a ſhield, ſaid to be that of 
„ eis, is ſhown to this day in one of the temples at Syra- 
eule; the exterior texture of which is gold and purple, 


1 aud executed with ſurpriſing art. ; 
» s to the other Athenians, the greateſt part periſhed | 
„ auarries to which they were confined, by diſeaſes 
de Wn bad diet ; for they were allowed only a pint of barley 
r and half a pint of water. Many of thoſe who 
concealed by the folders, or eſcaped by paſſing as 
us, were fold for faves, and ſtigmatized with the 
of © horſe upon their foreheads. Several of theſe, 
= 4 rrever, ſubmitted to their fate with patience ; and the 
.. molty and decency with which they behaved were ſuch, 
iin w they were either ſoon releaſed, or treated in their 
ho 4 ge with great reſpect by their maſters. ; , 
he duc there were who owed their preſervation to Euri- 
265 * Of all the Grecians, his was the muſe whom the 
h dans were moſt in love with. From every ſtranger 
Nu landed in their iſland, they gleaned every ſmall ſpe- 
ten or portion of his works, and communicated it with 
% lcalure to each other. It is ſaid that on this occaſion a 
ace Funber of Athenians, upon their return home, went to 
ue erpides, and thanked him in the moſt reſpectful man- 
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ner for their obligations to his pen; ſome hayins hee, 
enfranchiſed for teaching their maſters what they rome; 
bered of his poems, and others having got refreshilets 
when they were wandering about after the battle for fing 
ing a few of his verſes. Nor is this to be wondered 
lince they tell us, that when a ſhip from Caunus, d. 
happened to be purſued by pirates, was going to ta“ 
ihelter in one of their ports, the. Sicilians at firit refuſ., 
to admit her; upon aſking the crew whether they tles. 
any of the verſes of Euripides, and being anſwered in t 
affirmative, they received both them and their velit], 

The Athenians, we are told, did not give credit h. 
firſt news of this misfortune; the perſon who broth t 
not appearing to deſerve their notice. It feems, a ftrans 
who landed in the Piræus, as he ſat to be ſhaved in! 
harber's ſhop, ſpoke of it as an event already known 1» 
the Athenians. The barber no ſooner heard it, hut be- 
fore the ſtranger could communicate it to any other per- 
ton, he ran into the city; and applying to the marilirate: 
informed them of the news in open court, Prouble ay! 
diſmay ſeized all that heard it. The magiſtrates umn. 
diately ſummoned an aſſembly, and introduced the int 
mant. There he was. interrogated, of whom he had th- 
intelligence; and, as he could give no clear and pertine' 
anſwer, he was conſidered as a forger of falſe news an 1 
public incendiary *. In this light he was faſtencd to the 
wheel, where he bore the torture for ſome time, til! 
length ſome credible perſons arrived; who gave a citine! 
account of the whoſe difalter. With ſo much difficulty 
did the misfortunes of Nicias find credit among the Ati 
mans, though he had often forewarned them that the 
would certainly happen. 


* Caſiuban would infer from hence, that the Athenians had a l 


A 


MARCUS CRASSUS. 


NIR. S CRASSUS, whoſe father had borne the 
ce of ceuſor, and been 3 ed with a triumph, was 
drouent up in a fmall houſe with his two brothers. ITheſe 
married while their parents were living, and they all eat 
at the ſame table. This, we may iuppole, contribited 
nat a little to render him ſober and moderate in his diet. 
Up on an death of one of his brothers, he took the widow 
and children into his houſe. With re!pe: ct to women, 
there Was not a man in Rome more regular in his con- 
8 ; though, when fomewhat adv anced in years, he was 
(nected of a CTA mine u commerce with one of the veſtal 
virgin is named Licinia. Licinia was in . by one Plo— 
118 but acquitted upon trial. It fcems the veſtal had 
4 beautiful country-houte, which Craſſus wanting to have 
at an erties.” paid his court to the lady with great 
alhdaity, and thence fell under that ſuſpicion. His jud ges, 
knowing that avarice was at the bottom of all, acquitted 
him of the charge of corrupting the veſtal: and he never 
et her reſt till he had fold him her houte. 

The Romans fay, Craſſus had only that one vice of ava- 
rice, W hich call a thade upon his many virtues. He ap- 
. indeed, to have but one bad quality, becauſe it 

310 much 5 ger and more powerful than th je reſt, that 
1 quite obſcured chem. His love of money is very exi- 
went from the ſize of his eftate, and his manner of raiting 
r. At firit it did not exceed three hundred talents. But, 
during his public employments, after he had conſecrated 
ie tenth of his ſubſtance to Hercules, given an entertain- 


( 


Ia 

io the people, and a ſupply of bread-corn to each 
ien for three months, he found, upon an exact com- 
% dion that he was maſter of (oven thouſand one hun- 


wed talents, The greateſt part of this fortune, if we 

ny declare the truth, to his extreme diſgrace, was 

poaned from war and from fires; for he made a _traſhc 
i the public calamities. When Sylla had taken R:me, 

«wil fold the eftates of thoſe whom he had put to 

32h, witch he both rcputed and called the ſpoils of his 
Hol. III. | Q 
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. „ a 
enemies, he was deſirous to involve 

; » pe "the £4 

de found in Cra! 


gUEnce in his crime, and rus à man wh. 
refuſed no kind of gilt or purchaſe. 

Craſſus obſerver 7 0. hew lable the city was to kes. 
and how frequs ently houles fell down; which misfortim, 
were owing to the weigln of the bulldings, and the! 
Randing ſo cloſe together“. In conſegquence ot this, he 
grovided himſelf with faves who Were Carpenters: 4. 
maſons, and went on collecting them ti he kad upward 
ar five hundred. Thea he made it his bufinels to b. 
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ance with Craſſus. For it is not caſy to ſav, whethe; his 


poverty was greater when he entered, or when he 0 ft p 
| houſe... He was the only friend that Craſſus would ta! 
with him into the countr on which occaſions he we il 
ben id him a cloak for the journey, but demand it ar 
when he returned to Rome. The patience of that man! 
truly 2 dnurable, particularly, if we conſider that th; 
philoſophy he profeſſed did not look upon poverty as 
thing indifferent b. But this was a later circum ſtance in 
the life of Craiſus: 

When the faction of Cinna and Marius prevailed, i 
ſoon appeared that they were not returning for any bene! 
to their country, but for the ruin and deſtruction of th 
nobility. Part of them they had already caught and pit 
to death; among. whom were the father and brother of 


Craſſus. Craſſus himſelf, who was then a very youns 


man, eſcaped the preſent danger. But, as he ſax the 
tyrants had their hunters beating about for him on all ſides, 
he took three friends and ten pe vants with him, 10 fled 
with ſurpriſing expedition into Spain; where he had dt 
tended his father during his prætorſnip, and gained hin. 


elf friends: There, Le: he found the minds of men 


full of terror, and all trembling at the cruelty of Marius, 
as if he had been actually preſent ; therefore he did not 


venture to apply to any of his friends in public: inſtœad 


of that, he went into a farm which Vibius Pacianus had 


contiguous to the fea, and hid himſelf in a ſpacious ce! 


there. From thence he {ent one of his ſervants to {ound 
Vibius ; for _ proviſions already began to fail. Vibin, 


delighted to hear that he had eſcaped, inquired the nun. 


ber of people he had with him, and the place of his re- 


treat, He did not wait on him in perſon, but ſent imme. 
diatcly for the ſteward of that farm, and ordered him 0 


dreſs a ſupper every day, carry it to the foot of the rock, 
and then retire in ſilence. He charged him not to be cu! 
rious in examining into the affair, under pain of deat; 
and promiſed him his freedom, if he proved faithful 


is commiſſion, 


* Ariſtotle's. as well as Plato's philoſophy, reckoned riches ag 
rcal bleſſings, and looked upon them as conducive to virtue. 
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The cave 1s at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, The ſur- 
rounding rocks which form it, admit only a ſight aud! 
agree able breath of air. A lit tle beyond the entrance, 15 


15 altoniſhingly lofty, and the compaſs of it is fo greats. 
that it has erer large caverns, like a ſuit of rooms, one 


within ander It is not deli tute either of wate r Or ir licht. 
A ſpring of excellent water flows from the rock; and there 


= 


are in fall natural apertures, where the rocks appr: dach each 


3 
other at top, t through w ich daylight is admitted. By 
realon 0 F the ebnen of the rock, the i interior air too 13 
pure and cle 575 the foggy and moilt part of it being car 
ried away with the ſtream. 


Cralfis, in "this afyloing had his proviſions brought ever y 


day by the 1 78 who neither ſaw nor knen kim or his 


„though he was feen by the em, beca auſe they knew 
u time, and watched for his coming. And he brought 
Nat ouly what was fufficient for uſe, but delicacies too for 
pleaſure. For Vibius had determined to treat his friend 
vv 805 all imaginable kindneſs. He reflected that ſome re- 
ard ſhould be had to his time ef life, and as he was very 
young, that he ſhould have ſome particular indulgences on 
that account. To ſupply is ne cetlities only, he thought, 
ed more like conliraint than friendſhip. Therefore, 
oe day he took with him two handſome maid-ſervants, 
aud walked towards the ſea. When they came to the cave, 
he towed them the entrance, and bade them go 2 886 
in, for they had nothing to fear. Craſſus ſeeing them, 
as afraid his retreat was diſcovered, and began to exa- 
m. mine e who they dere, Ang. what they wanted, dae 
5 ſeck their 0 i v. 15 ay concealed there,” Upan | 
vaich he perceived, it was only a piece of gallantry in 
\ bius, who ſtudled to divert him. He received the dam- 
by therefore, and kept them all the time he ſtayed there; 
nd they ſerved to carry his meſſages to Vibius, and to 
br ng anſwers back. Peneſtella ſays *, he ſaw one of 
them when the was very old, and often heard her tell the 
Kory with pleaſure. 


* Fenefſtelia wrote ſeveral books of annals. He might v very well 
a. ith en one of theſe ſlaves when ſhe was old; for he did not die 
n he ſixth year of the reign of Tiberius, nor until he was ſeventy 
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guiſhing himſelf in the field. When preſent, Craſſus of. 


ten carried his point againſt him. This muſt be imputed 


to the ſtate and grandeur that he affected: he ſeldom 


ſhowed himſelf in public, or appeared in the aſſemblies of 
the people? and he very rarely ſerved thoſe who made 


application to him; imagining by that means he ſhoulg 


have his intereſt entire when he wanted it himſelf. Craſſus, 
on the contrary, had his ſervices ever ready for thoſe who 
wanted them ; he conitantly made his appearance ; he was 
eaſy of acceſs ; his life was ſpent in buſineſs and good 
offices; ſo that his open and obliging manner got the bets 
ter of Pompey's diftance and ſtate. | 

As to dignity of perſon, powers of perſuaſion, and en- 
gaging turn of countenance, we are told they were the 
fame. But the emulation with which Craſſus was actuated 


never carried him on to hatred and malignity. It is true, 


he was concerned to ſee Pompey and Cæſar held in greater 
honour, but he did net add rancour and matevolence to 


his ambition: though Cæſar, when he was taken by pi— 


rates in Alia, and ſtrictly confined, cried out, © O Craſſus, 


& what pleaſure will it give thee to hear that I am taken!” | 


However, they were afterwards upon a footing of friend. 
ſhip; and when Cæſar was going to fet out for his com- 
mand in Spain, and his creditors were ready to ſeize his 
equipage, becauſe he could not ſatisfy them, Craſſus was 
kind enough to deliver him from the embarraſiment, by 
giving ſecurity for eight hundred and thirty talents, 
Rome was at this time divided into three parties, at the 
head of which were Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus. For, 
as to Cato, his reputation was greater than his power, als 
his virtue more admired than followed. The prudent 


and ſteady part of the city were for Pompey ; the violent 


and the enterpriſing gave into the proſpects of Czar; 
Craſſus ſteered a middle courſe, and availed himſelf ct 
both. Crafſus, indeed, often changed ſides, and neither 
was a firm friend, nor an implacable enemy, On th: 
contrary, he frequently gave up either his attachments 0! 


reſentments indifferently when his intereſt required it; 


inſomuch that in a ſhort ſpace of time he would appel 


either in ſupport or oppoſition to the ſame perſons aud 
laws. He had ſome influence founded in love, and ſome 
in fear; but fear was the more ſerviceable principle of the 
two. An inſtance of the latter we have in Licinius, wiv, 


| 


MARCUS CRASSUS, 2097 


was very troubleſome to the magiſtrates and leading ora - 
tors of his time. When he was aſked, why he did not at- 
tack Craſſus among the reſt? he anſwered, „He wears 
« wiſps upon his horns &.“ So the Romans uſed to ſerve 
a vicious bull, for a warning to all perſons that paſſe! 
lim. . | — 

When the gladiators took up arms and ravaged Italy, 
their inſurrection was commonly called the war of Spar- 
tacus. Its origin was this : One Lentulus Batiatus kept 
at Capua a number of gladiators, the greateſt part of which 
were Gauls and Thracians; men not reduced to that em- 
ployment for any crimes they had committed, but forced 
upon it by the injuſtice of their maſter. Two hundred of 
them, therefore, agreed to make their eſcape. Though 
the plot was diſcovered, threeſcore and eighteen of them, 
by their extreme vigilance were beforehand with their 
maſter, and ſallied out of town, having firſt ſeized all the 
long kmves and ſpits in a cook's ſhop. Ou the road they 
met ſome waggons carrying a quantity of gladiators arms 
to another place. Theſe they ſeized, and armed them- 
{clves with them. Then they retired to a place of ſtrength, 
and made choice of three leaders F. The firſt was Spar- 
tacus, whoſe extraction was from one of thoſe Thracian 
hordes called Nomades. This man had not only a dignity 
of mind, a ftrength of body, but a diſcernment and civili- 
ty ſuperior to his fortune. In ſhort, he was more of a 
Greek, than a barbarian, in his manner. | 

© is ſaid, that when he was firſt brought to Rome to 

be ſold, a ſerpent was ſeen twiſted about his face as he 
flept, His wife, who was of the ſame tribe, having the 
gift of divination, and being a retainer beſides to the or- 
gies of Bacchus, ſaid, it was a fign that he would riſe to 
lomething very great and formidable, the reſult of which 
would be happy T. This woman ſtill lived with him, and 
was the companion of his flight. 

The fugitives firſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by defeating 
a party feat againſt them from Capua; whoſe arms they 
[czcd and wore with great ſatisfaction; throwing away 


* This paſſ-d into a proverb. 
f Spar acus, Chryſus, and Enomaus. This war began in the 
ycat of Rome 680; bu ore Chriſt 71. 
His end was happy for a gladiator, He died fighting { all.intly 
at the head of his troops. 
Os 


3 
thole of gladiat tors, as s diſhonourable and barbarous. © 
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th le prætor ac wag the: 1 {ent t ag: ain! 15 them fr. VIN Name 


dius 

with a body of three thoutand men; and he beſieged the 

on the hill where they were poſt led. There was hut n 
aſcent which was very narrow and rugged, and there 1 


placed A {uihc cient g guard, The reſt was l Craggy 2 
cipic ce, but covered with wild vines, The fugitives cy 
off ſuch of the branches as might be of moſt ſer: ice, and 
formed them into a _ ladder of ſufficient ſtrength, and { 
dong as to reach the plain beneath. By the help of th 
ladder, they all got down lake, e except one. This mar 
rema 1 above only to let down their arms; and when he 
had done that he deſcended after them. 

The Romans knowing nothing of this manceuvre, 
gladiators came upon their rear, and aita acked them ſo {ud 
denly, that they fied in great conſternation, and left the 
camp to the enemy Spartacr 1 was there Tr by th 
herdimen and ep her rds of the country, men of great vi. 
gour and rema 3 wilt of foct. Some of theſe 155 cla 
in heavy armour, and BS. oo a as rccounditrin 
parties and "IH ther purpoſes cf the lig ;DE-arme ed. | 

The next general fe DE 3 Faint theſe g hators, was Pub 
lus Varinus T. They firſt routed his lieutenant Furius. 
who engaged them with a detachment of two thouſand 
men. After this Spartacus watched the motions of Coſ 
ſmius, who was appointed alliftant and chief counteltor 
to Varinus, and was now marching againſt him with a con. 


Hderable force. His vigilan ce was ſuch; that he was very 


near taking Coſſinius in the bath at Salenæ; and thoug} 
he did eſcape with much difficulty, Spartacus ſeized | bis 
baggage, Then he purſued his ſteps, and took his camp, 
having firſt killed great numbers of the Romans. Col. 
ſinius himſelf was among the ain. Tits ſubſequent ope- 
rations were equally decrfive. He heat Varinus in ſever 
engagements, and took his /Fors and the very horſe he 
rode. | | | 

By this time he was become great and formidable. Ne- 
vertheleſs his views were moderate : he had too much un. 


derſtanding to hope the conqueſt of the Romans; ar 


». Clodius Glaber. 


+ In the different editions of Livy Epizton, it is read Yarenvs 
Vaxinius, &c. 
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therefore The his army to the Alps, with an intention to 
croſs fl em, nd then diſmiſs his troops, that they nught 
retire to their +" reſpec tive countries, ſome to 'Thrace, and 
ſome to Gaul. But they, relymg upon their numbers, 
nch elated with ſucceſs, would not liſten to his propoſal, 
uſtead of that, they laid Italy waſte as they traverſed it. 
It was no longer the indignity and diſgrace of this revolt 
that aſflicted the ſenate; it was fear and d danger; and they 
now employed both the con ifuls 1 in this war, as one of the 
noſt difficult and mmporta; Nt they had ever had upon their 


1 1 
K 
* 4 1 


Aa! 
In 


oy EUR is, one of the conſuls having ſurpriſed a 
) P 


y of Ger; ans, who were ſo raſh and ſelt-opinionated 


23 to fe. -parate £ om the tro: ops. of Spartacus, defeated them 
entirely and pur . m to the { Fort Lentulus, the other 
conſul, endeavoured to ſarround Spartacus with his forces, 
which were very conſiderable. Spartacus met him fairly 

| the field, beat his leute n and ſtripped them ot 
their baggage He then continued his route towards the 


Alps, but was oPppe ofed by c: Alus wio commanded in 
that part of Gaul which lay about the Po, and came againſt 
him at the head or: ten thoul and men. A battle enſued, 
n witch Calls was defeated, with great loſs, and ſaved 
limſelf not without fy ficulty, | 


No ſooner were the ſenate informed of theſe miſerable 
FR "© r 5 8 EN: 1 
oroceedings, than they 9 eſſed the gre Br mdgnation 


+ 
2gainft the c. nos, and 's ve orders that they {h ould be 
5 iff 


— 


tuperſeded in the c We Craſſus was the perton they 
[ I upon as the ſacceſſor, and many of the nobility 


15 ed under him, as volunteers, as well on account of 


litical influence as from perſonal regard. He went 

85 oſted himſelf in the Picene, in order to intercept 
85 8 „ Who was to march that way. At the ſame 
time 
gions; giving him ſtrict orders only to follow the enemy, 
and by no means to hazard «<ither battle or ſkirmiſh, 
ane however, upon the firſt promiſing occaſion, 

engaged e and was entirely routed. Numbers 
fell! upon the field of battle, and many others threw « way 
their arms, 3 fled for their lives. 

Craſſus gave Mummius a ſevere reprimand, and new- 


armed his men, but infiſted withal that they ſhould find 
iceurity for their keeping choſe arms they were now in- 


ruſted with. The firſt tive hundred, who had ſhown the 


O 6. 


te fent his Lieutenant Mummius round with two le- 
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2 
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greateſt marks of cowardice, he divided into fifty parts, 
and put one in each decade to death, to whoſe lot it might 
happen to fall; thus reviving an ancient cuſtom of mul;. 
tary puniſhment which had been long diſuſed. Indeed, 
this kind of puniſhment is the greateſt mark of infamy, 
and bcing put in execution in fight of the whole army, i; 
attended with many awful and affecting circumſtances. 
After thus chaſtifing his men, he led them agaiuit the 
enemy. But Spartacus turned back and retired through 
Lucania to the ſea, The rebel happening to find a nut. 
ber of veſſels in harbour belonging to the Cilician pirates, 


reſolved to make an attempt upon Sicily; where at the 


head of two thouſand men, he thought he could cafily re- 
kindle the Servile war, which had but lately been ſmo- 
thered *, and which wanted little fuel to make it flame out 
again, Accordingly the pirates entered into agreement 
with him, but they had no fooner taken his money, than 
they broke their engagement and failed another way. 
Spartacus, thus decerved, left the ſea, and intrenched 
himſelf in the peninſula of Rhegium. 

When Craſſus came up, he obſerved that the nature of 
the place ſuggeſted what meaſures he ſhould take.; in 
conſequence of which he determined to build a wall acrols 
the Iſthmus. This, he knew would at once keep his fol- 


diers from idleneſs, and cut off the enemy's ſuppliss. 
p y PP 


The work was great and difficult: nevertheleſs he finiſhed 
| 8 


it beyond all expectation, in a ſhort time; drawing a 
trench from ſea to ſea three hundred furlongs in length, 
fifteen feet in breadth, and as many in depth; he built a 
wall alſo above it of conſiderable height and ſtrength. 
Spartacus at firſt made a jeſt of the undertaking, Put, 
when his plunder began to fail, and he wanted to go far- 
ther, he ſaw the wall before him, and at the fame time was 
conſcious that the peninſula was exhauited. He watched 
his opportunity, however, in a ſnowy and tempeſtuous 
night to fill up the trench with earth, wood, and other 
materials; and ſo paſſed it with the third part of his arn y. 
Craſſus now began to fear, that Spartacus, in the ſpirit 


of enterpriſe, would march immediately to Rome. But 


It was but nineteen years beſore, that a period was put to the 
Ser vile war in Sicily. 
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when he obſerved that a number of the enemy, upon ſome 
difference or other, ſeparated and encamped upon the 
Lucanian lake, he recovered his ſpirits. The water of 
this lake is ſaid to change in ſuch a manner, as ſometimes 
to be ſweet and freſh, and at other times fo ſalt, that it is 
impoſſible to drink it. Craſſus fell upon this party, and 
drove them from the lake, but could not do any great 
execution, or continue the purſuit far, becauſe Spartacus 
made his appearance, and rallied the fugitives. 

Craſſus now repented of his having written to the ſe— 
nate, that it avas neceſſary to recal I. ucullus from Thrace and 
Pompey from Spain; and haſtened to finiſn the war himſelf, 
For he was ſenſible that the general who ſhould come to 
his aſſiſtance, would rob him of all the honour. He re- 
ſolved, therefore, in the firſt place, to attack the troops 
which had revolted, and formed a ſeparate body, under 
the command of two officers named Cannicius and Caſtus, 
With this view, he ſent a corps of ſix thouſand men be- 
fore to ſeize an eminence which he thought would be of 
{ervice to him, but ordered them to conduct their enter- 
priſe with all imaginable ſecrecy. They obſerved his 
directions; and, to conceal their march the better, covered 
their helmets and the reſt of their arms. Two women, 
however, who were ſacrificing before the enemy's camp, 
diſcovered them; and they would probably have met their 
fate, had not Craſſus advanced immediately, and given 
the enemy battle. This was the moſt obſtinate action in 
the whole war. Twelve thouſand three hundred of the 
enemy were killed, of which number there were only two 
found wounded in the back; the reſt died in their ranks, 
after the bravelt exertions of valour. 

Spartacus, after this defeat, retired towards the moun- 
tains of Petelia ; and Quintus, one of Craſſus's officers, 
and Scropha the quieitor, marched after, to haraſs his 
rear, But, Spartacus facing about, the Romans fled m 
the moſt daſtardly manner, and with great difficulty car- 


ried off the quæſtor who was wounded. This ſucceſs 


was the ruin of Spartacus. It gave the the fugitives ſuch 
ſpirits, that they would no longer decline a deciſive ac- 
tion, or be obedient to their officers ; but as they were 
upon the road, addreſſed them with their ſwords in their 
hands, and inſiſted on marching back through Lucania 


1 
0 
0 
| 
/ 
f 


eſcaped out 15 the field, and put them to the ſword, 11 
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with the utmolt expedition, to meet the Romans, and face 
Oraſſus in the field. 

This was the very thing that Craſſus deſired. IIe d 
informed th. at Age 2 25 Was approachin 83 and of the man, 
ip ceches to ti A 4 ple ON oc n of the enſuing election 


in whic! + 1t vr 8 Ai Nerted, that tas laurel be! tonred to bim, 
and that, as joon as he ma- bs his appearance, he would, b, 


7 


ſome decilty VC ſtroke, put an We LO the W ars 
Craſſus, therefore, haſtened to give that ſtroke himſ.!f 
and, with the fame view, ene (km very near the enen. 
One day, when he had orile red his ſoldiers to dig a tr: 
the gladiators attacked thera as they were at MTs Op 
"ag came up continun iy On as gaes to ſupp ort the co: 
ein 


: 122 
batants; and 


130 1 
LL Spartacus 


A . NI LE 14 e 100 


1 vel At ti, e Calc Nec! 


at S 
tfarily . wes drev7 out his whe army. When the; 
brought him his horſe, he drew his ſword and killed 15 
jaying at the fame time, If I prove victorious, I th 
% have horſes at comma ind , MS am defeated, I thall ba 
*no need of this,” IIis aim was to Bad Craſſus, and! 
made his way through Novak of darts and heaps « 


the lain. He did nut, indee d, reach "ls but he k:iled 
8 | 1 ** 

with his own hand two centur:ons Who ventured to en. 

gage him. At laſt, thoſe. that ſeconded him fed. 

however, ſtill ſtood his ground, 

f . 

by numbers, fought with great gallantry, till 

in pieces. 
5 ** 3 © of oy 8 Ny 
Craſſus, on this dccnte n, availed himſelf of every cir- 
1 * 
eumſtance with which Fortune favoured him; he . 


every act of generalſhip; he expoſed Fas perſon in the 


boldeſt manner; yet he was on ly wreathing a 1 wel for 
the brows of Pompey. Pompey met, it ſeems, thoſe who 


conſequence of which, he wrote to the fer nate, That 
« Crafſus had indeed beaten the fucitive's adi iators 17 a 
% pitched battle; but that it was he who had cut up the 
* war by the roots *.“ 

Pompey, on his return to Rome, triumphed in a ma 
nificent manner for his conqueſt of Sertorius and Spa ain, 


As for Craſſus, he did not pretend to aſk for the great 


Labore alieno magno partam gloriam verbis in ſc mine 
equi habet ſalem.“ Terres. 
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3282 
triumph; and even the Its, which is led up on foot, un- 
der the name of an ovation, ſeemed to have no prop riety 
Or deco 


um in the conqueſt of fugitive faves. In what 

his differs from the other, and whence the term 
- } 7 2 3 174 Ay of 7 L K 

Var! 9 15 derived, We 1a4Ve idered 11 the lite of IViat-- 


To Tre, 


19u7! Craft us had F enough of his own to encou- 
re him to hope # for the ſame Kn yet lie 1 
not to ſolicit his ood « offices. Pompey received the ap- 
plication with pleaſure; for he was de Hrous by all means 
o have Craſſus under an obligation to him. He, therefore, 
re adily eſpouted his caufe; and, at laſt, when he made 


ſpcech to the peo: ple, faid, „He was as much indehted . 


"20 1 for the colte Er they nad give 11 him, as for 
T the ir favour to birm{els However, the ſame good un- 
J 


derſta 1 did not lows s continue ; Pe differed about 
TR every article that came befor re them; and thoſe 


Giſput ites and altercations prevented their doing any thing 


2 * 
cont ra ble. during their v7 hols conſulſhip. The moſt r 
W111 ble Tang was, that Craiſas offered a great fac wites 


I : 
o Hercules, entertained the people at ten thoufand tables, 


1 


and gave them a ſupply of bread-corn for three months. 
Wb en they held one of the laft aſſemblies before they 


quitted their charge, a Roman knight, named Onatius 


Aurelius, who had en moſt of his time in a retired 
manner in the country, and was a man of no great note, 
mounted the roſtrum, and gave the people an account: of 
1 viſion that had appeared to him. Jupiter,“ ſaid he, 
appeared to me in @ dream, and commanded me to 
inform you in this public manner, that you are net to 
ſuffer the conſuls to lay down their office, before they 
are reconciled,” He had no fooner ended his ſpeech, 
an the people inſiſted that they Nould. be reconciled, — 
Po 'ompey {tood without making any motion towards it, but 
Crafing went and offered him his hand. „I am not 
*© aſhamed, my fellow-citizens,”? ſaid he, “nor do I think 
it beneath me, to make the firſt advances to Pompey, 
** whom you ding! ihed with the name of Great, while 
he was but a beardleſs youth, and whom you honoured 

with a triumph before he was a ſenator,” 
Theſe were the only memorable hangs, m the flats 


k Craſſus. As for his cenſorſhip, it paſſed without any 


is 


 FOWP DCY. Was imm nediately called to the conſulſh; 1p; and 


re. 
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thing worth mentioning *. He made no inquiſition into 
the lives and manners of the ſenators; he did not review 
the equeſtrian order, or number the people. Lutatius 
Catulus, one of the beſt-natured men in the world, was 


his colleague ; and it is ſaid, that when Craſſus wanted to 


adopt a violent and unjuſt meaſure, I mean the making 
Egypt tributary to Rome, Catulus ftrongly oppoſed it; 
and hence aroſe that difference, in conſequence of which 
they reſigned their charge. | 
When the great conſpiracy of Catiline, which brought 


the commonwealth to the verge of deſtruction, broke out, 


Craſſus was fuſpected of having ſome concern in it. Nay, 
there was one who named him among the conſpirators; 
but no one gave credit to his information T. It is true, 
Cicero, in one of his orations, openly accuſes both Craſſus 
and Cæſar of that crime. But that oration did not ap- 
pear in public till both thoſe great men were dead. On 
the other hand, the ſame Cicero, in the oration he deli. 


vered relating to his conſulſhip, expreſsly ſays, that Craf: 


ſus came to him one night, and put a letter in his hands, 
which ſhowed the reality of the plot in which they were 
then inquiring. Be that as it may, it is certain that 
Craſſus after this conceived a mortal hatred for Cicero, 
and would have ſhown it in ſome act of violence, had not 
his ſon Publius prevented it. Publius was a man of let. 
ters, and eloquence had a particular charm for him ;— 
hence his attachment to Cicero was ſo great, that when 
the bill for his baniſnment was propoſed, he went into 
mourning, and perſuaded the reſt of the Roman youth to 
do the fame. At laſt, he even prevailed with his father 
to be reconciled to him. 


* He was cenſor fix years aſter his conſulſhip, fixty-three years 
before the birth of Chriſt, | 

+ Salluſt fays otherwiſe, He tells us it did appear incredible to 
ſome, but others believed it. Yet not thinking it adviſable to ex: 
aſperate a man of ſo much power, they joined his retainers and thole 
0 55 owed him money, in crying it was a calumny, and in ſaying 
the ſenate ought to exculpats him; which accordingly they did. 
Some were of opinion, and Craſſus himſelf among the reſt, the in- 
former was ſuborned by Cicero. Put what end could Cicero have 
in accuſing a man of his conſequence, unleſs it were to alarm the 
ſenate and people the more with a ſenſe of their danger? And wha! 
could Craſſus propoſe to himſelf in entering into a plot to burn 
city in which his property was ſo large, 
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About this time, Cæſar returned from his government 
to ſolicit the conſulſhip. Finding Craffus and Pompey 
again at variance; he would not apply to either in parti- 
cular, left he ſhould make the other his enemy; nor could 
ue hope to ſucceed without the aſſiſtance of one of them. 
n this dilemma he determined, if poſſible, to effect a 
good underſtanding once more between them. For 
vhich purpoſe he repreſented, “ That, by levelling their 
„ artilery againſt each other, they raiſed the Ciceros, 
« the Catuli, and the Catos : who would be nothing, if 
„ they were once real friends, and took care to act in 
« concert, If that were the caſe,” ſaid he, „with your 
« united intereſts and counſels you might carry all before 
. you.“ 


= Theſe repreſentations had their effe& ; and, by joining 


— 


i E himſclf. to the league, he formed that invincible trium- N 
ö E virate which ruined the ſenate and people of Rome. Not | 


that cither Craſſus or Pompey gained any advantage from 
their union; but Cæſar, by the help of both, climbed to 
the higheſt pinnacle of power. An earneſt of this he had, 


in bis being unanimouſly elected conſul, And, as he ac- j 
WW quitred himſelf in his office with great honour, they pro- : 
„ ceured him the command of armies, and decreed him the 1 
+ WW province of Gaul, where he was eftabliſhed, as in an im- | 
KH pregnable caſtle. For, they imagined, if they did but ſe- | 
eure to him the province that was fallen to his lot, they ö 
might ſhare the reſt between them at their leiſure. ö 
0 It was the immoderate love of power which led Pompey 
on mo this error. And Craſſus to his old diſeaſe of avarice, j 
r nc added a new one. The achievements, the victories, | 


and triumphs of Cæſar, raiſed in Craſius a paſſion for 
the fame ; and he could not be content to be beneath him 


i in this reſpect, though he was fo much ſuperior in others. N 
le therefore never let himſelf reſt, till he met an inglo- 4 

to tioous fate, and involved his country in the moſt dreadtul 4 
"ſe | ; calamities. 5 + 
« On Czfar's coming from Gaul to the city of Lucca, 1 
n, . aumbers went to wait upon him, and among the reſt Craſ- FA 
in-. iu and Pompey, Theſe, in their private conferences, #1 
a agreed with him to carry matters with a higher hand, and 1 
bee to make themſelves abfolute in Rome. For this purpoſe f 
1 Oælar was to remain at the head of his army, and the other 1 
two chiefs to divide the reſt of the provinces and armies | 


pas, 


PTY 
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between then There was no way, however, to carr» 
their fcheme 5 execution, without ſuing for another 
conſulſhip; in which Cæſar was te 720 by writing to hi 
friends, and by {ending a number of his ſoldie: 
zn the election 2 
When Craffus and Pompey returned to Rome, the 
deſigns were very much tulpected; and the general Gi 
CO R's was, that the late interview boded no good to th 
commonwealth, Hereupon Marcellinus and Domi tius“ 
aſked Pompey in ful} ſenate, © Whether he 1 intended to . 


5 


* 9 
to YT 


licit the conſulſhip?“ To which he antwered, e Per 
« ha ps 1 m. N aps not.“ And upon their interro- 
gating him a ſecond time, he laid, & If I ſolicit it I 

„ ſolieit it for men of henor r, and not for men of a means 

t principle,” As this anſwer appeared to have too muc! 
of haughtineſs and contempt, Craſſus rene d Eimſelt 
with more moderation: © Tf it be for the public good, 
& {hall ſolicit it—if not, I ſhall forbear.“ 


By this ſome other candidates, and among the reſt 3 


mitius, were emboldened to appear; but as ſoon as Craſſu- 


and Pompe ey declared themſelves, the reſt dropped their 
pretenſions. Only Domitivs was 5 ended and encouraged 
by his friend a Kinſman Cato, „Not to abandon hi 
„ proſpects, but to ſtand boldly up * the hherties of lus 
« country. As for Pompey and Craſſus, he ſaid, © they 


„ wanted not the con! ſulſhip, but abſolute power; 55 


« was it ſo much their aim to be chief magiſtrates at 


home, as to ſeize the provinces, and to divide the ar- 
« mes between them.“ 


Cato having thus expreſſed his real ſentiments, drev- 
Donltius almoſt for reibly into tne forum, and he TS 
joined them there, For they were greatly ſurpriſed at this 
ſtep of Craſſus and Pon pey. % Why do they demand,” 
Py they, „ a ſecond conſulſhip? Why togeth: er? Why 
© not with others? Have we not many perſons of me 


6 fuffcient to entitle them to be colleag: Leg Wi ith eit! 


“ Crafſus or Pompey ??? 

Pompey's party, alarmed at theſe ſpeeches, threw off © 
maſle, and adopted the molt violent meaſures, Amon ' 
other outrages, they waylaid Domitius as he was (01 
to the place of election 5 day, accompanied he: 


1 * 
4 LS 


* Domitius KAhencbarbus. 


. 


ferum, and Kilied 7 {er = 42 o made reſiſtance. Haeing 
| we 
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his train, Cato among the reſt, Then they 5 0 them all 

up together, till Craſſus and Pompey were elected, 

A little after this, rn confined Dor 11t.us 10 
8 
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and diſpoſition: for, in general, he was far from b ein Ng pom- 
Ous, or inclined toy ow Ce | ela ited 
and corrupted by his Ratterin proſpects, he 3 tered 
not Syria and the P art! ans as the termination of his goc 4 
fortune; but intended to make the e- * pee dit ion of Lucullus 
againſt Ti igranes, 21 1 of Pain pey again 1 Aon ap- 


peur only the ſports of children. His deſign was to pe- 


£ 


rictrate to the Bocarians, the Indians, the E Vabtern Ocean, 


and in his hopes he had already ſwallowed up the Eaſt. 
1 OR 55 
In the Lav: recating to the en of Craſſus, no 


, . ? y * * 
mention was nado of a war 12 its ee bourhood; but 

% a fu 
the world knew Craſſus had an eye to it. And Cæſar, 


* 


ah 

the letter K wrote to him from Gan 1, commended his 

deſign, and encouraged him to attack the Parthians, But 

when he was going to ſet out, Ateius, one of the tribuncs, 

threate 1880 to fron As and numbers joined the tribune's 
1 . . 
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though many were prepared to withſtand Craſſus, and to 
raiſe a clamour againſt him, yet, when they ſaw Pompey 
marching before him with an open and gay countenance, 
they dropped their reſentment, and made way in fi- 
lence. | 
Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. In the firſt 
place, by the authority of his office, he commanded him 
to ſtop, and proteſted againit his enterpriſe. Then he 
ordered one of his officers to ſeize him. But the other 
tribunes interpoſing, the officer let Craſſus go. Ateins 


now ran before to the gate, and placed there a cenſer with 


fire in it. At the approach of Craſſus, he ſprinkled in- 
cenſe upon it, offered libations, and uttering the moſt 
horrid imprecations, invoking at the ſame time certai 
dreadful and ftrange gods. The Romans ſay, tice 
myſterious and ancient imprecations have ſuch power“, 
that the object of them never eſcapes their effect; na, 
they add, that the perſon who uſes them, is ſure to be un- 
happy ; fo that they are ſeldom uſed, and never but upon 


a great occaſion, Ateius was much blamed for his rath 


zeal, It was for his country's fake, that he was an adver- 
ſary to Craſſus, and yet it was his country he had lud 
under that dreadful curſe. | | 3 

Craſſus, purſuing his journey, came to Brunduſtum; 


and though the winter ſtorms made the voyage dangerous, 


he put to ſea, and loſt a number of veſſels in his patlage. 
As ſoon as he had collected the reſt of his troops, he con- 
tinued his route by land through Galatia. There he 


paid his reſpeQs to Deiotarus, who, though an old man, 


was building a new city. Craſſus laughed, and ſaid, © You 
e begin to build at the twelfth hour of the day!” The 
king laughed in his turn, and anſwered, * You do not 
e ſet out very early in the morning againſt the Parthians!” | 
Craſſus, indeed, was then above fixty years of age , and 


he looked much older than he was. 


Upon his arrival in Syria, his affairs proſpered at fir! 
according to his expectation. He threw a bridge over the 
Eupbrates with eate, and his army paſſed it without oppo- 
fition, Many citics in Meſopotamia voluntarily received 
him; and one only ſtood upon its defence, The prince 


® _— Dira deteſtatio 
Nulla expiatur victim. Hor. 


+ Craſſus ſet out upon this expedition in the year of Rome 699. 
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who governed it, was named Apollonius. The Romans 
having loft about a hundred men before it, Craſſus marched 
againſt it with all his forces, took it by aſſault, plundered 
it of every thing valuable, and ſold the inhabitants for 
llaves. Ihe Greeks called that city Zenodotia *. Craf. 
ſus, upon taking it, ſuffered his army to ſalute him Impe- 


ralor. A. thing which reflected no ſmall diſgrace upon 


him: it ſhowed the meanneſs of his ſpirit, and his deſpair 
of effecting any thing conſiderable, when he valued him- 
ſelf upon ſuch a trifling acquiſition. 


After he had garriſoned the towns that had ſubmitted, 


with ſeven thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, he re- 


turned into Syria, to winter. There he was joined by 
his ſon, whom Cæœſar had ſent to him from Gaul, adorned 
with military honours, and av the head of a thouſand ſelect 
hore. IS | 

Among the many errors which Craſſus committed in 
this war, the firſt, and none of the lealt, was his return- 


ing ſo ſoon into Syria. He ought to have gone forward, 


and ftrengthened himſelf with the acceſſion of Babylon 
and Seleucia, cities always at ennuty with the Parthians : 
inſtead of which, he gave the enemy abundant time te 


prepare themſelves. Beſides, his occupations in Syria 
were greatly cenſured, having more of the trader in them 


than of the general. Inſtead of examining into the arms 
of his ſoldiers, Keeping them 1n exerciſe, and improving 


their firength and activity by proper rewards, he was in- 


quiring into the revenues of the cities, and weighing the 
treaſures in the temple of the goddeſs of Hierapolis F. 
And though he fixed the quotas of troops which the ſtares 
and principalities were to furniſh, he let them off again 
for a ſum of money; which expoſed him to the contempt 
of thoſe whom he excuſed, 5 

The firſt ſign of his future fortune came from this very 
goddeſs, whom ſome call Venus, ſome Juno, others Na- 
ture, or that great principle which produces all things out 
of moiſture, and inſtructs mankind in the knowledge of 


* Zenodotia, in the province of Oſrhoëne. 

+ About twenty miles from the Euphrates, there was a city 
known by the ſeveral names of Bambyce. Edeſſa, and Hierapolis. 
By the Syrians it was called Magog. The goddeſs Atargatis was 
worſhipped there with great devotion, Lucian mentions her temple 
as tue richeſt in the world. 


* . . pn 
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every thing that is good. As they were going out of Wi 


temple, young Craſſus ſtumbled and fell at the gate, and 
is p fell RPE him. | | 


Wien am dal von came 1 855 m Ar 7 HAR al 1 add Adrelfel him 
this ſhort ſpeech: „If this army was ſent againſt the Par- 
© thtans by the Re Oman people, that people has nothing t tg 
«ex: pect but perpetu al war and enmity irreconcik ble. 
ec But, if Craſſus, againſt the inclinations of his country, 
& {which they were informed was the cal e) to gratify | 

«© on avarice, has undertaken this war, and invaded 05 
«gf the Parthian provinces, Arxſaces will act with more 
% moderation, He will take compaſſion on Craſſus's 6 
“ and let the Romans go, thou, gh in fact he conſide! 


* 


« them rather as in priſon than 1n garriſon,” To this 
Craſſus made no return but a chodomo! tade 2 be ſaid, 
« He would; give them his anſwer at Sele ben. rt 

winch, Vagiſcs, the ode | of the ambaſſadors, laughed ; 
_ turning up the palm of his hand, repied, " A 
« here will hair grow, before thou wilt fee Seieucia,” 


The ambaſſadors then returned to thet r king J: '0dcs$ 


and told him he muſt prepare for war. Mea time, tome 
F. omans eſcaped w ith difficulty from the cities 2 gartt- 
ſoned in u Mefapotam ma, and brought a ve ry Alarming ne- 
COUNT ©G3 f the « S nemy. oY They r they! "yl *. been eye⸗ 


e 3 to their ummenſe nu bert and 10 UE 


9 

„ dreadful manner of fighting, when they attacked the 
« towns.“ And, as it is uſual for fear to m agntty its 
object, they added, It is impoſſible either to eſcape 
„them when they purſue, or to take them when they 
« fly, They have a new and ſtrange fort of arrows, 
« which are ſwifter than lightning, and reach their 
© mark before you can ice they are dilel marged; nor are 
i they lets tat: is their effect, than ſwift in their courſe, 
„The offenſive arms 2 their cavalry pierce. through every 
{© thing, and the defenſive arnis are fo well tempered that 
nothing can pierce chem 


* Here the king of Pane is called Orodes, who before was call- 
ed Arſaces. Arſaces was prob ably a name common to the kings of 
that country, and Orodes the proper name of this prince. He was 
the ſon of Phraates the Second, and made his way to the crown 
through the blood of his elder brother Mithridates, For this hs 
deſervedly died the ſame kind of death. 
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The Roman ſoldiers were ſtruck with this account, and 
their courage began to dre bop. They had imagined that 
the Part hians were not different from the Armen 1ans and 
Ca ppa dcians, whom Lucullus had beaten and driven be- 
fore bim till he was weary; and confequently that the 
Hardeſt part of the ex pedit tion would be the length of the 
way, and the trouble of purſuing men who w ould never 
land an engagement. But now tl ey found hey nad war 


| 100 danger to look in the f _ witch they had not thought 
: 1nforuch that ſeveral of the prince} p- al officers were of 
„nion that Craſſus ought to ſtop, aud call a council to 


i 1 
_ 7 321 


onader whether new. meaſures ought not to be taken. 
vi this number was Caſſius the quæſtor. Beſides, the 
othſayers whiſperca, that the ſacrifices were not Accepte: 
y the gods, ad the ſigns appeared always in aulpic ious 
o the general. However, he paid no attention to them, 
o any but thoſe who were tor haitening his march. 
He was. the more. CNTR in his intentions by the 
rival. of Artavaid: Sn nr Ing of Armenia. "hat Prince 
came with fix thouſ 68 borle, which he {aid were only his 
guard. He pron niſed Cra Aus ten tnouland more, 
nocd at all points, and thirty thouſand foot, all to be 
ntamed at his own ex ene At the ſame time, he 
55 him to enter Parthia by way of Armenia, © By 


4 
01 


da — 


that means, faid he, “ you | will not only have plenty of 


rovifions, which I ſhall take care to Tupply you with; 
it your march will be ſafe, as it will he along a chain 
mountains, and a country almoſt impracticable for 
„ cavalry, in which the Parthian ſtrength conſiſts.“ Craſ- 
er ceived his tender of ſervice and his noble offer of 
eccours but coldly ; and ſaid, He ſhould march through 

[clopatamita; where he had left a number of brave 
Romans.“ Upon this the Armenian bade him adieu, 

turned to his own country. 

\s Craf 85 was paſling the Euphrates at Zeugma, he 
met with dreadful burſts of thunder, and lightnings 
Name d in 5 Fon of his troops. At the ſame time, the 
zan clouds emitted a hurricane mingled with fire, which 
eke Gown and deſtroyed great part of his bridge. 


in text he is here called Artabaſes; but, as Plutarch calls 
n Arca 6 every where afterwards, we thought it proper ts 


— 
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The place which he had marked out for a camp, Wa: 
alſo twice ſtruck with lightning. One of the gene ral 
war-horſes, richly capariſoned, running away with . 
rider, leaped into the river, and was ſeen no more. An 
it is ſaid, when the foremoſt eagle was moved, in 28 
for a march it turned back of its own accord. Bend 
theſe ill tokens, it happened that when the ſoldiers hd 
their proviſions diſtributed, after they had croſſed the ri, 
they were firſt ſerved with lentiles and ſalt, which are 
reckoned ominous, and commonly placed upon the n. 
numents of the dead. In a ſpeech of Craſſus to the arm, 
an expreſſion eſcaped him, which {truck them all with Not 
ror. He ſaid, * He had broke down the bridge, that! 
« one of them might return.” And when he ought, upon 
perceiving the impropriety of the expreſſion, to have g. 
called or explained it to the intimidated troops, his ob. 
nacy would not permit him. To which we may add, that 
in the facrifice offered for the luſtration of the army, tie 
aruſpex having put the entrails in his hands, he let then 
fall. All that attended the ceremony were ſtruck wih 
aſtoniſhment; but he only faid with a ſmile, “ See what 
6 1t is to be old ! My word, however, ſhall not flip out af 
« my hands in this manner.” 

Immediately after this, he began his ch along the 
fide of the Euphrates, with ſeven legions, near four tt. 
fand horſe, and almoſt as many of the light-armed. . 
had not gone far before ſome of his ſcouts returncd, aud 
told him, they had not found ſo much as one man in the! Ir 
excurſions ; but that there were many veſtiges of cayalr! 
who appeared to have fled as if they had been purfcl. 

Craſſus now began to be more ſanguine in his hopes, 
and the ſoldiers to hold the enemy in contempt, upi a 
ſuppoſition that they durit not ſtand an encounter, N. 
vertheleſs, Caſſius addreſſed himſelf to the general again, 
and adviſed him, “To ſecure his troops in ſome fortified 
town, till he ſhould have ſome account of the enemy that | 
might be depended upon. If he did not chooſe that, e 
% deſired him to keep along the river till he reached 8e. 
« leucia, For by this means he would be conſtantly ſup: 
« plied with proviſions from the veſſels that would follo V 
« his camp; and the river preventing his being furrou: 10- 
« ed, he would always have it in his power to fight up0" 
60 equal terms.“ 4 
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While Craſſus was weighing theſe counſels with much 


deliberation, there arrived an Arabian chief named Ari— 


amnes *, This artful and perfidious man was the princi- 
pal inſtrument of all the calamities which fortune was pre- 
paring for the ruin of Craſſus. Some of his officers who 
had ſerved under Pompey, knew how much Ariamnes was 
indebted to that general's favour, and that in conſequence 
he paſſed for a wellwiſner to the Romans. But now 
cained by the Parthian oſſicers, he concerted with them 
a ſcheme to draw Craſſus from the river and the higher 
grounds, into an immenſe plain, where he might eaſily be 
ſurrounded. For the enemy thought of nothing leſs, than 
figliting a pitched battle with the Romans. 

This barbarian, then, addreſſing himſelf to Craſſus, at 
firſt launched out into the praiſes of Pompey as his bene- 
factor, for he was a voluble and artful ſpeaker, Then he 
expreifed his admiration of ſo fine an army, but withal 
took occaſion to blame Craſſus for his delays, and the 
time he ſpent in preparing; as if weapons, and not rather 
active hands and feet, were required againſt a people, who 
nad long been determined to retire with their moſt va- 
juable effects, and with their families and friends, to the 
Scythians and Hyrcanians. * Or, ſuppoſe you have to 
*« fight,” faid he, “ you ought to haſten to the encounter, 
© before the king recover his ſpirits, and collect all his 
e forces. At preſent he has oaly ſent out Surena and 
« Sillaces to amuſe you, and to prevent your purſuit of 
„ himſelf, For his part, he will take care not to appear 
„in the field.” 

This ſtory was falſe in every circumſtance. For Orodes 
had divided his army into two parts; with one of which 
he was ravaging Armenia, to wreak his vengeance upon 
Artavaſdes ; Surena was left with the other, to make 
head againſt, the Romans. Not that the king (as ſome 
will have it) had any contempt for the Romans: for Craſ- 
!us, one of the moſt powerful men Rome had produced, 
was not an antagoniſt whom he ſhould deſpiſe, and think 
it a fairer field of honour to go and fight with Artavaſdes, 
and lay waſte Armenia. On the contrary, it is highly 


probable, it was his apprehenſions of danger which made 


him keep at a diſtance and watch the riſing event; in 


* Appian and Dion Caſſius call him Acbarus or Agbarus, 
Vol, Hl. P 
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order to which he ſent Surena before him, to make trig! 
of the enemy's ſtrength and to amuſe them with his {ra. 
tagems. For Surena was no ordinary perſon : but in 
fortune, family, and honour, the firſt after the king; and 
in point of courage and capacity, as well as in ſize and 
beauty, ſuperior to the Parthians of his time. If he 
went only upon an excurſion into the country, he had x 
thouſand camels to carry his baggage, and two hundred 
cariiages for his concubines. He was attended by a 
thouſand heavy-armed horſe, and many more of the light 
armed rode before him. Indeed, his vaſſals and ſlay: 
made up a body of cavalry little leis than ten thouſand, 
He had the hereditary privilege in his family, to put the 
diadem upon the king's head when he was crowned, 

When Orodes was driven from the throne, he reitored 
tim; and it was he who conquered for him the great 
city of Seleucia, being the firſt to ſcale the wall, and 
beating off the enemy with his own hand. Thourh he 
was then not thirty years old, his diſcernment was on ig, 
and his counſel eſteemed the beſt. Theſe were the talent. 

by which he overthrew Craſſus, who iaid himſelf open to 
his arts, firſt by a too ſanguine confidence, and afterward: 
by his fears and depreſſion under misfortunes, 

When Crailus had liſtened to the lure of Ariamnes, and 
left the river to march into the plain, the traitor led him 
a way that was ſmooth and caſy at firſt; but after a while 
it became extremely difficult, by reaſon of the deep 8 
in which he had to wade, and the ſight of a vaſt deſert 
without wood or water, which afforded no proſpect of 
repoſe or hope of refreſhment. So that his troops were 
ready to give out, not only through thirit and the diffi. 
culty of the mar ch, but through the comfortleſs and me. 
lancholy view before them of a country where there was 
neither tree nor ſtream to be ſcen, no hill to ſhelter them, 

no green herb growing, but the billows of an immenk 
lea of ſand ſurrounding the whole army. 

Theſe things gave them ſufficient reaſon to fulpect they 
were betrayed; but when the envoys of Artavaſdes ar- 
rived, there was no room to doubt it. That prince in. 
formed Craſſus, That Orodes had invaded his king- 
« dom with a great army, ſo that now he could ſend the 
«© Romans no ſuccours. Therefore he adviſed them to 
„march towards Armenia, where, with their united for- 
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« ces, they might give Orodes battle. If Craſſus did not 
e reliſh this advice, he conjured him at leaſt never to en- 
camp upon any ground favourable to the cavalry, but 
« to keep cloſe to the mountains.” Craſſus in his re- 
ſentment and infatuation would fend no anſwer in writ- 
ing; he only ſaid, He was not at leiſure now to think 
„of the Armenians, but by and by he would come ard 
« chaltiſe their king for his pertdiouſnefs,” Caſſius was 
again extremely chagrined, but would not make any 
more remonſtrances to the general, who was already ot- 

{-nded at the liberty he had taken, He applied, how- 
ever, to the barbarian in private, in ſuch terms as theſe : 

O thou vileſt of impoſtors, what malevolent demon has 
© brought thee amongſt us? By what potions, by what 
« enchantments, has thou prevailed upon Craſſus to pour 


«n — „ 


„ his army into this vaſt, this amazing deſert; a march 


1 8 
„% more fit for a Mamie robber than for a Roman ge- 


* neral ?? The barbarian who had art enough to adapt 
tunſelt to all occaſions, humbled himſelf to Caſſius, and 
encou: razed him to hold out and have patience only a 

ttle lon! ger. As for the ſoldiers, he rode about the 
ranks under a pretence of fortifying them againſt their 
tatignes, and ma ade uſe of ſeveral taunting expreſſions to 
them: 4 What, ſaid he, do you imagine that you 
are marching through Campania ? Do you expect the 
L f 1 atams, the ſtreams, tlie ſhades, the baths, aud houſes 
{of refreſhment you met with there? And will vou 
never remember that you are traverſing the barren con- 

* fines of the Arabians and Aﬀyrians ?”” Thus tlie traitor 
krone, or rather inſulted the Romans, and got ofi 
at laſt before his unpolture was diſcovered, Nor was tlus 

without the general's knowledge; he even perſuaded 
z then, that he was going upon ſome ſcheine to put 

the enemy in diforder. 

It is ſaid, that Craſſus on that day did not appear in a 
purple robe, fach as the Roman generals uſed to wear, 
a it in a black one-3 and when he perceived his miſtake, 

cut and changed it. Some of the ſtandards too were 

© el in the ground, that they could not be moved 

without the greatelt erte Craffus only laughed at the 

emen, and haſtened his march the more, making the feot 
} eep up with the cavalry, Mean time the remains of a 

connbitring party returned, with an account that their 
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comrades were killed by the Parthians, and that they ky 
eſcaped with great difficulty. At the ſame time they 
aſſured him, that the enemy was advancing with very 
numerous forces and in the higheſt ſpirits. 

This intelligence ſpread great diſmay among the troops, 
and Crafſus was the moiſt terrified of all. In his confuſion 
he had ſcarce underſtanding enough about him to draw up 
his army properly. At firſt, agreeably to the opinion of 
Caſſius, he extended the front of his infantry ſo as to oc- 
cupy a great ſpace of ground, to prevent their being ſur. 
rounded and diſtributed the cavalry in the wings, But 
toon altering his mind, he drew up the legions in a cloſe 
| {quare, and made a front every way, each front conſiſting 
of twelve cohorts. Every cohort had its troop of horſe 
allotted it, that no part might remain unſupported by the 
cavalry, but that the whole might advance with equal 
{ecurity to the charge. One of the wings was given to 
Caſſius, the other to young Craſſus, and the general placed 
himſelf in the centre. 8 

In this order they moved forward, till they came to z 
liver called Baliſſus, which in itſelf was not conſiderable, 
but the fight of it gave great pleaſure to the ſoldiers, as 
well on account of their heat and thirſt, as the fatigues 
of a march through a dry and {andy deſert. Moſt of the 
officers were of opinion that they ought to paſs the night 
there, and after having got the beſt intelligence they 
could of the number of the enemy and their order, ad- 
vance againſt them at break of day. But Craſſus, car- 
ried away by the eagerneſs of his fon, and of the cavalry 
about him, who called upon him to lead them to the 
charge, commanded thoſe who wanted refreſhment, to 
take it as they ſtood in their ranks. Before they had all 
done, he began his march, not leifurely and with proper 
pauſes, as is neceſſary in going to battle, but with a quick 
and continued pace till they came in ſight of the enemy, 
who appeared neither ſo numerous nor ſo formidable as 
they had expected. For Surena had concealed his main 
force behind the advanced guard, and to prevent their 
being diſcovered by the glittering of their armour, he 
had ordered them to cover it with. their coats or with 
fkins. | | 

When both armies were near enough to engage, and 
the generals had given the fignal, the field reſounded 
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1 
with a horrid din and dreadful bellowing. For the Par- 


thians do not excite their men to action with cornets and 
trumpets, but with certain hollow inſtruments covered 
with leather, and ſurrounded with braſs bells which they 
beat continually, The ſound is deep and diſmal, ſome- 
thing between the howling of wild beaſts and the craſh- 
ing of thunder; and it was from ſage reflection they had 
adopted it, having obſerved, that of all the ſenſes, that 
of hearing ſooneſt diſturbs the mind, agitates the paſſions, 
and unhinges the underſtanding. | 

While the Romans were trembling at the horrid noiſe, 
the Parthians ſuddenly uncovered their arms, and appeared 
like battalions of fire, with the gleam of their breaſt- 
plates and their helmets of Margian ſteel poliſhed to the 
greateſt perfection. Their cavalry too, completely armed 
in braſs and ſteel, ſned a luſtre no leſs ſtriking. At the 
head of them appeared Surena, tall and well made; but 
nis feminine beauty did not promiſe ſuck courage as he 
was poſſeſſed off. For he was dreſſed in the faſhion of 
the Medes, with his face painted, and his hair curled 
and equally parted; while the reſt of the Parthians wore 
their hair in great diſorder, like the Scythians, to make 
themſelves look more terrible. „ . 

At firſt, the barbarians intended to have charged with 
their pikes, and opened a way through the foremoſt. 
ranks ; but when they ſaw the depth of the Roman bat- 
talions, the cloſeneſs of their order, and the firmneſs of 
their ſtanding, they drew back, and, under the ap- 
pearance of breaking their ranks and diiperſing, wheeled 
about and ſurrounded the Romans. At that inſtant 
Craſſus ordered his. archers and light infantry to begin 
the charge, But they had not gone far, before they 
were ſaluted with a ſhower of arrows, which came with 
ſuch force, and did ſo much execution, as drove them 
back upon the battalions. This was the beginning of 
HH +ilorder and conſternation among the heavy-armed, 
when they beheld the force and ſtrength of the arrows, 
againſt which no armour was proof, and whoſe keen- 
E ncſs nothing could reſiſt. The Parthians now ſeparated, 
and began to exerciſe their artillery upon the Romans 
on all fides at a conſiderable diſtance ; not needing to 
ac any exact aim, by reaſon of the cloſeneſs and depth 

g t the ſquare in which their adverſaries were drawn - 
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up. Their hows were large and ſtrong, yet capable of 
bending till the arrows were drawn to the head; the 
torce they went with was conſequently very great, and 
the wounds they gave mortal, | 

The Romans were now in a dreadful fituation. If 
they ſtood fill they were pierced through; if they ad- 
vanced, they could make no repriſals, and yet were ſur: 
to meet their fate, For the Parthians ſhoot as they fly ; 
and this they do with dexterity inferior only to the Scy- 
thians. It is indeed an excellent expedient, becauſe the; 


ſave themſelves by retiring, and, by fighting all the 


while, eſcape the diſgrace of flight. 

While the Romans had any hopes that the Parthians 
would ſpend all their arrows and quit the combat, or elſe 
advance hand to hand, tliey bore their diſtreſſcs with pa- 
tience. But as ſoon as it was perceived, that behind the 
enemy there was a number of camels loaded with arrows, 
Tron wurnce the firſt ranks, after they emptied their 
_ quivers, were ſupplied, Craſſus ſeeing no end to his ſuf- 


terings, was greatly diſtreſſed. The ſtep he. took, was, 


to ſend orders to his ſon to get up with the enemy, and 
charge them, if poſſible, before he was quite ſurrounded : 
for it was principally againit him that one wing of the 
Parthian cavalry directed their efforts, in hopes of taking 
him in the rear. Upon this, the young man took thir- 
teen hundred horſe, of which thoſe he had from Cæſar 
made a thouſand, five hundred archers, and eight cchorts 
of infantry which were next at hand, and wheeled about, 
to come to the charge. However, the Parthians, whether 
it was that they were afraid to meet a detachment that came 
againſt them in ſuch good order, which ſome ſay was the 
caſe; or whether they wanted to draw young Craſſus as 
far as they poſſibly could from his father, turned their 
backs and fled*. The young man. cried out, They dare 
not fland us, and followed at full ſpeed. So did Cenſo- 
rinus and Megabacchus +; the latter a man noted for 


* Tt was their common method, not to ſtand a pitched battle with 


troops that were in any degree their match. In retreating and ad- 
vancing, as occaſion required, they knew the advantage they had in 


the ſwiftneſs of their horſes, and in the excellence of their archers. 


+ It is not eaſy to ſay what the Roman name Megabacchus could 
be the corruption of. Xylander tells us he found in an old tranfla- 
tion Cnei. Plancus. Probably that tranſlator might have the autho- 
rity of ſome manuſcript, 
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his ſtrength and courage, and the former a perſon of ſe- 


natorial dignity, and an excellent orator. Both were 
intimate friends of young Craſſus, and nearly of his 
488. 5 : 
The cayalry kept on, and ſuch was the alacrity and 
ſpirit of hope with which the infantry were inſpired, 
that they were not left behind : for they imagined they 
were only purſuing a conquered enemy. But they had 
not gone far before they found how much they were de- 
ceived. The pretended fugitives faced about, and many 
others joining them, advanced to the encounter. The Ro- 
mans, upon this, made a ſtand, ſuppoſing the enemy 
would come to cloſe quarters with them, becauſe their 
number was but ſmall, The Parthians, however, only 
formed a line of their heavy-armed cavalry oppoſite their 
adverſaries, and then ordered their regulars to gallop 
round, and heat up the ſand and duſt in ſuch a manner, 
that the Romans could ſcarce either ſee or ſpeak for the 
clouds of it. Beſides, the latter were drawn up in fo ſmall 


a compaſs, and preſſed ſo cloſe upon each other, that they 


were a very fair mark for the enemy. Their death too 
was lingering. They rolled about in agonies of pain with 
the arrows ſticking in them, and before they died, en- 
deavoured to pull out the barbed points which were en- 
tangled within their veins and ſinews; an effort that 


ſerved only to enlarge their wounds, and add to their 


Many died in this miſerable manner, and thoſe who 


ſurvived were not fit for action. When Publius * de- 
lired them to attack the heavy- armed cavalry, they ſhow- 


ed him their hands nailed to their ſhields, and their feet 


faſtened to the ground, ſo that they could neither fight 


nor fly, He therefore encouraged his cavalry, and ad- 


vanced with great vigour to the charge. But the diſpute 
was by no means upon an equality, either in reſpect of 
attack or defence. For his men had only weak and 
inort javelins to attempt the Parthian cuiraſſes, which were 
mode either of raw hides or ſteel; while the enemy's 


ſtrong pikes could eaſily make an impreſſion upon the 


naked or light-armed Gauls. Theſe were the troops i 
„hich he placed his chief confidence, and indzed be 


* Young Craflus, 
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worked wonders with them. They laid hold on the pikes 
of the barbarians, and grappling with them, pulled them 
from their horſes, and threw them on the ground, where 
they could ſcarce ſtir, by reaſon of the weight of their 
armour, Many of them even quitted their own horſes, 
and getting under thoſe of the Parthians, wounded them 
in the belly; upon which the horſes, mad with pain, 
plunged and threw their riders, and treading them under 
foot along with the enemy, at laſt fell down dead upon 
both. What went hardeſt againſt the Gauls was heat 
and thirſt, for they had not been accuſtomed to either. 
And they had loſt moit of their horſes by advancing fu- 
riouſly againſt the enemy's pikes. | 

They had now no reſource, but to retire to their in- 
fantry, and to carry off young Craſſus, who was much 
wounded. But happening to ſee a hill of fand by the way, 
they retired to it; and having placed their horſes in the 
middle, they locked their ſhields together all round, ima- 
gining that would prove the beſt defence againſt the bar- 
barians, It happened, however, quite otherwiſe, While 
they were upon plain ground, the foremoſt rauks afforded 
fome ſhelter to thoſe behind; but upon an eminence, the 
unevenneſs of the ground ſhowed one above another, and 
thoſe behind higher than thoſe before, ſo that there was 
no chance for any of them to eſcape : they fell promiſcu- 
ouſly, lamenting their inglorious fate, and the impoſſibility 
of exerting themſelves to the laſt, _ | 

Young Craſſus had with him two Greeks, named Hie- 
ronymus and Nichomachus, who had ſettled in that 
country in the town of Carre, Theſe adviſed him to re- 
tire with them, and to make his eſcape to Iſchnæ, a city 
which had adopted the Roman intereits, and was at no 
great diſtance, But he anſwered, «+ There was no death, 
«© however dreadful, the fear of which could make him 
« leave fo many brave men dying for his ſake,” At the 
{ame time he defired them to fave themielves, and then em- 
braced and diſmiſſed them. As his own hand was transfixed 
with an arrow, and he could not uſe it, he offered his fide 
to his armour-bearer, and ordered him to ſtrike the blow. 
Cenſorinus is ſaid to have died in the ſame manner. As for 
Megabacchus, he deſpatched himſelf with his own hand, 
and the other principal officers followed his example, 


The reſt fell by the Parthian pikes, after they had de- 
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fended themſelves gallantly to the laſt, The enemy did 
not make above five hundred priſoners, | | 

When they had cut off the head of young Craſſus, they 
marched with it to his father, whoſe affairs were in this 
poſture. After he had ordered his ſon to charge the Par- 
thians, news was brought him that they fled with great 
precipitation, and that the Romans purſued them with 
equal vivacity, He perceived alſo, that on his fide the 
enemy's operations were comparatively feeble ; for the 
greateſt part of them were then gone after his fon. Here- 
upon he recovered his ſpirits in ſome degree, and drew his 
forces back to ſome higher ground, expecting every mo- 
ment his ſon's return from the purſuit. . 

Publius had ſent ſeveral meſſengers to inform him of 
his danger; but the firſt had fallen in with the barbarians, 
and were cut in pieces; and the laſt having eſcaped with 
great difficulty, told him his ſon was loſt, if he had not 
large and immediate ſuccours. Craſſus was ſo diſtracted 
dy different paſſions, that he could not form any rational 
ſcheme. On the one hand, he was afraid of ſacriſicing 
the whole army, and on the other, anxious for the preſer- 
vation of his ſon; but at laſt he reſolved to march to his 
alnſtance. | 5 

Mean time, the enemy advanced with loud ſhouts and 
longs of victory, which made them appear more terrible; 
and all the drums bellowing again in the ears of the 
Romans, gave the notice of another engagement. The 
Parthians coming forward with the head of Publius upon 
a ſpear, demanded, in the moſt contemptuous manner, 
whether they knew the family and parents of the young 
man. „ For,“ ſaid they, it is not poſſible that ſo brave 
* and gallant a youth ſhould be the ſon of Craſſus, 
the greateſt daſtard, and the meaneſt wretch in the 
* world.”? | | 1 

This ſpectacle broke the ſpirits of the Romans more 
than all the calamities they had met with. Inſtead of 
exciting them to revenge, as might have been expected, 
it produced a horror and tremor which ran through the 
whole army. Nevertheleſs, Craſſus, on this melancholy 
occation, behaved with greater magnanimity than he had 
ever ſhown before. He marched up and down the ranks, 
and cried, © Romans, this loſs is mine, The fortunes and 
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glory of Rome ſtand ſafe and undiminiſhed in you. 
*© If you have any pity for me, who are bereaved of the 
5+ belt of ſons, {how it in your reſentment againſt the 
enemy. Put an end to their triumph; avenge their 
*© cruelty. Be not aſtoniſhed at this loſs ; they muſt al- 
* ways have ſomething to ſuffer, who aſpire to great 
„things. Lucullus did not pull down Tigranes, nor 
Scipio Antiochus, without ſome expence of blood. 
Our anceſtors loſt a thoufand ſhips before they reduced 
Sicily, and many great officers and generals in Italy; 
but no previous loſs prevented their ſubduing the con- 
querors. For it was not by her good fortune, but by 
* the perſeverance and fortitude with which ſhe combated 
* adverſity, that Rome has riſen to her preſent height of 
power, | 
Craſſus, though he thus cndeavoured to ammate his 

troops, did not find many to liſten to him with pleaſure. 
He was ſenſible their depreſſion {till continued, when he 
ordered them to ſhout for the battle : for their ſhout was 
feeble, languid, and unequal, while that of the barbarians 
was bold and ſtrong, When the attack began, the 
light-armed cavalry taking the Romans in flank, galled 
them with their arrows; while the heavy-armed charging 
them m front with their pikes, drove them into a nar- 
row ſpace, Some, indeed, to avoid a more painful 
eath from the arrows, advanced with the refvlution of 
deipair, but did not do much execution. All the advan- 
tage they had was, that they were ſpeedily deſpatched by 
the large wounds they received from the broad heads of 
the enemy's ſtrong pikes, which they puſhed with ſuch 
violence, that they often pierced' through two men at 
once *. SES 
The fight continued in this manner all day; and when 
the barbarians came to retire, they ſaid, © They would 
e give Craſſus one night to bewail his ſon ; if he did not 
© jn the mean time conſider better, and rather choole to 
* go and ſurrender himſelf to Arſaces, than be carried.“ 
Then they ſat down near the Roman army, and paſſed the 
night in great ſatisfaction, hoping to finiſh the affair the 
next day. | 


There is nothing incredible in this, for it is frequently done by 
the Tartars in the fame mode of fighting at this day. | 
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It was a mclancholy and dreadful night to the Romans. 
They took no care to bury the dead, nor any notice of 
the wounded, many of which were expiring in great ago- 
nies, Every man had his own fate to deplore. That 
kate appeared inevitable, whether they remained where 
they were, or threw themſelves in the night into that 
boundleſs plain. They found a great objection too, 
againſt retiring, in the wounded ; who would retard 
their flight, if they attempted to carry them off, and 


alarm the enemy with their cries, if they were left be- 


hind, 


As for Craſſus, though they believed him the cauſe, of 


all their miſeries, they wanted him to make his appearance 
and ſpeak to them. But he had covered his head, choſen 


darkneſs for his companion, and ſtretched himſelf upon the 


ground. A fad example to the vulgar of the inſtability 


o fortune; and to men of deeper thought, of the effects 
of raſhneſs and ill- placed ambition. Not contented with 


being the firſt and greateſt among many millions of men, 


ie had conſidered himfelf in a mean light, becauſe there 
were two above him. | | | 
Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caſſius, endea- 


voured to raiſe him from the ground and conſole him, 


but found that he gave himſelf entirely up to deſpair. 
g Y. up P 


They, then, by their own authority ſummoned the cen- 


turions and other officers to a council of war, in which it 


i nas reſolved that they ſhould retire. Accordingly they 


began to do fo without found of trumpet, and filently 
enough at firſt, But when the ſick and wounded per— 


ceived that they were going to be deferted, their doleful 


cries and lamentations filled the whole army with confu- 
fon and diſorder. Still greater terror ſeized them as they 


proceeded, the foremoſt troops imagining that thoſe behind 


were enemies. They often miſled their way, often ſtopped 


to put themſelves in ſome order, or to take ſome of the 


wounded off the beaſts of burden, and put others on. 


By theſe things they loſt a great deal of time; inſomuch 


that Ignatius only, who made the beſt of his way with 
three hundred horſe, arrived at Carræ about midnight. 
He faluted the guards in Latin, and when he perceived 


they heard him, he bid them go and tell Coponius who 


commanded there, that Craſſus had fought a great battle 


— 


ith the Parthians, Then, without explaining himſelf 
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farther, or acquainting them who he was, he made off 
as faſt as poſſible to Zeugma ; by which means he ſaved 
himſelf and his troop ; but, at the ſame time, was much 
blamed for deſerting his general. 1 

However, Craſſus found his advantage in the hint given 
to Coponius. That officer conſidering that the hurry and 
confuſion with which the meſſage was delivered, betoken- 
ed no good, ordered his men to arm; and as foon as he 
was appriſed that Craſſus was marching that way, he 
went out to meet him, and conducted his army into the 
town. | | | 

Though the Parthians in the night perceived the flight 
of the Romans, they did not purſue them; but at break 
of day they fell upon thoſe that were left in the camp, and 
deſpatched them, to the number of four thouſand. The 
cavalry alſo picked up many others who were ſtraggling 
upon the plain. One of the Roman officers, named Var. 
guntinus, had wandered in the night from the main body 
with four cohorts, was found next morning poſted upon 
a hill. The barbarians ſurrounded their little corps, and 
killed them all, except twenty men. Theſe made their 
way through the enemy {word in hand, who let them 
paſs, and they arrived ſafe at Carræ. 
A rumour was now brought to Surena, that Craſſus, 
with the beſt of his officers and troops had eſcaped, and 
that thoſe who had retired into Carræ, were only a mixed 
multitude not worth his notice. He was afraid, there- 
fore, that he had loſt the fruits of his victory; but not 
being abſolutely certain, he wanted better information, 
in order to determine whether he ſhould beſiege Carræ, or 
purſue Craſſus, wherever he might have fled. For this 
purpoſe he deſpatched an interpreter to the walls, who 
was to call Craſſus or Caſſius in Latin, and tell them 
that Surena demanded a conference. As ſoon as the 
buſineſs of the interpreter was made known to Craſſus, he 
accepted the propoſal. And not long after, certain 
Arabians arrived from the ſame quarter, who knew Cral- 
ſus and Caſſius well, having been in the Roman camp 
before the battle. Theſe ſeeing Caſſius upon the walls, 
told him, Surena was ready to conclude a peace wich 
« them, on condition they would be upon terms of 
« friendſhip with the king his maſter, and give up Me- 
„ ſopotamia: tor he thought this more advantageous to 
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« both, than coming to extremities.” Caſſius embraced 
the overture, and demanded that the time and place 
might be fixed for an interview between Surena and 
Craſſus; which the Arabians undertook for, and then 
rode off, | | | | 

Surena, delighted to- find that the Romans were in a 
place where they might be beſieged, led his Parthians 
againſt them the next day. Theſe barbarians treated 
them with great inſolence, and told them, if they wanted 
either peace or truce, they might deliver up Craſſus and 
Caſſius bound. The Romans, greatly afflicted at finding 
themſelves ſo impoſed upon, told Craſſus, he muſt give 
up his diſtant and vain hopes of ſuccour from the Arme- 
nians, and reſolve upon flight. This reſolution ought to 
have been concealed from all the inhabitants of Carræ 
till the moment it was put in execution. But Craſſus 
revealed it to Andromachus, one of the moſt perfidious 
amongſt them, whom he alſo choſe for his guide. From 
this traitor the Parthians learned every ſtep that was 
taken. 

As it was not their cuſtom, nor conſequently very 
practicable for them to fight in the night, and it was in 
the night that Craſſus marched out, Andromachus con- 
trived that they might not be far behind. With this 
view he art fully led the Romans ſometimes one way, ſome- 
times another, and at laſt entangled them among deep 
marſhes and ditches, where it was difficult to get either 
forward or backward, There were ſeveral who conjec- 
tured from this ſhifting and turning, that Andromachus 
had ſome ill defign, and therefore refuſed to follow him 
any farther. As for Caſhus, he returned to Carræ; and 
when his guides, who were Arabians, adviſed him to 
wait till the moon had paſſed the Scorpion, he anſwered, 
« I am more afraid of the Sagittary *.” Then making 
the beſt of his way, he got into Aﬀyria with five hun- 
dred horſe. Others finding faithful guides, reached the 
mountains of Sinnaca, and were perfectly ſecure, before 
it was light. Theſe, about five thouſand in number, were 


under the conduct of Octavius, a man of great merit and 
honour, | | 


. * Alluding to the Parthian archers. 
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Mean time day overtook Craffus, while through the 
treachery of Andromachus, he was wandering in bogs 
and other impracticable ground. He had with him only 
four cohorts of infantry, a very ſmall number of horſe, 
and five lictors. At length he regained the road with much 
labour and difficulty ; but by this time the enemy was 
coming up. He was not above twelve furlongs behind 
the corps under Octavius. However, as he could not 
Join him, all he could do was, to retire to a bull, not {9 
ſecure againſt cavalry as Sinnaca, but ſituated under thoſe 
mountains, and connected with them by a long ridge 
which ran through the plain. Octavius, therefore, could 
ſee the danger Craſſus was in, and he immediately ran 
down with a ſmall band to his aſſiſtance. Upon this, 
the reſt reproaching themſelves for ſtaying behind, de- 
ſcended from the heights, and falling upon the Parthians, 
drove them from the hill, Then they took Craſſus in the 
midit of them, and fencing him with their ſhields, boldly 
declared, that no Parthian arrow ſhould touch their ge⸗ 
neral, w nile any of them were left alive. 

Surena now perceiving that the Parthians were leſs vi- 
gorous in their attacks, and that if night came on, and 
the Romans gained the mountains, they would be entirely 
out of his reach, formed a ftratagem to get Craſſus into 
his hands. He diſmiſſed ſome of his priſoners, after they 
had heard the converſation of the Parthian folders, who 
had been inſtructed to ſay, that the king did not want 
perpetual war with the Romans, but. had rather renew 
the friendſhip and alliance by his generous treatment of 
Craſſus. After this manceuvre, the barbarians withdrew 
from the combat, and Surena, with a few of his princi- 
pal officers, advancing gently to the hill, where he un- 
ſtrung his bow, and offering his hand, invited Craſſus to 
an agreement. He ſaid, „the king had hitherto, con- 
„ trary to his inclinations; given proofs of his power, 
„but now he would with pleaſure ſhow his moderation 
« and clemency, in coming to terms with the Romans, 
« and ſuffering them to depart in peace.” ' 

The troops received this propoſal of Surena with j joy. 
But Craſſus, whoſe errors had all been owing to the Par- 
thian treachery and deceit, and thought this ſudden change 
in their behaviour a very ſuſpicious circumſtance, did 

ot accept the overture, but ſtood deliberating. Here- 
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upon the ſoldiers raiſed a great outcry, and bade him go 
down. Then they proceeded to inſults, and reproaches, 
telling him, He was very withug to expoſe them to the 
© weapons of the Parthians, but did not dare to mect 
“ them himſelf, when they had laid down their arms, 
« and wanted only a friendly conference,” _ | 

At firſt he had recourſe to entreaties, and repreſented, 
that if they would but hoid out the remainder of the day, 
they might in the night gain the mountains and rocks 
which would be inacceſſible to cavalry, At the ſame time 
he pointed to the way, and begged of them not to forego 
the hopes of ſafety when they had it ſo near. But when 
he found they received his addreſs with anger, and claſh- 
ing their arms in a menacing manner, he was terrified, 
and began to go; only turning round a moment to ſpeak 
theſe few words: “ You, Octavius, and you, Petronius, 
« and all you Roman officers that are preſent, are wit- 
© neſſes of the neceſſity I am under to take this ſtep, and 
« conſcious of the diſhonour and violence I ſuffer. But, 
„ when you are ſafe, pray tell the world that I was de- 
„ ceived by the enemy, and not that I was abandoned by 
« my countrymen.” | | 1. 

However, Octavius and Petronius would not ſtay be- 
hind; they deſcended the hill with him. His lictors too 
would have followed, but he ſeut them back. The firſt 
perſons that met him, on the part of the barbarians, were. 
two Greeks of the half breed. "They diſmounted and 
made Craſſus a low reverence, and addreſſing him in 
Greek, defired he would ſend ſome of his people to ſee 
that Surena and his company came unarmed and without 
any weapons concealed about them. Craſſus anſwered, 
© That if his life had been of any account with him, he. 
© ſhould not have truſted himſelf in their hands.“ Ne- 
vertheleſs, he ſent two brothers of the name of Roſcius 
before him, to inquire upon what footing, and how many 
of each ſide were to meet. Surena detained thoſe meſ- 
ſengers, and advanced in perſon with his principal officers 
on horſeback. 4 What is this, ſaid he, TI behold ?- 
„A Roman general on foot, when we are on horſe- 
© back ? Then he. ordered a horſe to be brought for 
him. But Craſſus anſwered, ** There was no error on 
either ſide, ſince each came to treat after the manner 
of his country,” “ Then,” ſaid Surena, © from this 
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1 moment there ſhall be peace and an alliance between 
« Orodes and the Romans; but the treaty mult be ſigned 
« upon the banks of the Euphrates: for you Romans 
« remember your agreements very ill.“ Then he offered 
him his hand; and when Craſſus would have ſent for a 
horſe, he told him, „ There was no need; the king 
« would ſupply him with one.” At the ſame time a 
horſe was brought with furniture of gold, and the equer- 
ries having mounted Craſſus, began to drive him forward, 
Ocavius then laid hold on the bridle ; in which he was 
followed by Petronius, a legionary tribune. Afterwards 
the reſt of the Romans who attended, endeavoured to 
ſtop the horſe, and to draw off thoſe who preſſed upon 
Craſſus on each ſide. A ſcuffle and tumult enſued, which 
ended in blows. Thereupon Octavius drew his {word, and 
killed one of the Parthian grooms ;z and another coming 
behind Octavius, deſpatched him. Petromus, who had 
no arms to defend him, received a ſtroke on his breaft- 
late, but leaped from his horſe unwounded. Craſſus was 

killed by a Parthian named Pomax#tiares* : though ſome 
ſay, another deſpatched him, and Pomaxæthres cut off his 
head and right hand. Indeed, all theſe circumſtances 
muſt be rather from conjecture than knowledge, For part 
of thoſe who attended, were ſlain in attempting to defend 
Craſſus, and the reſt had run up the hill oa the firit 
alarm, Sg 

After this, the Parthians went and addreſſed themſelves 
to the troops at the top. They told them, Craſfus had 
met with the reward his injuſtice deſerved; but, as for 
them, Syrena defired they would come down boldly, for 
they had nothing to fear. Upon this promiſe ſome went 
down and ſurrendered themſelves. Others attempted to 
get off in the night; but very few of thoſe eſcaped. The 
reſt were hunted by the Arabians, and either taken or put 
to the ſword. It is ſaid, that in all there were twenty 
thouſand killed, and ten thouſand made priſoners. 

Surena ſent the head and hand to Orodes in Armenia; 
notwithanding which he ordered his meſſengers to give 
it out at Seleucia, that he was bringing Craſſus alive. 
Purſuant to this report, he prepared a kind of mock 


* App:an calls him Maxæthres, and in ſome copies of Plutarch 
he is called Axathres. 
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proceſſion, which, by way of ridicule, he called triumph, 
Caius Pacianus, who, of all the priſoners, moſt reſembled 
Craſſus, was dreſſed in a rich robe in the Parthian faſhion, 
and inſtructed to anſwer to the name of Craſſus and title of 
ceneral, Thus accoutred, he marched on horſeback at 
the head of the Romans. Before him marched the trum- 
pets and lictors, mounted upon camels, Upon the rods 
were ſuſpended empty purſes, and, on the axes, heads 
of the Romans newly cut off. Behind came the Seleucian 
courtezans with muſic, ſinging ſcurrilous and farcical ſongs 
upon the effeminacy and cowardice of Craſſus. 

Theſe things were to amuſe the populace. But after 
the farce was over, Surena aſſembled the ſenate of Se- 
cucia, and produced the obſcene books of Ariſtides called 
Milgſiacc. Nor was this a groundleſs invention to blacken 
the Romans. For the books being really found in the 
baggage of Ruſtius *, gave Surena an excellent oppor- 
tunity to ſay many ſharp and ſatirical things of the Ro- 
mans, who, even in the time of war, could not refrain 
from ſuch libidinous actions and abominable books. 

This ſcene put the Seleueians in mind of the wiſe re- 
mark of Eſop. They ſaw Surena had put the Mileſian 
obſcenities in the forepart of the wallet, and behind they 
beheld a Parthian ſybaris , with a long train of carri- 
ages full of harlots ; inſomuch that his army reſembled 
tne ſerpents called ſcylalæ. Vierce and formidable in its 
head, it preſented nothing but pikes, artillery, and war- 
horſes; while the tail ridiculouſly enough exhibited pro- 
lütutes, muſical inſtruments, and nights ſpent in ſinging 
and riot with thoſe women. Ruſtius undoubtedly was to 
blame, but it was an impudent thing in the Parthians to 
der ſure the Milgſiace, when many of the Arſacidæ who 
filled the throne, were ſons of Mileſian or Ionian cour- 
tezans. | 

During theſe tranſactions, Orodes was reconciled to 
Artavaſdes the Armenian, and had agreed to a marriage 
between that prince's ſiſter and his fon Pacorus. On this 
occaſion they freely went to each others entertaiments, 
n which many of the Greek tragedies were preſented. 


One of the Bodleian manuſcripts has it Roſcius. 


} Sybaris was a town in Lucania, famous for its luxury and effa- 
mnacy, | | 
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For Orodes was not unverſed in the Grecian literature; 
and Artavaſdes had written tragedies himſelf, as well as 
orations and hiſtories, ſome of which are ftill extant. In 
one of theſe entertainments, while they were yet at table, 
the head of Craſſus was brought to the door. Jaſon, a 
tragedian of the city of Tralles, was rehearſing the 
Bacchæ of Euripides, and in the tragical adventures of 
Pentheus and Agave. All the company were expreſſing 
their admiration of the pieces, when Sillaces entering the 
apartment proſtrated himſelf before the king, and laid the 
head of Craſſus at his feet. The Parthians welcomed it 
with acclamations of joy, and the attendants, by the king's 
order, placed Sillaces at the table. Hereupon, Jaſon 
gave one of the actors the habit of Pentheus, in which 
he had appeared, and putting on that of Agave, with 
the frantic air and all the enthuſiaſm of a Bacchanal 
ſung that part, where Agave preſents the head of Pen- 
theus upon her thyrſus, fancying it to be that of a young 
lion— 1 


Well are our toils repay'd : On yonder mountain 
We pierc'd the lordly ſavage, | | 


Finding the company extremely delighted, he went 
ON-— . 


The Chorus aſks, © Who gave the glorious blow? 


Agave anſwers, „ Mine, mine is the prize“ . 


Pomaxæthres, who was fitting at the table, upon hearing 
this, ſtarted up, and would have taken the head from 
Jaſon, inſiſting that that part belonged to him and not 
to the actor. The king, highly diverted, made Pomax- 
#thres the preſents uſual on ſuch occaſions, and rewardec 
Jaſon with a talent. The expedition of Craſſus was a real 
tragedy, and ſuch was the exodium *, or farce after it. 

8 the Divine Juſtice puniſhed Orodes for his 
cruelty, and Surena for his perjury. Orodes, envying the 
glory Surena had acquired, put him to death ſoon after. 


* Exodium, in its original ſenſe, ſignified the unravelling of the 
plot, the cataſtrophe of a tragedy ; and it retained that ſenſe among 
the Greeks. But when the Romans began to act their light ſatirical 
pieces (of which they had always been very fond) after their trage- 
dics, they applied the term to thoſe pieces, 


— 1 Oo 
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And chat prince, having loſt his ſon Pacorus in a battle 
with the Romans, fell into a languiſhing diſorder, which 
turned to a dropſy. His fecond ſon, Phraates, took the 
opportunity to give lum aconite, But finding the poiſon 


worked only upon the watery humour, and was carrying 


of the diſeaſe with it, he took a ſhorter method, and 
Rrangled him with his own hands “. | 


NICIAS AND CRASSUS 
COMPARED, 


Our of the firſt things that occurs in this compariſon, 
is, that Nicias gained his wealth in a leſs exceptionable 
manner than Craſfus. The working of mines, indeed, 
does not ſeem very ſuitable to a man of Nicias's character, 
where the perſons employed are commonly malefactors 
or barbarians, ſome of which work 1n fetters, till the 
Camps and unwholeſome air put an end to their being.— 


* There have been more execrable characters, but there is not, 
perhaps, in the hiſtory of mankind, one more contempt:ble than 
that of Craſſus, His ruling paſſion was the moſt ſordid luſt of 
wealth, and the whole of his conduct, political, popular, and mili- 
tary, was ſubſervient to this, If at any time he gave into public 
munificence, it was with him no more than a ſpecies of commerce, 
By thus treating the people, he was laying out his money in the 
purchaſe of provinces. When Syria fell to his Tot, the tranſports 
he diſcovered, ſprung not from the great ambition of carrying the 
Roman eagles over the caſt: They were nothing more than the 
joy of a miſer, when he tumbles upon a hidden treaſure. Dazzled 
wich the proſpect of barbarian gold, he graſped with eagerneſs a 
command for which he had no adequate capacity, We find him em- 
barraſled by the lighteſt difficulties in his military operations, and, 
when his obſtinacy would permit him, taking his meaſures from the 
advice of his licutenants. We look with indignation on the Roman 
ſquadrons ſtanding, by his diſpoſitions, as a mark for the Parthian 
archers; and incapable of acting either on the offenſive or the defen- 
ive, The Romans could not be ignorant of the l'arthian method 
oi attacking and retreating, when they had before ſpent ſo much 
ume in Armenia. The fame of their cavalry could not be unknown 
na country where it was ſo much dreaded, It was, therefore, the 
uſt buſineſs of the Roman general to avoid thoſe countrics which 
might give them any advantage in the equeſtrian action. But rhe 
hor ſcent of eaſtern treaſure made him a dupe even to the policy of 
the barbarians; and to arrive at this the neareſt way, he Leiste 
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But it is comparatively an honourable purſuit, when pu; 
in parallel with getting an eſtate by the confiſcations of 
| Sylla, or by buying houſes in the midit of fires. Yet 
Craſſus dealt as openly in theſe things as he did in agri- 
culture and uſury. As to the other matters which he was 
cenſured for, and which he demed, namely, his making 
money of his vote in the ſenate, his extorting it from the 
allies, his over- reaching ſilly women by flattery, and his 
undertaking the defence of ill men; nothing like theſe 


things was ever imputed by Slander herſelf to Nicias. As 


to his waſting his money upon thoſe who made a trade of 
impeachments, to prevent their doing him any harm, it 
was a circumſtance which expoſed him to ridicule; and 
unworthy, perhaps, of the characters of Pericles and Ari- 
tides ; but neceſlary for him, who had a timidity in his 
nature, It was a thing which Lycurgus, the orator, 
terwards made a merit of to the people: when cenſurcd 
for having bought off one of theſe trading informers, „I 

« rejoice,” ſaid he, that after being ſo long employed 
4 zn tne aamimiuration, I am diſcovered to have given 
money, and not taken it.“ 5 

As to their expences, Nicias appears to have been more 
public-fpirited in his. His offerings to the gods, and the 
games and tragedies with which he entertained the people, 
were ſo many proofs of noble and generous ſentiments. 
It is true, all that Nicias laid out in this manner, and, in- 
Geed, his whole eſtate amounted only to a {mall part 01 
what Craſſus expended at once, in entertaining fo many 
myriads of men, and ſupplying them with bread after. 
wards. But it would be very ſtrange to me, if there ſhould 


be any one who does not perceive that this vice is nothing 


but an inequality and inconſiſtency of character; particu- 
larly when he ſees men laying out that money in an ho- 
nourable manner, which they have got diſhonourably. »4 
much with regard to their riches, 


If we conſider their behaviour in the adminiſtratlon, 


we ſhall not find in Nicias any inftance of cunning, iu- 
| Juſtice, violence, or effrontery. On the contrary, he fut- 
fered Alcibiades to impoſe upon him, and he was model. 
or rather timid in his applications to the people. Where: 
Craſſus, in turning from his friends to his enemies, and 
back again, if his intereſt required it, is juſtly accuſed 0: 
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an illiberal duplicity. Nor could he deny that he uſed 
violence to attain the conſulſhip, when he hired ruſhans 
to lay their hands upon Cato and Domitius. In the aſ- 
ſembly that was held for the allotment of the provinces, 
many were wounded, and four citizens killed. Nay, Craſ- 
ſas himſelf ſtruck a ſenator, named Lucius Annalius, who 
oppoſed his meaſures, upon the face with his fiſt (a cir- 
cumſtance which eſcaped us in his life), and drove him 
cat of the forum covered with blood. 

zut if Craſſus was too violent and tyrannical in his pro- 
ceedings, Nicias was as much too timid. His poltroonery 
and mean ſubmiſſion to the moſt abandoned perſons in the 
tate, deſerves the greateſt reproach. Beſide «Craſſus 
ſhowed ſome magnanimity and dignity of ſentiment, in 
contending, not with ſuch wretches as Cleon and Hyper- 
bolus, but with the glory of Cæſar, and the three triumphs 
of Pompey. In fact, he maintained the diſpute well with 
them for power, and in the high honour of the cenſor- 
ſip he was even beyond Pompey. For he who wants to 
ſtand at the helm, ſhould not conſider what may expoſe 
tim to envy, but what is great and glorious, and may, by 
its tuſtre, force envy to ſpeak behind. But if ſecurity and 
repoſe are to be conſulted above all things, if you are 
afraid of Alcibiades upon the 79/frum, of the Lacedzmo- 
n:ans at Pylos, and of Perdiccas in Thrace, then ſurely, 
Nicias, Athens is wide enough to afford you a corner to 
retire to, where you may weave yourſelf the ſoft crown of 
tranquillity ; as ſome of the philoſophers expreſs it. The 
love Nicias had for peace, was, indeed, a divine attach- 
ment, and his endeavours, during his whole adminiſtra- 
tion, to put an end to the war, were worthy of the Gre- 
clan humanity, This alone places him in ſo honourable a 
light, that Craſſus could not have been compared with 
him, though he had made the Caſpian Sea or the Indian 
Ocean the boundary of the Roman empire. 

Nevertheleſs, in a commonwealth which retains any 
ſentiments of virtue, he who has the lead, ſhould not give 
place, for a moment, to perſons of no principle ; he ſhould 
intruſt no charge with thoſe who want capacity, nor place 
any confidence in thoſe who want honour, And Nicias cer- 
tainly did this in raiſing Cleon to the command of the 
army, a man who had nothing to recommend him, but 
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his impudence and his bawling in the roſtrum. Ou the 
other hand, J do not commend Craſſus for advancing to 
action, in thi war with Spartacus, with more expedition | 
than prudence : though his ambition had this excuſe, tht 
he was afraid Pompey would come and ſnatch his laurel; 
from him, as Mummius had done from Metellus at Co. 
rinth. But the conduct of Nicias was very abſurd and 

mean-ſpirited *. He would not give up to his enemy the 
honour and truſt of commander m chief, while he could 
execute that charge with eaſe, and had good hopes of 
ſucceſs ; but as ſoon as he ſaw it attended with great 


danger, he was willing to ſecure himſelf, though he ex- 


1 poſed the public by it. It was not thus Themiitocles be. 


haved in the Perſian war. To prevent the advancement 
of a man to the command, who had neither capacity nor 
principle, which he knew muſt have been the ruin of his 
country, he prevailed with him, by a ſum of money, to 
give up his pretenſions. And Cato ſtood for the tribune- 
ſhip, when he ſaw it would involve him in the gre: alen 
trouble and danger. On the contrary, Nicias was willing 
enough to be general, when he had only to go agai nit” 
Minoa, Cythera, or the poor Melians; but if there was 
occaſion to fight with the Lacedzmoniaas, he put off his 
armour, and intruſted the ſhips, the men, the warlike 
ſtores, in ſhort, the entire direction of a war which re- 
quired the moſt conſummate prudence and experience, to 
the ignorance and raſhneſs of Cleon, in which he was 
not only unjuſt to himſelf and his own honour, but to the 
welfare and ſafery of lus country. This made the Athe- 
nians ſend him afterwards, contrary to his inclination, 
againſt Syracuſc. T hey thought! it was not a conviction ct 
the improbability of ſuccels, but a regard to his own eele, 

and a want of ſpirit, which made him w Ling to deprive 
them of the conqueſt of Sicily. 

There is, however, this great proof of his integrity, 
that though he was perpetually againſt war, and always 
declined the command, yet they failed not to appoigt 
him to it as the ableſt and beſt general they had. Put 
Craſſus, though he was for ever aiming at ſuch a cl harge, 
never gained one, except in the war with tlie gladla: ole; 
and that only becauſe Pompey, Metellus, and both the 


*The ſenſe requires that we ſhould read d,, not euer 
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Jucullus's were abſent. This is the more reinarkable; 
becauſe Craſſus was arrived at a high degree of authority 


and power, But, it ſeems, his beſt friends thought him 
(as the comic poet expreſſes it) 


In all trades ſkill'd, except the trade of war, 


However, this knowledge of his talents availed the Ro- 
mans but little; his ambition never let them reſt, till they 
aſſigned him a province. The Athenians empioy ed Ni- 
cias againſt his inclination; and it was againſt the incli- 
ation of the Romans, that Craſſus led them out. Craſſus 
volved his country in misfortunes ; but the misfortuncs 
of Nicias were owing to his COUNTT; 
Nevertheleſs, in this reſpect, it is eaſter to commend 
Nicias, than to blame Craſſus. The capacity and ſkill of 
the former, as a general, kept him from being drawn away 
with the vain hopes of his countrymen, and he declared 
from the firſt that Sicily could not be conquered: the latter 
_ out the Romans to the Parthian war, as an eaſy un- 
rtaking. In this he found himſelf ſadly deceved ; y ct his 
aim was great. While Cæſar was ſubduing the W. eſt, the 
Gauls, the Germans, and Britain, he attempted to penetrate 


to the Indian Ocean on the Eaſt, and to conquer all A ſia; 


th _ which Pompey and Lucullus would have effected, if 
they had been able. But though they were both engaged in 
he ſame deſigns, and made the ſame attempts with Craſſus, 
Heir om ſtood unimpeached, both as to EG GARY Ae 
5 probity. If Craſſus was oppoſed by one of the tri— 
zancs in his Parthian expedition, Pompey was oppoſed by 
tue ſenate, when he got Aſia for his province. And when 
Cæſar had routed three hundred thouſand Germans, 
Cato voted that he ſhould be given up to that injured 
people, to atone for the violation of the peace, But the 
Roman people, paying no regard to Cato, ordered a 
e, on to the gods, for fifteen days, and thought 
ny es happy in the advantage gained. In what raps 
es then would they have been, and for how many 
(ays would they have offered ſacrifices, if Craſſus could 
nave ſent them an account from Babylon, that he was 
'1ctorious ; and if he had proceeded from thence through 
Mela Perſia, Hyrcania, Suſa, and Bactria, and reduced 
tzem to the form of Roman provinces. For, according 
o Euripides, if juſtice muſt be violated, and men can- 
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now fit down quiet and eontented with their preſent po. 
ſeſſions, it ſhould not be for taking the ſmall town of Scan. 
dia, or razing ſuch a caſtle as Mende; nor yet for going 
in chaſe of the fugitive Aginctz, who, like birds, have 
retired to another country: the price of injuſtice ſhould 
be high; ſo ſacred a thing as right ſhould not be invaded 
for a trifling conſideration, for that would be treating it 
with contempt indeed. In fact, they who commend 
Alexander's expedition, and decry that of Craſſus, judge 
of actions only by the event. 
As to their military performances, ſeveral of Nicias's 
are very conſiderable. He gained many battles, and was 
very near taking Syracuſe, Nor were all his miſcarriages 
ſo many errors; but they were to be imputed partly to 
his ill health, and partly to the envy of his countrymen at 
home. On the other hand, Craſſus committed fo many 
errors, that Fortune had no opportunity to ſhow him any 
favour ; wherefore we need not ſo much wonder that the 
Parthian power got the better of his incapacity, as that 
his incapacity prevailed over the good fortune of Rome. 
As one of them paid the greatelt attention to divina- 
tion, and the other entirely diſregarded it, and yet butt 
periſhed alike, it is hard to ſay whether the obſervation 
of omens is a ſalutary thing or not. Nevertheleſs, to err 
on the fide of religion, out of regard to ancient and re- 
ceived opinions, is a more pardonable thing than to err 
through obſtinacy and preſumption. | 
Craſſus, however, was not ſo reproachable in his exit. 
He did not ſurrender himſelf, or ſubmit to be bound, nor 
was he deluded with vain hopes ; but in yielding to the 
inſtances of his friends, he met his fate, and fell a victim to 
the perfidy and injuſtice of the barbarians. Whereas Ni- 
cias, from a mean and unmanly fondneſs for life, put 
himſelf in the enemy's hands, by which means he came 
to a baſer and more diſhonourable end. | 
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Ir 'T 15 not d AL All allon! ſt: 18 t. E F Ortune, 111 the variety 
of her We ae through a + B05 of numdvertely ages, hap- 
pens often to hit upon the ſame point, and to produce 
cyents perfectly ſimilar. For, if the number of events be 
inſinite, Fortune may ealily furniſh herſelf with parallel 
in fuch abundance of matter: if their number be lim! ited, 
there mult nec eſſarily bc a return of the fame occurrenccs, 
when the whole is run through. 

Some there are who take a pleafure in co betting tivoſe 
accidents and adventures they have met with in hiſtory or 
converiation, winch have ſuch a characteriſtical like aeſs, 
ws to appear the effects of reaſon and foreſight. For ex- 
ample there were two eminent perſons of the name of 
Attis *; the one a Syrian, the other an Arcadian, who 
were both killed by a boar, There were two Ad ons, 
one of which was torn in Piece 3 by huis dogs, and the other 
by his 8 in Ot the two Scipios, one conquered Car- 
thage, and the other demolitied it. Troy was taken 
thee times + the firlt time by Hercules, on account of 
Laomeden's borſes; the ſecond time by Agamemnon, 
through means of the wooden Horſe ; the third by Cha- 
ridemus, a horſe happening to ſtand in the way, 1 hin. 
dering the Trojans from ſhutting the gates fo 9 quickly 


1 


* Pauſantas. in his Achaics, ment ions one Attis or A! tes, the {on 
C 8 e Phry egian, who introduced the worſhip of the mother of 
tis rods among the Lid dans. He was hiniſelf under a natural inca- 
pacity ol having children, and therefore he might pollib!y v be the £; it 
WI: 9 BE opoſed chat all the ne of that goddeſs i} ſhould be eunucls. 
25 as adds, that Tuptter, di plcalcckat his being fo Grin ataſayourite 
with her. 1 n- 2 boar, which 7 a the fields, and flew Attis, as 


weh as many of the Lydians Me know nothing of any other Attis. 
4 e n, the bon of Ariſteæus 110 torn in pieces by his own 


0 8, and Acteon, the ſon of Me Jet Hus, Dy the Bacchladæ. Sce the 
WS. al aſt UP 0 4 „ollonlus, Book Iv. 
t Theſe are all wooden inſtances of events, being under the 
: "dans of an intelligent being. Nay, they arc ſuch puerilities as 
+ uy himſelf res ver gave into. 
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they ſhould have done. There. are two cities that bear 
the names of the moſt odoriferous plants, Ia * and Smyrna, 


Violet and Myrrh, and Homer is faid to have been born in 


the one, and to have died in the ether. To theſe inftances 


we may add, that ſome of the generals who have been the 
greateſt warriors, and have exerted their capacity for ſtra- 
tagem in the moſt ſucceſsful manner, have had but one 
eye; I mean Philip, An itigonus, Hannibal, and Sertorius, 
whoſe life we are now going to write. A man whoſe 
conduct, with reſpect to women, was preferable to that of 
Philip, who was more faithful to his friends than Anti. 
gonus, and more humane to his enemies than Hannibal; 
but, though he was inferior to none of them in capacity, 
he fell ſhort of them all in ſucceſs. Fortune, indeed, was 
ever more cruel to him than his moſt jinveterate and avoyw- 
ed enemies; yet he ſhowed himſelf a match for Metellus 
in experience, for Pompey in noble daring, for Sylla in 
his victories, nay, for the whole Roman pcople i in power; 
and was all the while an exile and a fojourner among bar- 
Daria 18. | 
The Grecian 1150 who, we think, moſt reſembles 
tim, is Eumenes of Cardia g. Both of them excelled in 


point of generalihip.; in all the art of ſtratagem, as well 


as courage. Both were baniſhed their own countries, and 
com manded armies in <a And both had to center d 
with Fortune, who perſecuted them ſo violently, that at 
laſt they were aſſaſſinated through the treachery of thor 
very perſons whom they had ofa led to victory. 
uintus Sertorius was of a reſpectable family in the 
town of Nurſia, and country of the Sabines. Having loſt 
his father when a child, he had a liberal education given 
him by his mother, w kom on that account he always lovec 
with the greateſt tenderneſs. Her name was Rhea. He 
was ſufficiently qualified to ſpeak in a court of juſtice; and 
by his abilities that way gained ſome intereſt, when but a 
vouth, in Rome itſelf. But his greater t talents for the 
camp, and his ſucceſs as a ſoldier, turned his ambition into 
that channel, 


* Some ſuppoſe Ios to have been an iſland rather than a town. 


But if it was an iſland, there might be a town in it of the fame name; 


which was often the * in the Greek iſlands, 
+ In the Thracian Cherſoneſus. 


4 
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He made his firſt campaign u under Cæœpio *, when the 
Cimbri and Teutones broke into Gaul. The Romans 
fought a b. Wye in which their behaviour was but indif- 
fore ut, and they were put to the rout. On this pecaſion 
gertorius loſt Ins horle, and received many wounds him- 
ſelf, yet he ſwam the river Rhone, armed as he was with 
his breaſtplate and ſhield, in ſpite of the violence of the 
torrent. Such was his itreagth of body, and ſo much had 
he am gy en that ſtrength by exerciſe. 

The fame enemy came on a ſecond time, with rick pro- 
digious numbers, and ſuch dreadful menaces, that it was 


difficult to prevail with a Roman to keep his poſt, or to 


obey his general. Marius had then the command, and 
Sertortus offered his ſervice to go as a ſpy, and bring him 
an account of the enemy. For this purpoſe, he took a 
Gauliſh habit, and having learned as much of the IADEUAgE 
a5 1 night falfcs for common addreſs, he mingled with th 
rharians. When he had ſeen and heard enough to let 


un into the meaſures they were taking, he returned to 


Marius who honoured him with the eſtablihéd rewards. of 


valour; and, during that whole war, he gave ſuch proofs 
ef his courage and capacity, as raiſed him to diſtinction, 
and perfectly gained him the confidence of his genernl. 
After the war with the Cimbri and Teutones, he was 
{cnt as a legionary t! une, under Didius into Spain, and 
took up his wiater- quarters : Caitulo r, a city of the 


| Celtibertans, The ſoldiers | 5 in great plenty, behaved 


in an inſolent and diſorderly manner, and commonly drank 
latoxication. The barbarians ſeeing this, held them 
eontempt; and one night having got aſſiſtance from 
he ir neighbours the Gyriſcnians 7 they entered the 
houlſcs where chey were quartered, and put them to the 
word, Sertorius, with a few more, having found means 


In the printed text it is Si io; but two manuſcripts give us 
Cee. Aud it certainly was Q. Scrvilius Cæpio, who, with the con- 
fut Cu. Xlallius, was defeated by the Cimbri, in the fourth year of 
the hundred and ſixty-eighth Oly mpiad, a hundred and three years 
butore the Chriſtian era. 

town of New Caſtile, on the confines of 3 
1 Phe Gyriſcenians being a people whom we know nothing of, it 
his been conjectured that we ſhould read Oriftzns, The Oriſiane 
were of that diſtrict. See Cellarius. 
Qz 
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_ 58 4 ar the vpn Sony 1155 n 1 he marched. round t 
town, and finding the gate 2 mat which the Gyril enlan 
had been privately admitted, he entered; but took care 
not to commit the ſame cre they had done. He placed 
a guard there, made himſelf maſter of all quarters of t 
town, and flew all the los who were able to beat 
arms. e this execution, he ordered his ſoldiers to lan 
uſide their own arms and cloth CS, and take theſe: of the 
Earbarians, and to follow him in that form to rhe ys | 
ine Gyriſcenians: The people, deceived by Luc ſuit 

rmour and habits they were acquainted wi ith, Opens 
their gates, and ſallied forth in expectation of maeetin 
their friends and fellow- citizens in: Fi the joy of ſucce{ 
ihe conleguence of which was, that NE greateſt part of 
them were cut in pieces at the. gates: the reſt furrendered 
nd vere fold as ſlaves. | 

Dy this manœuvre, the name of Sertorius became 8 
jacus in Spain; and upon his return to Rome, he Was ap- 
pointed quæſtor in the Ciſalpine Gaul. That appoint 
ment was a very ſeaſona able one; for the Marian war {co 
breaking out, and Sertorius being employed to Jevy troop: 
and to provide arms, he procecacd 1 in that commiſion 
with ſuch expedition and activity, that, while ctieminacy 
and ſupinencis were ſpreading among the reſt of the Re 
man youth, he was conſidered as a man of fpirit and cu- 

erpriſe. . 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate, when he arri: ved 
at the degree of general. His perſonal exploits were ! 
great, and he faced danger in the moſt fearleſs mann 
in conſequence of w Lich he had one of his eyes firn ak 0 out, 
This, however, he a'wa ays gloried in. He ſaid, oth: 
did not always carry about with them the eee | 
Ladges of their valour, but ſometimes laid afide the 
chains, their truncheons, and coronets ; 11 he hac 
perpetually the evidences of his bravery oat him, and 
thoſe who ſaw his nusfortune, at the ſame time beh. 2s If 
courage, The people, too, treated him with the hi, BE 
reſpect. When he entered the theatre, they received | 
with the loudeſt plaudits and acclamations z bee 
which officers diſtinguiſhed for their age and achieveme:t 


did not eaſily obtain, 


'C 
|t 


t. 
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Vet when he ſtood for ho office of Io of the peo— 


ple, he loſt it through the oppoſition of Sylla's faction; 


which was the chic f cauſe of his perpetu: | eamity. ag TP 
Sha. When Marius was overpowered by Sylla, and fled 
or his lite, and Sylla was gone to carry on the war agaiiir 
'chrid hon. Octavius, one of the confuls, remained 1a 


Sylla's 11 e 3 but Cinna, the other conſul, whoſe tem- 


er was reſt! 18 and ſeditious, endeavo! urcd to revive the 
linking faction of Marius. Sertorius joined the latter; 
the rather hecauſe he perceived that Octavius did not 
act with vigour, and that he diſtruſted the friends ot 


1 
1 
1 
j 


. 1 11 > 
IVillilse. 


Some time after, a great battle was fought by the con- 


ſuls in the forum, in which Octavius was victorious, and 


Cinna and Sertorius having loſt not much lefs than ten 
thouland men, were forced to fly. But, as there was a 
number of troops ſcattered up and down in Italy, they 
gained them by promiſes, and with that addition found 
themſelves able to make head againſt Octavius again. AT 
the fame time Marius arrived from Africa, and offered to 
range himſelf under the banners of Cinna, as a private 
man under the conſul. he officers were of opinion that 

they ought to receive him; only Sertorius oppoſed it. 
W. neither it was that he thought Cinna would not pay ſo 
much attention to him, when he had a man of ſo much 
greater name, as a general, in his army; or whether he 
feared the cruelty of Marius would throw all their ak- 


fairs into confuſion again; as he indulged his reſentments 


without any regard Is juſtice or e een Whenever he 


had the advantage. He remonſtrated, that as they were 


already ſuperior 1 to the enemy, they bad not much left to 
do; but if they admitted Marius among them, he would 
ro them of all the honour and the power at the ſame 
ume, for he could not endure an aſſociate in command, 
and was treacherous in ev ery thing where his own tereſt 
was concerned, 

Cinna anſwered, that the ſentiments of Sertorius were 
pert ectly right, but that he was athamed, and indeed 
anew not how to reject Marius, when he 8 invited him 

o take a part in the direction of aſſairs. Sertorius re- 

pled, “ imagined that Marius had come of his own 

* accord into Italy, and pointed out to you what in that 
* caſe was moſt expedient for you to do: but, as he 
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came upon your invitation, you ſhould not have deli 
„ berated * a moment whether he was to be admitted or 
* not. You ſhould have received him immediately, 
rue honour leaves no room for doubt and häeſita- 
„ tion. 

Cinna then ſent for Marius ; and the forces being di. 
vided into three parts, each of theſe three great officers, 
had a command. When the war was over, Cinna and. 
Marius gave into every kind of infolence and cruelty, 
Sextorius alone neither put any man to death to glut lis 

on revenge, nor commuted any other outrage : on the 
contrary, he reproached Marius with his favage procecd- 
ings, and applying to Cinna- in private, prevailed with 
him to make a more moderate uſe of his power. At laſt, 
finding that the ſlaves whom Marius had admitted his 
tclow-toldicrs, and afterwards employed as the guards of 
his tyranny f, were a ſtrong and numerous body; and 
that partly by order or permiſſion of Marius, partly by 
ir native ferocity, they proceeded to the greateſt ex- 


; gr» 8 Ws. = 6 Re ow» . 
4 ceſſes, killing their maſfers, abuſing their miſtreſies, anc 
lt violating the children; he concluded, that theſe outrages 


were infupportable, and ſhot them all with arrows in their 
camp, though their number was not lefs than four thou- 
ſand. 5 
6 After the death of Marius, the aſſaſſination of Cinna 
ff that followed it, and the appointment of young Marius 
to the conſulſhip, contrary to the will of Sertorius and 
the laws of Rome, Carbo, Scipio, and Norbanus carried 
on the war againſt Sylla, now returned to Italy, but with- 
out any ſuceeſs. For ſometimes the officers bchaved in a 
mean and daſtardly manner, and fometimes the troops de- 
ſerted in large bodies. In this caſe Sertorius began to 
think his preſence of no importance, as he faw their at- 
fairs under a miſerable direction, and that perſons of the 
leaſt underſtanding had moſt power. He was the more 
confirmed in this opinion, when Sylla encamped near 
Scipio, and amuſing him with careſſes, under pretence ot 
an approaching peace, was all the while corrupting his 
troops. Sertorius advertiſed Scipio of it ſeveral times, 
and told him what the event would be, but he nevi 
liſtened to him, 


* 


* Qui deliberant deſciverunt. Tacit. 
+ The Bardiæunt. 
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Then giving up Rome for loſt, he retired with the ut. 
moſt expedition into Spain; hoping, if he could get the 
government there into his hands, to be able to afford pro- 
tection to ſuch of his friends as might be beaten in Italy, 
He met with dreadful ſtorms on his w ay, and when he 
came to the mountains adjoining to Spain, the barbaria 1s 


inſiſted that he-ſhould pay toll, and purchaſe nis paſſage 


over them. Thoſe that attended him were fired with in- 
dig: nation, and thought it au i. ulufferable thing for a Ro- 
man proconſul to pay toll to ſuch a crew of barbarians; 
But he made light of the ſceming diſgrace, and ſaid, 
« Time was the thing he purch- ated, than which nothing” 
« in the world could be more precious to a man engay ed 
in great attempts.“ He therefore ſatisfied the demands 
of the mountamcers, and paſſed over into Spain without 
loſing a moment, 

He found the country very populous, and abounding 
in youth fit for war, but at the ſame time the people, 
oppreſſed by the avarice and rapacity of former governors, 
were ill-diſpoſed towards any Roman government what- 
ever. To remove this averſion, he tried to gain the bet- 
az ſort by his affable and obliging manner, and the po- 
pulace by lowering the taxes. But his excuſing them 
from providing quarters for the ſoldiers, was the moſt 
azrecable meaſure, For he ordered his men to paſs the 
winter in tents 2 ithout the walls, and he ſet them the ex- 
ample. He did not, however, place his whole dependence 
upon the attachment of the barbarians. Whatever Ro- 
mans had ſettled there, and were fit to bear arms, he in- 
corporated with his troops; he provided ſuch a variety of 
warlike machines, and built ſuch a number of ſhips, as 


kept the cities 1n awe ; and though his addreſs was mild 


and gentle in peace, he made himfſelf formidable by his 
preparations for war. | 

As ſoon as he was informed that Sylla had ads him- 
ſelf maſter of Rome, and that the faction of Marius and 
Carbo was entirely ſuppreſſed, he concluded that an army 
would ſoon be ſent againſt Bim under the conduct of an 
able general. For this reaſon he ſent Julius Salinator, 


with fix thouſand foot, to block up the paſſes of the ; 


Pyrenees. Tn a little time Caius Annius arrived on the 
part of Sylla; ; and ſeeing it impoſſible to diſlodge Salina- 
wr, he ſat down at the foot of the mountain, not knows- 
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ing how to procced. While he was in this perplexity, 
one Calpurnius, ſurnamed Lenarius, aſſaſſinated Salinator, 
and his troops thereupon quitting the Pyrenees, Annius 
paſſed them, eaſily repulſing with his great army the few 
that oppoſed him. Sertorius, not being in a condition to 
give him battle, retired with three thouſand men to New 
Carthage; where he embarked, and croſſed over to Aﬀrica. 
The Mauruſian coaſt was the land he touched upon; and 
his men going on ſhore there to water, and not being upon 
their guard, the barbarians fell upon them, and killed a 
conſiderable number; ſo that he was forced to make back 


for Spain. He found the coaſts guarded, and that it was 


impracticable to make a deſcent there; but having met 


with ſome veſſels of Cilician pirates, he perſuaded them 
to join him, and made his landing good in the Iſle of 


Pityuſa“, forcing Jus way through the guards which An- 
nius had placed there. 

Soon after, Annius made his appearance with a nume- 
rous fleet, on board of which were five thouſand men. 
Sertorius ventured to engage him ; though his veſſels were 
ſmall, and made rather for fwift ſailing than ſtrength. Bur 
a violent weſt-wind ſpringing up, raiſsd ſuch a ſtorm, the 
the greateſt part of Scrtorius's ſhips, being too light to 
bear up againſt it, were driven upon the rocky ſhore, 
Sertorius himſelf was prevented by the ſtorm from making 
his way at ſea, and by the enemy from landing; fo that 
he was toſſed about by the waves for ten days together, 
and at laſt eſcaped with great difficulty. | 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among ſome 
ſcattered iſlands in that quarter. There he landed; but 
finding they were without water, he put to fea again, 

roſſed the Straits of Gades, and keeping to tne right, 
landed a little above the mouth of the river Betis, winch 
running through a large track to diſcharge itſelf in the 
Atlantic Ocean, gives name to all that part of Spain 
through which it paſſes T. There he found ſome mariners 
lately arrived from the Atlantic Iſlands T. Theſe are two 
in number, ſeparated only by a narrow channel, and are 
at the diſtance of four hundred leagnes || from the African 


* Now Tvica, 

+ Betica, now Arda!:fia. 

7 The Canaries. 

In the original, zu Land fur legs. 
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eoalt, They are called the Fortunato Iſlands. Rain fel- 
dom falls there, and when it does, it falls moderately ; 
but they generally have ſoft breezes, which ſcatter ſuch 
rich dew 's, that the foil is not only good for ſowing and 
planting, „ but ſpontaneouſly produces the moſt excellent 
truits, and thoſe in ſuch abundance, that the inhabitants 

have nothing more to do than to indulge themſelves in the 
enjoyment of eaſe. The air is always pleaſant and falu- 
brious, through the happy temperature of the ſeaſons, and 
ticir inſenſil Je tranſition into each other. For the nortli 
and eat winds which blow from our continent, in th2 
uns fe track they have to paſs, are diſſipated and loſt: 
wü 2 the fea winds, that 18, the ſouth and the weſt, bring 
with them from the ocean ſlight and gentle ſhowers, but 
oftener only a refreſhing noiiture, whic 1 imperceptibly 


1 


ſcatters plenty on their plains. So that it is generally 


believe d, eren among the barbarians, that theſe are the 
Etylian Fic Ids, and. the Seats of the Bleſſed ' Which He- 


mer has deſcribed in all the charms of verſe * 
8 g thel de ol [t de- 
DECLLO rius lar ing thele won ers, CO! aceive 2 rong — 
2 to fix himſelf in thoſe iſſands, where he might live in 
od fect tranqui ity, at a diſtance from the evils of tyranny 


and war, The Cilicians, who wanted neither peace nor 


repoſe, but riches and f. 20118, no ſooner perceived this, 
than thcy bore away for 3 to reſtore Aſcalis, the "hs 
ci: Iphtha, to the throne of Mauritania. Sertorius, far 
from giving himſelf up to deſpair, reſolved to go and 


alli the people who were at war with Aſcalis, in order 


to open to his troops another proſpect in this new em- 
ployment, and to prevent their relinquithing him for want 
of lupport. His arrival was very acceptable to the Moore, 
2 by he ſoon beat Aſcalis in a pitched battle; after Which 
he beſieged him in the place to which he retired. 
5 Sylla interpoſed, and ſent Paccianus with 
A 2 Hle force to the aſſiſtance of Aſcalis. Sertorius 
mectiag him in the field, defcated and killed him; and 
has ing Tucorporated his troops with his own, afſau! ted and 
took the city of Tingis , whither Aſcalis and his bro- 


Odyſf. IV. 
+ ln e text Ticene. Strabo tells us, the barbarians call! bi 
Tivga, that Artemidorus gives it the name of Linza, and E 
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thers had ficd for refuge. The Africans tell us, the body 
of Antzus hes there; and Sertorius, not giving credit to 
what the barbarians related of his gigantic ſize, opened 
tus tomb for ſatisfaction. But how great was his ſurpriſe, 
when ( according to the account we have of it) he beheld 
a body ſixty cubits long“. He immediately offered ſa- 
critices, and cloſed up the tomb; which added greatly to 
the reſpect and reputation it had before. 

The pcople of Tingis relate, that after the death of An- 
teus, Hercules took his widow 'Vinga to his bed, and had 
by her a ſon named Sophax, who reigned over that coun- 
try, and founded a city, to which he gave his mother's 
name. They add, that Diodorus, the fon of Sophax, ſub- 
dued many African nations with an army of Greeks, which 
he raiſed out of the colonies of Olbians and Myceneans, 
ſettled here by Hercules. Theſe particulars we mention 
for the ſake of Juba, the belt of all royal hiſtorians ; for 
ne is {aid to have been a deſcendant of Sophax and Diodo- 
rus, the fon and grandſon of Hercules, 

Sertorius having thus cleared the field, did no ſort of 
harm to thoſe who ſurrendered themſelves or placed a 
confidence in him. He reitored them their poſlefiions 
and cities, and put the government in their hands again; 
taking nothing for himſelf but what they voluntarily of- 
fered him. | | 

As he was deliberating which way he ſhould next turn 
bis arms, the Luſitanians ſent ambaſſadors to invite him 
to take the command among them. For they wanted a 
general of his reputation and experience, to {upport them 
againſt the terror of the Roman eagles; and he was the 
only one on whole character and firmneſs they could pro- 
perly depend. Indeed, he is ſaid to have been proof 
againſt the impreſſions both of pleaſure and fear; intrepid 


GC 


in time of danger, and not too much elated with more 


* Tf it did not appear ſrom Strabo, that Plutarch has here only 
copied the fable of Gabinius, concerning the ſtature of Antæus, we 
{ſhould be inclined to think that there wa an error in the text, and 
that inſtcad of nuova, We ſhould read 12 N, referring the par- 
ticiple to rl, immediately preceding. We the more readily give 


into this opinion, as the antiques of Hercules and Antæus do not 


repreſent the latter more in proportion than half a cubit higher than 
the former. And if we are to believe, at the ſame time, that Her- 
eules, after he had killed Antæ us, had cönnections with his wideW, 
that muſt confirm us in the altered reading. | 


2. 
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protpe rous fortune; in any great and ſudden attempt as 
Caring as any general of his time, and where art and con- 
trivance, as well as deſpatch, e neceſſary, for ſeizing 
1 paſs, or ſecuring. 4 ſtrong hold, one of the greateſt ma- 
ers of ſtratagem in the world; noble and generous in 
rewarding g rreat actions, and in ' puniſhing offences very 
moderate 
It is nes tits treatment of the Spaniſh hoſtages 1 in the 
[ater part of his life, which bore fuch ſtrong marks of 
cruelty and revenge, feems to argue that the e he 
ſhowed before, was not a real virtue in lim, but only a 
retended 0: ice, taken up to ſuit his occaſions. I think, 
e that the virtue which is ſincere, and founded upon 
reaſon, can never be ſo conquered by any ſtroke whatever, 
as to give place to the oppoſite vice. Yet diſpoſitions 


iturally humane and good, by great and undeſerved 


ca cala miti les, may poſſi ly he ſoured a little, and the man 


may change with his fortune, This, I am perſuaded, was, 


the caſe of Sertorius ; when fortune forſook him, his dif- 
nofition was ſharpened by Glappontime ent, and he became 
. vere to thoſe who injured or betrayed him. 

At pretent; having accepted the invitation to Luſitania, 
he took his voyage from Africa thither. Upon his arrival, 
de was inveſted with full authority as general, and levie 
fy ces, with which he reduced the neighbouring provin- 
ers. Numbers voluntarily came over to him, on account 
of his reputation for clemency, as well as the vigour of his 
proceedings. And to theſe adrant; ages he added artifice 

o amuſe and gain the people. 

That of the hind was none of the leaſt“. Spanus, a 
countryman who lived in thoſe parts, happening to fall 
ia with a hind which had newiy yeaned, and which was 
lying from the hunters, failed in his attempt to take her; 
bat, charmed with the uncommon colour of the faw n, 


which was a perfect white, he purſued and took it. By 


good fortune Sertorius had his camp in that neighbour- 
hood; and whatever was brought to him, taken in hunting, 
or of the productions of the field, he received with plea- 
ture, and returned the civility with intereſt, The coun- 


tryman went and offered him the fawn. He received this 


prelent like the reft, and at firſt took no extraordinary 


*-Sortcrizs bad learned theſe arts of Marius. 
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notice of it. But in time it became ſo tractable and fond 


of him, that it would come when he called, follow him 
wherever he went, and learned to bear the hurry and tu— 
mult of the camp. By little and little he brought the peo. 
ple to believe there was ſomething ſacred and myſterious in 
the affair; giving it out, that the fawn was a gift from 


Diana, and that it diſcovered to him many important ſc. 


crets, For he knew the natural power of ſuperſtition over 
the minds of the barbarians. In purſuance of his ſcheme, 
when the enemy was making a private eruption into the 
country under his command, or perſuading ſome city to 


revolt, he pretended'the fawn had appeared to him in a 


dream, and warned him to have his forces ready. And it 
ne had intelligence of ſome victory gained by his officers, 
ne uſed to conceal the meſſenger, and produce the fawn 
crowned with flowers for its good tidings; bidding the 
people rejoice, and ſacrifice to the gods, on account of 
{ome news they would ſoon hear, N 

By this invention he made them ſo tractable, that they 
obeyed his orders in every thing without heſitation, no 
longer confidering themſelves as under the conduct of a 


ſtranger, but the immediate direction of heaven. And 
the aſtoniſhing increaſe of his power, far beyond all they 
could rationaily expect, confi med them in that perſua- 
ion. For, with two thouſand fix hundred men, whom 
ne called Romans (though among them there were ſeven 
tundred Africans, who came over with him), and an ad- 
dition of four thouſand light-armed Luſitanians, and ſe- 
ven hundred horſe, he carried on the war againſt four 
Roman generals, who had a hundred and twenty thou- 
{and foot, fix thouſand horſe, two thouſand archers aud 
ſlingers, and cities without number under their command; 
though at firſt he had twenty cities only. Neverthieleſs, 
with ſo trifling a force, and ſuch ſmall beginnings, hie 
ſubdued ſeveral great nations, and took many cities. Ot 
the generals that oppoſed him, he beat Cotta at fea in 


the Straits over-againſt Mellaria; he defeated Phidius“ 


* Xylander has it Didius, which is agreeable to ſome manuſcripts; 
Cruſerius, upon conjecture only, reads it Aufidius, But. «5 the 
learned Moſes Du Soul obſerves, there is a corrupt and infign:h-ant 
Tg in the text,—Keſravusxney Ts b Jar 98 Fand thence he con- 
cludes, with ſome degree of probability, that we ſhould read Pur flu 
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who had the chief command in Bztica, and killed four 


thouſand Romans upon the banks of the Betis. By his 
quæſtor he beat Domitius and Lucius Manhus*, procenſul 


of the other Spain; he likewiſe flew 'Thoranius +, one of 
the officers ſent againſt him by Metellus, together with his 
whole army. Nay, Metellus himſelf, a general of as great 
reputation as any the Romans then had, was entangled by 
him in ſuch difficulties, and reduced to ſuch extremities, 
that he was forced to call in Lucius Lollius f-om Gallia 
Narbonenſis to his aſſiſtance, and Pompcy the Great was 
ſent with another army from Rome with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, For Metellus knew not what meaſures to take 
againſt ſo daring an enemy, who was continually haraſſing 


him, and yet would not come to. a pitched battle, and 


who, by the lightneſs and activity of his Spaniſh troops, 
turned himſelf into all manner of forms. He was 1uth- 
ciently ſkilled, indeed, in fet battles, and he command: d 
a firm heavy-armed infantry, which knew how to repa'ſe 


and bear down any thing that would make head againſt 
them, but had no cxperience in climbing mountains, or 


capacity to vie in flying and purſuing men as ſwift as the 
wind; nor could his troops bear hunger, eat any thin 

undreſſed, or lic upon the ground without tents, like thoſe 
of Sertorius. Beſides, Meteilus was now advanced in 
years, and after his many cainpaigns and long ſervice, 
had begun to indulge himſelf in a more delicate way of 
living ; whereas Sertorius was in the vigour of his age, 
full of ſpirits, and nad brouglit his itrength and activit 

to the greateſt perfection, by exerciſo aud abſtemiouſneſs. 
He never indulged in wine, even when he had nothing 
elſe to do; and he had accuſtomed himſelf to bear labour 
and fatigue, to make long marches, and paſs many ſuc- 
ceflive nights without ſleep, though ſupported all the 
while with mean and ſlender diet. By beſtowing his lei- 
ſure on hunting and traverſing all the country for game, 
he had gained ſuch a knowledge of the impracticable as 
well as open parts of it, that when he wanted to fly, he 


Freinſhem, in his Supplement to Livy (xc. 28.) calls this General 
Furfidius, and he might do it upon the authority of ſome ancient 
manuſcript of Plutarch. 


JTuſſus in the text again is corrupt. We read it Lucius Manlius 


from Oroſius and Livy. 
+ Florus has it Tori ut. 
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found no manner of difficulty in it, and if he had occaſion 
to purſue or ſurround the enemy, he could execute it with 
eale. 

Hence it was, that Metellus, in being prevented from 
coming to any regular action, ſuffered all the mconve- 
niences of a defeat ; and Sertorius gained as much by fl;- 

ing, as he could hav e done by conquering and put fas; 
For he cut his adverſary off from water, and prevented 
his foraging. If the Komans began to march, he was on 


them in ſuch a mann er, that they were forced to quit 
their poſt. If they inveſted a town, he was foon upon 
them, and by cutting off their convoys, as it were be- 
ſieged the beſiegers: infomaeh, that they began to give 
np the point, * to call upon Metellus to ac cept the chal: 
lenge that Sertorius had given; miſting that general ſhould 
fight with general, and Roman with Roman ; and when 
he declined it, they ridiculed and abuſed En. Met ellus 
only laughed at them, and he did perfect tly right; for, as 


Theophraſtus ſays, A general ſhould die like af general, 


ce Re not like a common foldiey.” 

He found that the Langobrice were very ſerviceable 
Sertorius, and perceived, at the fame time, thut he b 
foon bring them to fucrender for want of water; for they 
had but one well in the city, and an enemy might imme— 


the wing to haraſs them ; and if they ſat ſtill, he galled | 


diately make himſelf maſter of the ſprings in the ſuburbs, - 


and under the walls. He therefore advanced againſt the 
town ; but concluding he ſhould take it within 8 days, 


he ordered his troops to take .ouly five days provitions 


with them. But Sertorius gave the people ſpecdy aſſiſtance. 


He got two thouſand fcing 8, and filled them with water, 


| promiſing a good reward for the care of each veſſel or {kn. 
A number of Spaniards and Moors Offered their ſcrvice on 


this occaſion ; and having ſelected the ſtrongeſt and ſwifteſt 


of them, he ſon them along the mountains, with orders, 


when they delivered theſe veſſels, to take all uſeleſs perſons 
out of the town, that the water might be fully ſufficient 
for the reſt during the whole courſe of the ſiege. 

When Metellus was informed of this manceuvre, he 
was greatly concerned at it; and, as his proviſions began 
to fail, he ſent out Aquilus * with fix thouſand men to 


* The common reading in the Greek text is Aquinys, but the ma- 
nuſcripts give us Aquiliue, 
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collect freſh ſup; olies. Sertorius, who nad early intelli- 
gence of it, laid an ambuſh for Aquilius, and upon his 
return, three thouſand men, who were placed in the ſhady 
aunel of a brook fur the purpoſe, roſe up and attacked 
pim in the rear. At the ſame time Sertorius himſelf, 
charging him in front, killed a, couliderable number of his 
party, and took the reſt priſoners. Aquilius got back to 
Metellus, but with the lots both of his horſe and his arms 
whereupon Metellus retired with diſgrace, greatly inlulted 
and ridiculed by the Spaniards. 

This ſuce ©, procured e the admiration and 
eſteem of the Spaniards; but what charmed them ſtill 
more was, that he eee them in the Roman manner, 
taught them to keep their ranks, and to obey the word 
of command; ſo that, inſtead of exerting their ftrength 
in a favage wad di ſorderly manaer, and behaving like a 
multitude of handittt, he poliſhed them into regular 
forces. Another agreeable circumſtance was, that he fur- 
nithed--them witli abnadance of gold and ſilver to wild 
ther helmets, and earich their ſhields: and that he tau 5 


15 
them to wear embroidered veſts, EY magnificent coats : 


7 
nor did he ge them ſupplies BED for tlieſe purpoſes, but 
1 A * 8 22 

he ſet them the example“. The finiſhing ſtroke was, 
his collecting, from the various nations, the children of 
the nobility into the great city of Oica +, and his furniſh- 
ing them with 3 — inſtruct them in the Grecian and 
Roman a his had the appearance only of an 
education, to Rn them to be admitted citizens. of 


Rome, and to fit them for important commiſſions; but in 


fact, the children were fo many hoſtages. Meanwhile, 


che parents were delighted to fee their {ons in Towns bor- 
dered with purple, and w alking in great ſtate to the ſchools, 
without any expence to thee: For Sertorius took the 
hole upon himlelf, often examining beſides into the im- 
provements they made, and diſtributing proper rewards 


to thoſe of moſt merit, among which were the golden 


ornaments furling dow n from the neck, called by the Ro- 
mans bulle, 


Alexander had taken the ſame method, before him, among the 
Perſians. For he ordered thirty thoufand Perſian boys to be taught 
Greek, and trained in the ws ian manner. 

+ A city in Hiſpania Tarraconenſis. 
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It was then the cuſtom in Spain, for the band Which 
fought near the general's perſon, when he fell, to die 
with him. This manner of devoting themſelves to of ath, 
the barbarians call a Zibation *, The other generals hail 
but a few of theſe guards or knights companions; whereas 
Sertorius was attended by many myriads, who had laid 
themſelves under that obligation. It is faid, that when 
he was once defeated near the walls of a town, and eth 
enemy were preſſing hard upon him, the Spaniards, 
ſave Sertorius, expoſed themſelves without any precaution, 
They paſſed him upon their ſhoulders, from one to ano. 
ther, till he had gained the walls, and when their gene- 
ral was ſecure, then they diſperſed, and fled for the! r OW 
hives, 

Nor was he beer ed by the Spaniſh ſoldicrs only, but 
by thoſe which came from Italy too. When Perpern: 
* ento, who was of the ſame party wi th Sertorius, cam: 
into Spain with a great quanity of money, an- 1 A reſpect- 
able army, intending to proceed in his operations againit 
Metellus upon his own bottom; the troops diſliked the 
ſcheme, and nothing was taiked of 1 in the camp but Ser- 
torius. This gave great uneaſineſs to Perpenna, wi 
much elated with his high b irth and opulent forts ne. Nor 
did the matter {top here. Upon their having 1 intelligence 
that Pompey had paſſed the Pore nees, the ſoldiers took 
up their arms and ſtandards, and loudly called upon Pe 
penna to lead them to Sertorius; threatening, if he Would 
not comply, to leave him, and go to a general who K. 
how to fave both himſelf and thoſe under his comman!, 
So that Perpenna was forced to yield, and he went ang 
joined Sertorius with fifty-three Shorts +. 

Sertorius now found himſelf at the head of a great: 
army; for, beſides the junction of Perpenna, all the coun- 
tries within the Iberus had adopted his intereſt, and troops 
were daily flocking in on all ides. But it gave him pain 
to ſee them behave with the diſorder and ferocity of bar. 
barians ; to find them calling upon him to give the figguz! 
to charge, and impatient of the leaſt delay. He tried 
what mild repreſentations would do, and they had no et- 
tect They ſtill continued obſtinate and clamorous, often 


— 
— 
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* In Gaul, the perſons who laid themſelves under this obliga - 
tion, were called So/dar'i, Caf. de Bell. Gal, I. iii. 
+ A cohort is the tenth part of a legion. | 
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demanding. the combat in a very unſeaſonable manner. 
At laſt he permitted them to engage in their own way, 
in conſequ ener of which they would ſuffer great lof:, 
though he deſigned to prevent their being entirely de- 
feated. Thefe checks, he hoped, would make them more 
willing to be under diſcipline. 
The event anſwered bl expectation. They fought and 
we beaten; but making up with 8 he rallied 
e fugitives, and conducted them ſafe into the camp. 
= s next ſtep was to rouſe them out of their deſpondence. 
For which purpoſe, a few days after, he affembled all his 
forces, and produced two hor ſes before them; the one old 
and feeble, the other large and ſtrong, and remarkable be- 
ſides for a fine flowing tail. By the p poor weak horſe ſtood 
a robult able-bodied man, and by the ſtrong horſe ſtood a 
little man of a very contemptible appearance. Upon 
a ſignal given, the ſtrong man began to pull and drag 
about the weak horſe by the tail, as if he would pull it 
off; and the little man to pluck off the hairs of the great 
Boe s tail, one by one. The former tugged and toiled 
a long time to the great diverſion of the ſpectators, and 
at laſt was forced to give up the point; the latter, without 
any difficulty, ſoon ſtripped the great horſe's tail of all 
its hair“. Then Sertorius roſe up, and ſaid, . You ſee 
©« my friends and fellow-ſoldiers, how much greater are 
the effects of perſeverance, than thoſe of force, and 
that there are many things invincible in their collec- 
tive capacity and in a Rate of union, which may gra- 
dually be overcome when they are once ſeparated. In 
© ſhort, aten ce is irreſiſtible. By this means, time 
attacks and deſtrays the ſtrongeſt things upon earth. 
„Time, I fay, who is the beſt friend and ally to thoſe 
that have the diſcernment to uſe it properly, and watch 
the opportunities it preſents, and the worſt enemy to 
thoſe who will be ruſhing into action when it does not 
© call them,” By ſuch * mbols as theſe, Sertorins ap- 
pled to the ſenſes of the barbarians, and inſtructed them 
to wait for proper junctures and occaſions, | 
But his contrivance, with reſpect to the Characitani 
gained him as much admiration, as any of his military 
performances whatever, The Characitani are ſeated be- 
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yond the river Tagus. They have neither cities nor vil. 
lages, but dwell upon a large and lofty hill, in dens and 
caverns of the rocks, the mouths of which are all to the 
north, The ſoil of all the country about it is a clay, fo 
very light aad crumbly, that it yields to the prefure of 
the foot, is reduced to powder with the leaſt touch, and 
flies about like aſhes or unſlaked lime. The barbarians, 
whenever they are apprehenſive of an attack, retire to 
theſe caves with their booty, and look upon themſelves as 
in a phice perfectly impregnable. 

It happened that Sertorius retiring to ſome diſtance from 
Metellus, encamped unde: this hill; and the ſavage inha- 
bitants imagining he retired only becauſe he was beaten, 
offered him ſeveral inſults. Sertorius, either provoked at 
tuch treatment, or willing to ſhow them he was not flying 
from any enemy, mounted his horſe the next day, and 
went to reconnoitre the place. As he could ſee no part in 
winch it was accefſible, he almoſt deſpaired of taking it, 
and could only vent his anger in vain menaces. At latt 
he obſerved, that the wind blew the duſt in great quan- 
tities towards the mouths of the caves, which, as i ſaid. 
before, are all to the north“. The norch wind, which 
ſome call Cæcias F, prevails moſt in thoſe parts; taking 
its riſe from the marſhy grounds, and the mountains co- 
vered with ſnow. And as it was then the height of fum- 
mer, ic was remarkably ftrong, having freſh ſupplies from 
the melting of the ice on the northern peaks; ſo that it 
blew a moſt agreeable gale, which. in the. daytime re- 
freſhed both theſe favages and their flocks. 

Sertorius reflecting upon what he ſaw, and being in- 
formed by the neighbouring Spaniards that theſe were 
the uſual appearances, ordered his ſoldiers to collect vail 
quantities of that dry and crumbly earth, ſo as to raiſe a 
mount of it over againſt the hill. The barbarians imagining 
he intended to ſtorm their ſtrong holds from that mount, 
laughed at his proceedings. The ſoldiers went on with 
their work till night, and then he led them back into the 
camp. Next morning, at break of day, a gentle breeze 
ſprung up, which moved the lighteſt part of the heap, 
and diſperſed it like ſmoke; and as the ſun got up higher, 


* Medi inter Aquilonem et Fxortum AquinoQtialem. Pin. l. 11 
Eo 47. 
Narrant et in Ponto Cacian in ſe trahere nubes. Ib. 
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the Cæcias blew again, and by its violence covered all the 
hill with duſt, Mean time the ſoldiers ſtirred up the heap 


from the very bottom, and crumbled all the clay; and 


ſome galloped up and down to raiſe the light earth, and 
thicken the clouds of duſt in the wind, which carried 
them wn 0 the dwellings of the Characitani; their entrances 
directly facing it. As they were caves, and, of courſe, 


had nd other aperture, the eyes of the inhabitants were 


ſoon filled, and they could ſcarce breathe for the ſuffoca- 
ting duſt which they drew in with the air, In theſe 
wretched circumitances they held cut two days, though 
with great diflic. RY: and the third day furrendered them- 
[elves to Sertorius at diſcretion ; who, by reducing them, 
did not gain fo ich aa acceſſion of ſtrength a of honour, 
For an honour it was to ſubdue thoſe by policy, whom his 
arms Could not reach, | 

While he carried on the war agafuſt Metellus only 
his ſuc ceſs in general ws was imputed to the old age and in 
vy Ak his adve: tary, who had to contend with a 


bold young man, at the Read of troops ſo light, that they 


LEY 


might paſs rather for a marauding party, chan 4 regular 
army. But when Pol mpey had paſſed the Pyrenees, and Ser- 
tor 255 took poſt againſt him, every art of general ſhip on both 
2 was exhauited, and yet even then it appeared, that 

point both of attack and defence, Sertorius had the 
1 In this cafe, the fame of Sertorius greatly 
increaſed, and extended itſelf as far as Rome, here he 
was conſidered as the ableſt general of his time. Indeed, 
the honour Pompey had acquired, was very conſiderable, 
aud the actions he had performed under Sylla, ſet him in 
a very reſpectable light, inſomuch that Syla had given 
tim the appellation of the Great, and he was diſtinguiſſied 
with a triumph, even before he wrote man. This made 
nany of the cities, which were under the command of 
>ertortus, caſt their eyes upon Pompey, and inclined them 
2 Open their gates to him. But they returned to their 


Old attachment, upon the e ſucceſs that attend- 
ed Sertorius at Lauron “. 
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Sertorius was beſieging that place, and Pompey marched 


ith his whole army to its relief. There was a Bk + at 
ws diſtance from the walls, from which the city mig 


v A city of Hither Spain, five leagues from Valencia. 
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be greatly annoyed. Sertorius haſtencd to ſeize it, aud 
Pompey to prevent him : but the former gained the pot, 
Pompey, however, fat down by it with preat ſatisfaction, 
thinking he had been fortunate enough to cut Sertorius off 
from the town; and he ſent a meſſage to the Lauronites 
“ That they might be perfectly eaſy, and fit quietly upon 
„their wal's, while they ſaw him beſiege Sertorius,” 
But when that general was informed of it, he only laughed, 
and ſaid, “ will teach that ſcholar of Sylla” (fo in ri- 
dicule he called Pompey), © that a general ought to look 
„ behind him, rather than before him.” At the ſame 
time he thowed the beſieged, a body of fix thouſand foot in 
the camp which he had quitted, in order to ſize the hill, 
and which had been left there on purpoſe to take Pompey 
in the rear, when he ſhould come to attack Sertorius in 
the poſt he now occupied. ; 

Pompey, not diſcovering this manceuvre till it was to9 
late, did not dare to begin the attack, leſt he thould be 
ſurrounded. And yet he was aſhamed to leave the Lau- 
ronites in ſuch extreme danger. 


| The confequence was, 
| that he was obliged to tft fill and ſee the town lo#, The 


people, in deſpair of aſſiſtance, ſurrendered to Sertorius, 
who was pleaſed to ſpare the inhabitants, and let them 
go free; but he laid their city in aſhes, This was not 
done out of anger, or a ſpirit of cruelty (for he ſcem; 
to have indulged his reſentment leſs than any other general 
whatever), but to put the admirers of Pompey to the bluſh; 
while it was ſaid among the barbarians, that though ©: 
was at hand, and almoſt warmed himſelf at the flame, he 
ſuffered his allies to periſh, 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in the courſe 
of the war; but it was not where he acted in perſon ; fer 
he ever continued invincible j it was through his hevt?- 
nants. And ſuch was his manner of reQifying the mi'- 
takes, that he met with more applauſe, than his adverſa- 
ries in the midſt of their ſucceſs. Inſtances of which, we 
have in the battle of Sucro with Pompey, and in that ©: 
Tuttia * with both Pompey and Metellus. 

As to the battle of Sucro, we are told it was fought the 
ſooner, becauſe Pompey haſtened it, to prevent Metettn» 


*Gravius conjectures, that we ſhould read Taria, the Turius bell 
a river which falls into the Sucro, 
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from having a ſhare in the victory. This 1 was the very 
thing Sertorius wan ted, to try his ſtrength with Pompey, 
bet Ire Metellus joined him. Sertorius came up and en- 
gaged him in the evening. This he did out of choice, 
in the perſuaſion that the enemy, not being acquainted 
ith the ny; would. find darkneſs a eee to 
iber, whether the y ſhould have occ: aſion to By or to pur- 
ne. When they came to charge, he found that he had 
not to do with Pompey, as he could have wiſhed, but that 


AF anivs commanded the enemy's left wing, oppoſite to 

Jin, who was at the head of his own right wing. How- 

ever, as ſoon as he underſtood that his left gave way to the 
vigorou impreſſions of Pompey, he put his right under 
the dirccs“ ion of other officers, and haſtened to ſupport 

2 


at which had the diſadvantage. By rallying the fug1- 
tives, and encouraging t thyic 1 10 ke P their ground, he 


\v 
42 Pompey to fly in great confuſion, who before was 
: 4 — 1 +, f 12 
pu uing * Dad, that Sener! Was M1 the Wo Omen danger 3 
he was Woun ded, and got off with d e ity. For the 


Afric: ans, who tought under the banners of Sertorius „ha- 
wing taken Pompcy's horſe, adorned with gold and «< other 


rich furniture, left the p: ſult, to quarrel about dividing 
the ſpoil. In the mean time, when Sertorins was flown 
from his right w. ing 10 \ Tac our the other in diſtreſs, Atra- 
11 overthrew. il] before him, and dlolelp Pu. luigg the 


fo Fitives, entered their camp with them, whic! ch he pi! Nen 
Ei. it Was dark ; he knen * not! ing of Po ompey 8 defeat | 

and was unable to keep the 1»: diers from plundering, if 
| be had defired it. At this inſtant, Sertorius returns with 

th laurels ze had won, falls upon the troops of Afranius 
0 50 ich were ſe ere up and down the camp, and deſtroys 
tm ubers of! them. Next morning he arm * and 
but percerving that 1 vas at 
2d 3ecamped. He did it, however, 
Cog uety 3 “ Tf the old woman, ſaid he, had 
1 here, I would have flogged the boy w eh, an 0 
ha 155 n back "a Rome.“ 

He was, notwithſtanding, much afflicted for the loſs of 
tis hind. For ſhe was an excellent engine in the manage- 
ment of the barbarians, who now wanted encouragement 
more than ever. By good fortune ſome of his ſoldiers, as 
they were ſtrolling one night about the country, met . ow 
ner, and knowing her by the colour, brought her to him. 
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Sertorius, happy to find her again, promiſed the ſoldiers 
large ſums, on condition they would notinention the af. 
fair. He carefully concealed the hind ; and a few days 

after appeared in public with a cl heerful countenance, to 
tranſact buſineſs, telling the barbarian officers, that lie 
had ſome extraordinary happineſs announced to him from 
heaven in a dream. Then he mounted the tribunal, for 
the deſpatch of {ſuch affairs 48 mig! ht come before him. At 
that inſte int the hind being let bet near the place, by thoſ: 

viho had the charge of her, and feeing Scrtorius, ran ap 


8 
* ith 8 5 lea ped upon the tr: bun ial, lald her hea 


upon his lap, and poked his right hand, in the manner to 
which ſhe had long been trained, Sertorius returned her 
careſſes with all the tokens of a ſincere affection, even to 
the ſhedding of tears. The aſſembly at firſt looked on 
with ſilent aſtoniſhment : but afterwards th cy teltihed 
their regard for Sertorn us with the loudeſt plaudits and ac- 
Clamations, as A perion of a N nature, beloved! V 
the gods. With theſe impreſſions they Sg ucted him to 
5 is pavilion, . reſumed all tlie hapes and ſpirits with 
hich he could have wiſhed to inſpire them. 

11. watched the enemy to cloſe in the plains 1 Sagun- 
tum, that they were in great want of provilions 41d as 
they were determined at laſt to go nel to forage an \ collect 
necefarics, this unavo! :dably brow wht on a battle. Great 
acts of valour were performed on both ndes. Memnuus, 

the beſt officer Pompey had, fell in the hotteſt of the fight. 
Sertorius carried all before him, an id, through heaps of 
the ſlain, made his way towards Metel ue, ho 0 ade great 
efforts to oppoſe him, and fought with a vigour above his 
years, but at lat was borne down with the ſtroke of a 


ſpear. All the Romans who ſaw or heard 2 6 15 dil alt er, 
reſolved not to abandon thts general, and from an impulle 
of ſhame, as well as anger, they turned pon the enemx, 


and ſheltered Metellus with their ſhiclds, till others cur- 
ried him off in ſafety. Then they charged the Spaniards 
with great fury, and routed them in their turn. 

As victory had now changed Noeks Sertorius, to ſecure 
a ſafe retreat for his troops, as well as convenient time for 
raiſing freſh forces, had the art to retire into a city ſtrongly 
ſituated upon a mountain. He repaired the walls, and 
barricaded the gates, as though he thought of nothing leis 
than ſtanding a ſiege. The enemy, however, were de- 
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ceived by appearances. They inveſted the place, and, in 


the imagination that they ſhould make themſelves maſters 


of it without difficulty, took no care to purſue the fugi- 


tive barbarians, or to prevent the new levies which the of: 
ficers of Sertorius were making. Theſe officers he had 
ſent to the towns under his command, with inſtructions, 
when they had aſſembled a ſufficient number, to ſend 3 
meſſenger to acquaint him with it. | 

Upon the, receipt. ot en intelligence, he ſallicd out, 


und having made his way through the enemy without 

much trouble, he joined LEN newtraifed troops, and re- 
. 1 | abi 

turned with that a ac itional ſtreng He now cut off the 


Roman convoys both by fea and * at land, by laying 
an buſnes, © r he ming them in „and, Dy the rapidity of 
his wan meetir g them in every quarter: at ſea, by 
Zuarding the coaſt with 
CQUENCE of this, the Roma ns Were obliged t6 ſepar rate. 


Metellus retired into Gaul, 2 and Pom pey went and SP up 


8 


cre he was greatly diſtreſſed for want of money ; inſo 


1141199 * 


Fu a that he informed the lenate „he (h 20uld ſoon leave the 
country, if they did not tupply him: for he had already 
Horiflced his own fortune in defence of Italy. Indeed, 
„e common diſcourſe was, that Sertorius would be in 


gr the: moſt diking ruiſhed and the ableſt generals in 


* 
I me 
Phe Opn non which Metellus had of him, and the dread 
F His abilities, was Nh from a proclamation then pub- 
oY d; for which Metellus offered a reward of an hundred 


ents of ſilver, and twenty thouſand acres of land to any 


No man Wees ſhould take him; and if that Roman was 
an (ile, he promiſed he ſhould be reſtored to his count 
Tuns k. he plainly Gifcovered 1 deſpair of conquering bs 
enemy, by the price which he ſet upon him. W hen he 
nar ones once to defeat him in a pitched battle, he wes 
ſo clated with the adva: tage, and thought the event ſo 
tortunate, that he ſuffered himſelf to be ſaluted as Impera- 
ir; and the cities received him with ſacrifices and ever 
tettimony of gretitude to the gods at their altars. Nay, 
!t is ſaid, he received crowns of victory, that he made 
2 magnificent entertainments on the occaſion, and wore 


a triumphal robe. Victories, in effigy, deſcended in ma- 


ith his lighit piratical veſſels. In con- 


Mis winter F in the territori 'CS of the V. ae 


e before Rempez. 80 far had his Capacity ' prevailed. 
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chines, with trophies of gold and carlands i in their hands; 
and choirs of boys and virgins ſung longs in his praiſe. 
Theſe circumſtances were extremely ridiculous, if he ex- 
preſſed ſo much joy and ſuch ſuperabundarit unity, while 
he called Sertorius a fugitive from Sylla, and the poor re- 
mains of Garbo's faction. 

On the other hand, the magnanimity of. Sertorius b. 
pearcd in every ſtep he took. The Patricia, Who had 
been obliged to fly from Rome, and take refuge with him, 
he called a frame. Out of them he appoint ted quzito!s 
and heutenants, and in every thing he proceeded accordins 
to the laws of his country. What was of ſtill greater mo- 
ment, though he made war only with the arms, the mo- 
ney, and the men of Spain, he did not ſuffer the Spaniard; 
to have the leaſt ſhare in any department of gov ernment, 
even in words or titles. He gave them Roman general 5 

and governors ; to make it appear that the liberty of Rome 
was his great object, and that he did not want to ſet up 
the Spaniards againſt the Romans. In fact, he was a true 
lover of his country, and his paſſion to be keltored to it, 
was one of the firſt in his heart. Yet, in his greateſt m1: i 
fortunes, he never departed from his dignit ty. On the other 
hand, when he was victorious, he w ould make an offer to 
Mete!lus or Pompey, to lay down his arms, on condition 
he might be e permitted to return in the capacity of a pri- 
vate man. He ſaid, he had rather be the meane{t citize 
in Rome, than an exile With the command of all tlie IR 
countries in the world. 

This love of his country is laid "to Howe been in ſome 
meaſure owing. to the attachment he had to his mother, 
His father died in his infancy, and he had his education 
wholly from her; con! Fequently his affections centered in 
her. His Spanih friends wanted to conſtitute him ſup rem 
governor; but having information at that time of the 
death of his mother, he gare himſelf up to the moſt alarr:- 
ing grief. For ſeren whole days he ne! 'ther "a e the word 
nor would be ſeen by any of his friends. At laſt, | 
nerals, and others who were upon A footing with him in 
point of rank, beſet his tent, and iuſiſted that he ſhou! 
riſe from the ground, and make his appearance, to ſpeak ta 
the ſoldiers, and to take the direction of their aft Airs, hi 8 
were then as proſperous as he could deſire. Hence man” 
imagined, that he was naturally of a pacitic turn, aud! 
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lover of tranquillity, but was brought againſt his inclina- 


tion, by ſome means or other, to take upon him the com- 


mand; and that when he was hard preſſed by his enemies, 
and had no other ſhelter but that of war to fly to, he had 
recourſe to it merely in the way of ſelf-defence. 

We cannot have greater proofs of his magnammity, 


than thoſe that appear in his treaty with Mithridates. That 


prince recovering from the fall given him by Sylla, en- 
tered the liſts again, and renewed his pretenſions to Aſia. 
By this time the fame of Sertorius had extended itſelf into 
all parts of the world. The merchants who traded to the 
welt, carried back mews of his achievements, like commo- 
dities from a diſtant country, and filled Pontus with his re- 
nown. Hereupon Mithridates determined to ſend an em- 
baſſy to him; induced to it by the vain ſpeeches of his flat- 


terers, who compared Sertorius to Hannibal, and Mithri- 


dates to Pyrrhus, and inſiſted that the Romans would never 
be able to bear up againſt two ſuch powers and two per- 
ſons of ſuch genius and abilities, when attacked by them 
in different quarters; the one being the moſt excellent of 
generals, and the other the e of kings. 

In purſuance of this ſcheme, Mithridates ſent ambaſſa- 
dors into Spain, with letters to Sertorius, and propoſals 
to be made in conference; the purport of which was, that 
the king would ſupply him with money and ſhips for the 

war, on condition that he confirmed his claim to Aſia, 
which he had lately given up to the Remans in the treaty 
with Sylla. 

Sertorius aſſembled his council, which he called e 
Senate, They were unanimous in their opinions that he 
ſnould accept the- conditions, and think himſelf happy 
in them; ſince they were only aſked an empty name and 
title to things which it was not in their power to give, 
and tlie king in return would ſupply them with What they 
moſt wanted. But Sertorius would by no means agree 
to it. He ſaid, he had no objection to that prince's ha- 
ving Bithynia and Cappadocia, countries accuſtomed to 

ingly government, and not belonging to the Romans 
by any juſt title; but as to a province to which the Ro? 
ans had an undeniable claim; a province which they 
had been deprived of by Mithridates, which he after- 
wards loſt to Fimbria, and at laſt had quitted upon the 


peace with Sylla, he could never conſent that he ſhould be 
LV oh 117, , R | 
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put in poſſeſſion of it again, © Rome,” ſaid he, © ought 
to have her power extended by my victories, and it js 
« not my right to riſe to power at her expence. A man 
« who has any dignity of ſentiment, ſhould conquer 
« with honour, and not uſe any baſe means even to fave 
% 

Mithridates was perfectly aſtoniſhed at this anſwer, and 
thus communicated his ſupriſe to his friends: , What 
„orders would Sertorius give us, when ſeated*in the 
<< ſenate-houſe at Rome, if now, driven as he is to the 
„ coaits of the Atlantic Ocean, he preſcribes bounds to 
our empire, and threatens us with war if we make any 
attempt upon A ſia? The treaty, however, went on, 
and was ſworn to. Mithridates was to have Cappadocia 
and Bithyma, and Sertorius to ſupply him with a general 
and fome troops ; the king, on the other hand, was to 
furniſh Sertorms with three thouſand talents, and forty 
ſlups of war. 

The general whom Sertorius ſent into Aſia, was a ſe- 
nator who had taken refuge with him, named Marcus 
Marius. When Mithridatcs, by his aſſiſtance, had taken 
ſome cities in Aſia, he permitted that officer to enter them 
with his rods and axes, and voluntarily took the ſecond 
place as one of his train. Marius declared ſome of thoſe 
cities free, and excuſed others from impoſts and taxes, 
telling them they were indebted for theſe tavours to Serto- 
rius. So that Aſia, which laboured again under the ex- 
action of the Roman tax-gatherers, and the oppreſſions 
and inſults of the garriſons, kad once more a proſpect of 
tome happier mode of government. | 

But in Spain, the ſenators about Sertorius, who looked 
upon themſelves as on a footing with him, no ſconer faw 
themſelves as a match for the enemy, than they bade 
adieu to fear, and gave into a fooliſh. jealouſy and envy | 
of their general. At the head of theſe was Perpenne, 
who, elated with the vanity of birth, aſpired to the com- 
mand, and ſcruled not to addreſs his partizans in pri- 
rate with ſuch ſpeeches as theſe: What evil demon 
« poſſeſſes us, and leads us from bad to worſe ? We, who 
„ would not ſtay at home and ſubmit to the orders of 
« Sylla, who is maſter both of fea and land, what are 
* we cometo? Did we not come here for liberty ? Yet 
+ bere we are voluntary faves ; guards to the exiled Ser- 
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© torins, We ſuffer ourſelves to be amuſed with the 
title of a ſenate; a title deſpiſed and ridiculed by all 
© the world. O noble ſenators, who ſubmit to the mot 
mortifying taſks and labours, as much as the meaneſt 
q Spaniards and Luſitanians!“ 

Numbers were attacked with theſe and ſuch like diſ- 
courſes z and though they did not openly revolt, becauſe 


CY - , - 


* 


they dreaded the power of Sertorius, yet they took pri- 


vate methods to ruin his affairs, by treating the barbarians 
ill, inflicting heavy puniſhments, and collecting exorbitant 
ſubſidies, as if by his order. Hence the cities began to 
waver in their allegiance, and to raiſe diſturbances; and 
the perſons ſent to compoſe thoſe diſturbances by mild and 
gentle methods, made more enemies than they reconciled, 
and inflamed the riſing ſpirit of diſobedience : inſomuch 


that Sertorius, departing from his former clemency and 


moderation, behaved with great injuſtice and outrage to 
the children of the Spaniards in Oſca, putting ſome to 
death, and ſelling others for ſlaves. 


The conſpiracy daily gathered ſtrength, and among the 


reſt Perpenna drew in Manlius “, who had a conſide rable 
command m the army. * * * * > 


+ A « * He and his partizans then 


prepared letters for Sertorius, which imported that a vic- 


tory was gained by one of his officers, and great numbers 


of the enemy lain; Sertorius offered facrifice for the good 
tidings; and Perpenna gave him, and his own friends 
who were by, and who were all pnvy to the deſign, an 
invitation to ſupper, which, with much entreaty, he pre- 
vailed with him to accept. 

The entertainments at which Sertorius was preſent, had 
been always attended with great order and decorum; for 
he could not bear either to ſee or hear the leaſt indecency, 
and he had ever accuſtomed the gueſts to divert themſelves 
in an innocent and irreproachable manner. But in the 
zudit of the entertainment, the conſpirators began to 
icex occahon to quarrel, giving into the moſt diffolute 
diſcourſe, and pretending drunkenneſs as the cauſe of 
their ribaldry. All this was done to provoke him. How- 
cer, either vexed at their obſcenities and dxſign, or 


+ Dacier thinks we ſhould read Aanizs, by which he means 
Manis Antonius, who gave Sertorius the firſt blow, 
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gueſſing at their deſigns by the manner of their drawling 

them out, he changed his poſture, and threw himſelf back 
upon his couch, as though he neither heard nor regarded 

them. Then Perpenna took a cup of wine, and as he 
was drinking, purpoſely let it fall out of his hands. 'The 
noiſe it made being the ſignal for them to fall on, Antony, 
who ſat next to Sertorius, gave him a ſtroke with his 
ſword. Sertorius turned, and {trove to get up; but Antony 
throwing himſelf upon his breaſt held both his hands; fo 
that not being able in the leaſt to defend himſelf, the reſt 
of the conſpirators deſpatched him with many wounds, 
Upon the firſt news of his death, moſt of the Spaniards 
abandoned Perpenna, and by their deputies ſurrendered 
themſelves to Pompey and Metellus. Perpenna attempted 
ſomething with thoſe that remained; but though he had 
the uſe of all that Sertorius had prepared, he made ſo ill 

a figure, that it was evident he knew no more how to 

command, than how to obey. He gave Pompey battle, 

and was ſoon routed and taken priſoner. Nor in this lat 
diftreſs did he behave as became a general. He had the 
papers of Sertorius in his poſſeſſion, and he offered Pompey 
the ſight of original letters from men of conſular dignity, 
and the greateſt intereſt in Rome, by which they invited 
Sertorius into Italy into conſequence of the defire of num- 
bers, who wanted a change in the preſent face of affairs, 
and a new adminiſtration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not like a young man, but 
with all the marks of a ſolid and improved underſtanding, 
and by his prudence delivered Rome from a train of dread- 
ful fears and new commotions. He collected all thoſe 
letters and the other papers of Sertorius, and burnt them, 
without either reading them himſelf, or ſuffering any other 
perſon to do it. As for Perpenna, he put him to death 
immediately, left he ſhould mention the names of thoſe 
who wrote the letters, and thence new ſeditions and 
troubles ſhould ariſe. Perpenna's accomplices met the 
ſame fate; ſome of them being brought to Pompey, and 
by him ordered to the block, and others who fled into 
Africa, ſhot by the Moors. None ęeſcaped but Aufidius, 
the rival of Manlius. Whether it was that he could not 
be found, or they thought him not worth the ſeeking, he 
lived to old age in a village of the barbarians, wretchedly 
poor, and unverſally deſpiſed. | 


E UMEN Es. 


Donis the hiſtorian writes, that Eumenes the Car- 
dian was the ſon of a poor waggoner in the Cherſoneſus, 
and yet that he had a liberal education both as to learn- 
ing and the exerciſes then in vogue *. He ſays, that while 
he was but a lad, Philip happening to be in Cardia, went 
to ſpend an bour of leiſure in ſeeing how the young men 
acquitted themſelves in the pancration +, and the boys in 
wreſtling. Among theſe Eumenes ſucceeded ſo well, and 
ſhowed fo much activity and addreſs, that Philip was 
pleaſed with him, and took him into his train. But 
others aſſert, with a greater appearance of probability, 
that Philip preferred him on account of the ties of friend- 
ſhip and hoſpitality there were between him and the fa- 
ther of Eumenes. 
After the death of Philip, he ied the reputa- 
tion, of being equal to any of Alexander's officers in ca- 
pacity, and in the honour with which he Gletarges tus 
commiſſions ; and though he had only the title of princi- 
pal ſecretary, he was looked upon in as honourable a 
light as the king” s moſt intimate friends and counſellors ; 
inſomuch that he had the ſole direction of an Indian ex- 
pedition, and upon the death of Hephæſtion, when Per- 
diccas had the poſt of that favourite, he ſucceeded Per- 
diccas f. Therefore, when Neoptolemus, who had been 
the principal armourbearer, al. upon him to ſay, after 
the death of Alexander, That he had borne the ſhid'd 
« and ſpear of that monarch, and that Eumenes had only 
« followed with his eſcritoir,“ the Macedomans only 
laughed at his vanity ; knowing that, beſides other marks 
of honour, Alexander had thought Eumenes not unworthy 


There were public ſchools, where children of all ene 
were taught without diſtinction. 

The pancration (as we have already obſerved) was a comp oſi- 
tion of wreſtling and boxing. | 

t In the printed text it is ETZ2Y IE), provin: e. But as we know 
of no government that Alexander gave Eumenes; ixTopx,iav, a come 
mand in the cavalry, Which is the reading in fome manuicripts, ap- 
Fears preferable. And Cornelius Nepos confirms it in theſe words: 
irefait etiam alteri cquitum al. R 
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his alliance. For Barſine, the daughter of Artabazus, 
who was the firſt lady Alexander took to his bed in Aſia, 
and who brought. him a ſon named Hercules, had two 
| fiſters; one of which, called Apama, he gave to Ptolemy, 
and the other, called alſo Barſine, he gave to Eumenes, 
at the time when he was ſelecting Perſian ladies as wives 
for his friends *. 

Yet it mult be acknowledged, he was often in diſgrace 
with Alexander, and once or twice in danger too, on ac- 
count of Hephæſtion. In the fuſt place, Hephæſtion 
gave a muſician, named Evius, the quarters which the 
ſervants of Eumenes had taken up for him. Upon this, 

Eumenes went in great wrath to Alexander, with Men- 
tor f, and cried, © The beſt method they could take, was 
to throw away their arms, and learn to play upon the 
flute, or turn tragedians,” Alexander at firſt entered 
into his quarrel, and ſharply rebuked Hephæſtion: But 
he ſoon changed his mind, and turned the weight of his 
diſpleaſure upon Eumenes; thinking he had behaved with 
more diſreſpect to him than reſentment againſt Hephz- 
ſtion. 

Again; when Alexander wanted to ſend out Nearchus 
with a fleet to explore the coaſts of the ocean, he found 
his treaſury low, and aſked his friends for a ſupply. 
Among the reſt, he applied to Eumenes for three 3 
talents, who offered him only a hundred, and aſſured 
him, at the ſame time, he ſhould find it difficult to collect 
that ſum by his ſtewards. Alexander refuſed the offer, 
but did not remonſtrate or complain. However, he or- 
dered his ſervants privately to ſet fire to Eumenes's tent, 
that he might be forced to carry out his money, and be 
openly convicted of the falfity. It happened that the 
tent was entirely conſumed, and Alexander was ſorry on 


* Alexander had married Statira, the eldeſt daughter of Darius, 
and given the youngeſt, named Trypetis, to Hephæſtion. This was 
2 meaſure well calculated for eſtabliſhing him and his poſterity on 
the Perſian throne ; but it was obnoxious to the Macedon:4ns. 
Therefore, to ſupport it an one hand, and to obviate inconvenienccs 
on the other, he ſelected eighty virgins out of the moſt honourable 
families in Perſia, and perſuaded his principal friends and officers to 
marry them. | | 

+ Mentor was brother to Memnon, whoſe widow Barſine was 
Alexander's miſtreſs. He was alſo brother-in-law to Artabazus ; 
and the ſecond Barſine, whom Eumenes married, ſeems to have beer. 
daughter to Memnon and Mentor's ſiſter. 
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account of the loſs of his papers. There was gold and 
ſilver found melted, to the amount of more than a thou- 
ſand talents, yet even then the king took none of it. 
And having written to all his grandees and beutenants, to 
ſend him copies of the deſpatches that were loit, upon 
their arrival, he put them again under the care of Eu- 
" menes.- 


Some time after, another diſpute happened between 


him and Hephæſtion, on account of fome preſent from 
the king to one of them. Much ſevere and abuſive lan- 
guage paſſed between them, yet Alexander, for the pre- 
fent, did not look upon Eumenes with the Jets regard. 
But, Hephæſtion dying ſoon after, the king, in his un- 
ſpeakable affliction br that loſs, expreſſed his reſentment 
againſt all who he thought envied that. favourite while he 


lived, or rejoiced at his death. Eumenes was one of thoſe 


whom he moſt ſuſpected of ſuch ſentiments, and he often 


mentioned the differences, and the ſevere language thoſe 


differences had produced. Eumenes, however, being an 
artful man, and happy at expedients, made the very per- 
ſon through whom he had loit the king's favour, the 
means of regaining it. He ſeconded the zeal and appli- 
cation of Alexander, to celebrate the memory of Hephæ- 


ſtion. He ſuggeſted fuch inſtances of veneration as he 


thought might do molt honour to the deceaſed, and con- 
tributed largely and freely, out of his own purſe, towards 
the expences of his funeral, 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke 
out between the phalanx and the. late king's friends and 


generals. Eumenes, in his heart, ſided with the phalanx, 


but in appearance ſtood neuter, as a perſon perfectly in- 
different; ſaying, it did not become him, who was a 
ſtranger, to interfere in the diſputes of the Macedonians. 
And when the other great officers retired from Babylon, 
he ſtayed there, endeavouring to appeaſe that body of in- 
ſantry, and to diſpoſe them to a reconciliation. 

After theſe troubles were paſt, and the generals met 
to conſult about dividing the provinces and armies among 
them, the countries aſſigned Eumenes, were Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia, and the coaſt of the Sea of Pontus, as 
tar as Trapezus. Theſe countries were not then ſubject 
to the Macedomians, for Ariarathes was king of them; 


but Leonatus and Antigonus were to go with a great 
R f 
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his alliance. For Barſine, the daughter of Artabazus, 
who was the firſt lady Alexander took to his bed in Aſia, 
and who brought him a fon named Hercules, had two 
afters ; one of which, called Apama, he gave to Ptolemy, 
and the other, called allo Barſine, he gave to Eumenes, 
at the time when he was ſelecting Perſian ladies as wives 
tor his friends “. | ö 

Let it muſt be acknowledged, he was often in diſgrace 
with Alexander, and once or twice in danger too, on ac- 
count of Hepheſtion. In the fuſt place, Hephæſtion 
gave a muſician, named Evius, the quarters which the 
ſervants of Eumenes had taken up for him. Upon this, 
Eumenes went in great wrath to Alexander, with Men- 
tor T, and cried, © Phe beſt method they could take, was 
to throw away their arms, and learn to play upon the 
„flute, or turn tragedians,” . Alexander at firſt entered 
into his quarrel, and ſharply rebuked Hephæſtion: But 
he ſoon changed his mind, and turned the weight of his 
diſpleaſure upon Eumenes; thinking he had behaved with 
more diſreſpect to him than reſentment againſt Hephz- 
ſtion. | 

Again; when Alexander wanted to ſend out Nearchus 
with a fleet to explore the coaſts of the ocean, he found 
bis treaſury low, and aſked his friends for a ſupply. 
Among the reſt, he applied to Eumenes for three tee? 
talents, who offered him only a hundred, and aſſured 
him, at the ſame time, he ſhould find it difficult to collect 
that ſum by his ſtewards. Alexander refuſed the offer, 
but did not remonſtrate or complain. However, he or- 
dered his ſervants privately to ſet fire to Eumenes's tent, 
chat he might be forced to carry out his money, and be 
- openly convicted of the falſity. It happened that the 
tent was entirely conſumed, and Alexander was ſorry on 


* Alexander had married Statira, the eldeſt daughter of Darius, 
and given the youngeſt, named I'rypetis, to Hephæſtion. This was 
a meaſure well calculated for eftabliſhing him and his poſterity on 
the Perſian throne ; but it was obnoxious to the Macedon:4ns. 
Therefore, to ſupport it an one hand, and to obviate inconveniences 
on the other, he ſelected eighty virgins out of the moit-honourable 
families in Perſia, and perſuaded his principal friends and officers to 
marry them. | . 

+ Mentor was brother to Memnon, whoſe widow Barſine Was 
Alexander's miſtreſs. He was alſo brother-in-law to Artabazus ; 
and the ſecond Barſine, whom Eumenes married, ſcems to have bees 
daughter to Memnon and Mentor's fitter, 
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coount of the loſs of his papers. There was gold and 
ſilver found melted, to the amount of more than a thou- 
ſand talents, yet even then the king took none of it. 
And having written to all his grandees and heutenants, to 
ſend him copies of the defpatches that were loft, upon 
their arrival, he put them again under the care of Eu— 
menes. e ä 

Some time after, another diſpute happened between 
him and Hephzftion, on account of ſome preſent from 
the king to one of them. Much ſevere and abuſive lan- 
guage paſſed between them, yet Alexander, for the pre- 


tent, did not look upon Eumenes with the leſs regard. 


But, Hephæſtion dying ſoon after, the king, in his un- 
ſpeakable affliction for that loſs, expreſſed his reſentment 
againſt all who he thought envied that favourite while he 
lived, or rejoiced at his death. Eumenes was one of thoſe 
whom he molt ſuſpected of ſuch ſentiments, and he often 


mentioned the differences, and the ſevere language thoſe 


differences had produced. Eumenes, however, being an 
artful man, and happy at expedients, made the very per- 
ſon through whom he had loſt the king's favour, the 
means of regaining it. He ſeconded the zeal and appli- 
cation of Alexander, to celebrate the memory of Hephæ- 
ſtion. He ſuggeſted ſuch inſtances of veneration as he 
thought might do moſt honour to the deceaſed, and con- 
tributed largely and freely, out of his owa purſe, towards 
the expences of his funeral, 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke 


out between the phalanx and the late king's friends and 


generals. Eumenes, in his heart, ſided with the phalanx, 


but in appearance ſtood neuter, as a perſon perfectly in- 


different; ſaying, it did not become him, who was a 
ſtranger, to interfere in the diſputes of the Macedonians. 
And when the other great officers retired from Babylon, 


he ſtayed there, endeavouring to appeaſe that body of in- 


fantry, and to diſpoſe them to a reconciliation. 

After theſe troubles were paſt, and the generals met 
to conſult about dividing the provinces and armies among 
them, the countries aſſigned Eumenes, were Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia, and the coaſt of the Sea of Pontus, as 
tar as Trapezus. Theſe countries were not then ſubject 
to the Macedomians, for Ariarathes was king of them; 


but Leonatus and Antigonus were to go with a great. 
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army, and put Eumenes in poſſeſſion. Antigonus, now 
elated with power, and deſpiſing all the world, gave no 
attention to the letters of Perdiecas. But Leonatus 
marched down from the upper provinces into Phrygia, 
and promiſed to undertake the expedition for Eumenes, 
inmediately after this, Hecatzus, a petty tyrant in Car- 
dia, applied to Leonatus, and defired him rather to go to 
the relief of Antipater and the Macedonians, who were 
beſieged in Lamia “. Leonatus being inclined to go, 
called Eumenes, and attempted to reconcile him to He— 
catzus. They had long had ſuſpicions of each other on 
account of a family difference in point of politics; in 
conſequence of which Eumenes had only accuſed Heca- 
tus of ſetting himſelf up tyrant in Cardia, and had en- 
treated Alexander to reitore that people to their liberty, 
ile now deſired to be excuſed takfhg a ſhare in the Grecian * 
expedition, alleging he was afraid Antipater, who had 
long hated him, to gratify himſelf as well as Hecatæus, 
would make fome attempt upon his life. Upon which, 
Leonatus, placing an entire confidence in him, opened 
o him all kis heart. He told him the aſſiſting Antipater 
was nothing but a pretext, and that he deſigned, as ſoon 
as he landed in Greece, to afſert his claim to Macedonia. 
At the ſame time he ſhowed him letters from Cleopatra r, 
in which ſhe invited him to Pella, and promiſed to give 
him her hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Antipater, or 
rhether he deſpaired of any ſervice from Leonatus, who 
was extremely obſtinate in his temper, and followed every 
impulſe of a precipitate ambition, he withdrew from him 
in the night with all his equipage, which conſiſted of 
three hundred horſe, two hundred of his domeſtics, well 
armed, and all his treaſure, amounting to five thouſand 
talents. With this he fled to Perdiccas; and, as he ac- 
quainted that general with the ſecret deſigns of Leonatus, 
he was immediately taken into a high degree of favour, 
and admitted to a ſhare in his councils. In a little time, 
too, Perdiccas in perſon conducted him into Cappadocia, 
with a great army; took Ariarathes priſoner, ſubdued all 
the country, and eſtabliſhed Eumenes in that government: 


* 4A city of Theſlaly. 
+ [he filter of Alexanders 
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in conſequence of which Eumenes put tlie cities under 
the direction of his friends, placed guards and garriſons, 
with proper officers at their head, and appointed judges 
and ſuperintendants of the revenue; Perdiccas leaving 
the entire diſpoſition of thoſe things to him. After this, 
he departed with Perdiccas; choofing to give him that 
teſtimony of reſpect, and not thinking it conſiſtent with 
his intereſt to be abſent from his court. But Perdiccas, 
ſatisfied that he could himſelf execute the deſigns he was 
meditating, and perceiving that the provinces he had left 
"behind, required an able and faithful guardian, ſent back 
Eumenes when he had reached Cilicia, The pretence 
was, that he might attend to the concerns of his on go- 
vernment ; but the real intention, that he ſhould ſecure 
the adjoining province of Armenia, which was diſturbed 
by the practices of Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus was a man of ſanguine purſuits, and un- 
bounded vanity, Eumenes, however, endeavoured to 
keep him to his duty, by ſoothing applications. And 
as he ſaw the Macedonian infantry were become extremely 
inſolent and audacious, he applied himſelf to raiſing a bo- 
dy of cavalry, which might be a counterpoiſe againſt 
them. For this purpoſe he remitted the taxes, and gave 
other 1mmunities-to thoſe of his province h were good 
horſemen, He alſo bought a great number of horſes, 
and diftrihuted them among ſuch of his courtiers as he 
placed the greateſt confidence in; exciting them by ho- 
nours and rewards, and training them to ftrength and 
{kill, by a variety of exerciſes. The Macedonians; upon 
this, were differently affected, ſome with aſtoniſhment, 
and others with joy, to ſee a body of cavalry collected, to- 
the number of ſix thouſand three hundred, and trained in 
o Hort a ſpace of time. | 

About that time, Craterus and Antipater, having re- 
duced Greece, paſſed into Aſia, to overthrow the power 
of Perdiccas ; and news was brought that their firit inten- 
tion was to enter Cappadocia, Perdiccas himſelf was en- 
gaged in war with Ptolemy: he therefore appointed Eu. 
menes commander in chief of the forces in Armenia and 
Cappadocia; and wrote to Alcetas and Neoptolemus to 
obey the orders of that general, whom he had inveſted 
with diſcretionary powers. Alcetas plainly refuſed to 
ſubmit to that injunction; alleging that the Maceda 
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mans would be aſhamed to fight Antipater ; and as for 
Craterus, their affection for him was ſuch that they would 
receive him with open arms. On the other hand, it was 
viſible that Neoptolemus was forming ſome trezcherou; 
icheme againſt Eumenes: for when called upon, he re- 
fuſed to join him, and, inſtead of that, * to Sire 
him 2 8 

This was the firſt occafion on which Eumenes reaped 
the fruits of his foreſight aud timely preparations. For, 
though his infantry were beaten, with lis cavalry he pu: 
Neoptolemus to flight, and took his baggage. And whil- 
the phalanx were diſperſed upon the purtuit, he fell upor 
them in ſuch good order with his horſe, that they wer: 
forced to lay down their arms, and take an oath to ſerv: 
him. Neoptolemus collected fome of the fugitives, and 
retired with them to Craterus and Antipater. They had 
already ſent ambaſſadors to Eumenes, to defire him to 
adopt their intereſts, in reward of which they would con 
firm to him the provinces he had, and give him others, 
with an additional number of troops: in which caſe ha 
would find Antipater a friend inſtead of an enemy, an: 
continue in friendſhip with Craterus, inſtead of turning 
his arms againſt him. 

Eumenes made anſwer to theſe propoſals, “ Tha: 
% having long been on a footing of enmity with Anti. 
„pater, he did not chooſe to be his friend, at a ime: 
„when he ſaw him treating his friends as ſo many en 
« mies. As for Craterus, he was ready to reconcile him 
4%. to Perdiccas, and to compromiſe matters between them 
upon juft and reaſonable terms. But if he ſhould be. 
„gin hoſtilities, he would ſupport his injured friend while 
& he had an hour to hve, and rather ſacrifice life ite: 
„ than his honour.” 

When this anſwer was reported to Antipater and Cra- 
terus, they took ſome time to dehberate upon the mez- 
fures they ſhould purive. Meanwhile Neoptolemus ar: 
riving, gave them an account of the battle he had loſt, and 
requeſted aſſiſtance of them bath, but particularly of 
Craterus. He ſaid, © The Macedonians had ſo extrzor- 
* dinary an attachment to him, that if they ſaw but his 
hat, or heard one accent of his tongue, they would im: 
« mediately run to him with their ſwords in their hands.” 
Indeed, the reputation of Craterus was very great among 
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them, and, after the neee of Alexander, moſt of them 


wined to be under his command. They remembered the 
s he had run of embruft ng himſelf with Alexan der for 


help faxes ; kow he had combated the inclinatio n for Per- 
gan fahions which inſenſibly grew upon him, and ſup- 
dorted the cuſtoms of his. country againſt the inſults of 
barbaric pomp and luxury. 

Craterus now ſent Ant tipater into Cilicia, ad taking 

2 2 conſide cable part of the forces himſelf, marched along 
th Neoptolem: as againſt Eumenes. If Eumenes fore- 
law his co ming and was prepared for it, we may impute 
| e vigilance neceſſary in a general; we ſee nothing 
n that of 1 fuperior g genius. But when, belides his con- 
dealing from the enemy what they ought not to diſe over, 
ne brought his own troops to action, without Knowing 
ho was their adverſary, and. made them ſerve agair nit 

C raterus, without finding out that he was the officer they 
ad to contend with; in this we ſee characteriftical oroole 
of weneralflip. For | he ropagated a report, that Neop- 
tolemus, aſſiſted by Pigris, was ady Fancing again with 
rome Cappadocian bad Paphlagonian horſe. The night 
ge deſigned to decamp, he fell into a found Neep, and had 
2 very extraordinary dream. He thought he ſaw two 
Alexanders pre 27d to try there Arrength againſt each 
ther, and each at the head of a 7 phalanx. Minerva care 
. ) ſupport the one 3 Comes hs other. A ſharp conflict 
enn in which the Alexander aſſiſted by Minerva was 
:=teated, and Ge: es crowned the victor with a wreath of 
corn. He immediately concluded that the dream was in 
| IO becauſe he had to fight for a country which 
moſt of it in tillage, and which had then ſo excellent 
2 crop well advanced towards the fickle, that the whole 
Face of it had the appearance of a profound peace. He 
ras the more confirmed in his opinion, when he found 
due enemy's word was Miner da and Alexander; and in 
-ppoſttion to it he gave Ceres and Alexander. At the ſame 
ume, he ordered his men to crown themſelves, and to cover 
their arms with ears of corns. He was ſeveral times upon 
dae point of declaring to his principal officers and cap- 
deins what adverſary they had to contend with ; thinking 
: a hazardous undertaking to keep to himſelf a fecret 
2 important, and perhaps neceſſary Rs them to know. 
| 05 
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Yet he abode by his firſt reſolution, _ truſted his own 
heart only with the danger that might enſue. 

When he came to give battle, he would not ſet any 
Macedonian to engage Craterns, but appointed to that 
charge two bodies of foreign horſe, communded by Phar- 
nabazus the fon of Artabazus, and Phenix of Tenedos. 
They had orders to advance on the firſt fight of the ene- 
my, and come to cloſe fighting, without giving them 
time to retire z and if they attempted to ſpeak or ſend any 
herald, they were not to regard it. For he had ſtrong 
apprehenfions that the Macedonians would go over 13 
Craterus, if they happened to know him. Eumenes him- 
felf, with a troop of three hundred ſelect horſe, went and 
poſted himfelf in the right wing, where he ſhould have to 
act againſt Neoptolemus. When they had pailed a little 
nill that ſeparated the two armies, and came in view, 
they charged with ſuch impetuoſity, that Craterus was 
extremely ſurpriſed, and expreſſed his reſentment in ſtrong 
terms againſt Neoptolemus, who, he thought, had de- 
eelved him with a pretence that the Macedonians would 

change ſides. However, he exhorted his officers to be- 
have like brave men, and ſtood. forward to the encounter, 
In the firſt ſhock, which was very violent, the ſpears were 
oon broke, and they were then to decide. the diſpute with 
the ſword, 

The behaviour of Craterus did no diſhonour to Alex- 
ander. He killed numbers with his own hand, and over- 
threw many others who aſſailed him in front. But at lai 
he received a ſide blow from a Thracian, which brought 
him to the ground. Many paſſed over him without Know- 
ing him; but Gorgias, one of Eumene's officers, took 
notice of him; and being well acquainted with his perfon, 
teaped from his horſe and guarded the body. It was then, 
hower er, too late; he was at the lat extremity, and in 
the agonies of death. _ 

In the mean time, Neoptolemus engugid Eumenes.— 
The moſt violent hatred had long ſubftited between them, 
and this day added ſtings to it. They knew not one a. 05 
ther in the two firſt encounters, but in the third they did; 
and then they ruſhed forward impetuouſly with ſwords 
drawn and loud ſhouts, The ſhock their horſes met with was 
Fo violent, that it reſembled that af two galleys. Ie 
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fierce antagoniſts quitted the bridles, and laid hold on 
each other; each er 1deavouring to tear off the helmet or 
the breaſtplate of his enemy. While their hands were 
thus engaged, their horſes went from under them ; - and 
25 they fell to the ground without quitting their hold, 
they wreſtled for the advantage. Neoptolemus was n 
ginning to rife firſt, when Eumenes wounded him in the 
ham, and by that-means got upon his feet before him. 
Neoptolemus heing wounded in one knee, ſupported him- 
ſelf upon the other, and fought v VIE great courage under- 
neath, but was not able to reach his adverſary a mortal 
blow. At laſt receiving a wound in the neck, he grew 
faint, aud ſtretched himſelf upon the ground. Mc bs 
with all the eagerneis of inveterate hatred, haſtening to 
ſtip him of his arms, and loading him with reproaches, 

did not obſerve that his {word was ſill in his hand; fo 
Ih Neoptolemus wounded him under the cuiraſs, here 
it touches upon the groin. However, as the ſtroke was 
but feeble, the apprehenions it gave him were greater 
than the real hurt. | 

When he had deſpoiled bis adverſary, mm as he was 
with the wounds he had received in his legs and arms, he 
mounted his horſe and made up to his left wing, . he 
ſuppoſed might ſtill be engaged with the enemy. There, 
being informed of the fate of Craterus, he haſtened to 
him; and finding his breath and his ſenſes not quite gone, 
he alighted from his horſe, wept over him, and gave him 
his hand. One while he vented his execrations upon 
Neoptolemus, and another while he lamented his own ill 
fortune, and the cruel neceſſity he was under of coming 
to extremi 12tieES with his moſt intimate friend, and either 
giving or receiving the fatal blow. 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days after the for- 
mer. And it raiſed him to a high rank of honour, becauſe 
it brought him the palm both of capacity and courage, 
but at the ſame time it expoſed him to the envy and i | 
tred both of his allies and his enemies. It ſeemed hard 
to them, that a itranger, a foreign adventurer, ſhould 
have deſtroyed one of the greateſt and moit illuſtrious of 
the Macedonians with the arms of thoſe very Macedoni- 
ans. Had the news of the death of Craterus been brought 
ſooner to Perdiccas, none but he w have ſwayed the 
Macedonian ſceptre. But he was flam in a mutiny in m 
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Egypt, two days hefore the news arrived. The Mace: 


donians were fo much exaſper ated againſt Eumenes upon 


the late event, that they immediately decreed his death. 


Antigonus and Antipater were to take the direction of 
the war which was to carry that decree into execution. 
Mean time Eumenes weat to the king's horſes which were 
paſturing upon Mount Ida, and took ſuch as he had oc- 
caſion for, but gave the Keepers a diſcharge for them. 


When Antipater was appriſed of it, he taughed, and laid, 


He could not enough admire the caution of Eumenics, 
© who muſt certainly expect fo ſee the account of the 
& king's goods and chattels ſtated either on one ſide or 
„ other.” 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains of 
Lydia near Sardis, both becauſe he was ſtrong in cavalry, 
and becauſe he was ambitious to ſhow Cleopatra what a 
reſpectable force he had. However, at the requeſt of 
that princeſs, who was afraid to give Antipater any cauſe 
of complaint, he marched to the Upper Phrygia, and 


wintered in Celænæ. There Alcetas, Polemon, and Do- 


cimus, contended with him for the mint; upon 


which he ſaid, This makes good the abforuntion. 


« Every one thinks of advancing himfelf, but no one 
„ thinks of the danger that may accrue to the public 
e went.” 

He had promiſed to pay his army within three days, 

ad as he had not money to do it, hs {old them all the 
farms and caſtles in the country, together with the peo- 
ple and cattle that were upon them. Every captain of a 
Macedonian company, or officer who had a command in 
the foreign troops, received battering engines from Eu- 
menes; and when he had taken the caſtle, he divided the 
ſpoil among his company, according to the arrears due 
to each particular man. This reſtored him the affections 
of the ſoldiers; inſomuch that when papers were found in 


his camp, diſperſed by the enemy, in which their generals 


promiſed a hundred talents and great honours to the man 
who ſhould kill Eumenes, the Macedonians were highly 
incenſed, and gave order that from that time he ſhould 
have a body guard of a thouſand othcer-like men “ always 


about him, who ſhould 1 watch by: turns, and be in 


Tu Hy. 
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waiting day and night. There was not a man who refuſed 
that charge; and they were glad to receive from Eumenes 
the marks of honour, which thoſe who were called the 
king's friends, uſed to receive from the hands of royalty. 
For he too was empowered to diſtribute purple hats and 
rich robes, which were conſidered as the principal gifts 
the kings of Macedon had to befttow. _ | 
Proſperity gives ſome appearance of higher ſentiments 
even to perſons of mean ſpirit, and we ſee ſomething of 


grandeur and importance about them in the elevation 


where Fortune has placed them. But he who is inſpired 
by real fortitude and magnanimity, will ſhow it molt by 
the dignity of his behaviour under loſſes, and in the moſt 
adverſe fortune. So did Eumenes. When he had loſt a 
battle to Antigonus in the territory of the Orcynians in 
Cappadocia, through the treachery of one of his officers, 
though he was forced to fly himſelf, he did not ſuffer the 


traitor to eſcape to the enemy, but took him and hanged 


him upon the ſpot. In his flight he took a different way 


from the purſuers, and privately turned round in ſuch a 
manner, as to regain the field of battle. There he en- 
ramped, in order to bury the dead; whom he collected, 
and burnt with the deor-polts of the neighbouring villages, 
The bodies of the officers and common ſoldiers were 
burnt upon ſeparate piles; and when he had raiſed great 
monuments of earth over them he decamped. So that 
Antigonus coming that way afterwards, was aſtoniſned at 
his firmneſs and intrepidity. 

Another time he fell in with the baggage of Antigonus, 
and could eafily have taken it, together with many per- 
ſons of free condition, a great number of flaves, and all 
the wealth which had been amaſſed in ſo many wars, and 
the plunder of ſo many countries. But he was afraid that 
his men, when poſſeſſed of ſuch riches and ſpoils, would 
think themſelves too heavy for flight, and be too effemi- 


nate to bear the hardſhip of long wandering from place to 


place; and yet time, he knew, was his principal reſource 
for getting clear of Antigonus. On the other hand, he 
was ſenſible it would be extremely difficult to Keep the 
Macedonians from flying upon the ſpoil, when it was ſo 
much within reach. - He therefore ordered them to refreſh 
themſelves, and feed their horſes, before they attacked 


- 


the enemy, In the mean time he privately ſent a meſſen- 
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er to Menander, who eleorted the baggage, to ac qusint 
him, & That Eumenes, in eonfideration of the TDD 
& which had ſubſiſted between them, adviſed him to : bg 
“ vide for his ſafety, and to retire as faſt as poſſibſe 
& from the plain, where he might eafily be ſurrounded, 
& to the foot of the neighbouring mountain, where tlie 
wa cavalry could not act, nor any troops fall upon hs 
rear." | 

Menander ſoon perceived his danger, and retired. Af. 
ter which, Eumenes ſent out his fcouts in the preſence of 
all the ſoldiers, and commanded the latter to arm and 
bridle their horſes, m order for the ek: The fcour: 
brought back an account that Menander had gained a ſi- 
ruation where he could not be taken. Hereupon Eumenes 
pretended great concern, and drew off his forces. We 
are told, that upon the report Menander made of th: 
affair to Antigonus, the Macedonians launched out in 
the praiſes of Eumenes, and began to regard him with 
an eye of Kindnefs, for acting ſo generous a part, when 
it was in his power to have enſlaved their children and 
diſhonoured their wives. The anſwer Antigouus gave 
them was this: „ Think not, my good friends, it was 
« for your ſake he let them go ; it was for his own. He 


„% did not chooſe to have 1o many ſhackles upon him, 


* when he deſigned to fly.“ 
After this, Eamencs, being forced to wander and fly 


from place to place, ſpoke to many of his ſoldiers to 


leave him; either out of care for their ſafety, or becauie 
he did not chooſe to have a body of men after him, who 
were too few to ſtand a battle, and too many to fly in pri- 
vacy. And when he retired to the caſtle of Nora *, on 
the confines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with only five 
hundred horſe and two hundred foot, there again he gave 
all ſuch of his friends free leave to depart, as did not 
like the inconveniencies of the place, and the meannets 
of diet , and diſmiſſed them with great marks f kind- 
neſs. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he 
formed that ſiege, invited him to a conference. Eumenes 
anſwered, “ Antigonus had many friends, and genera 
« to take his Place, 1 in caſe of accidents to hi mſelf; but 


It was only two hundred and fifty 7 paces in circumference, 
+ A hundred left him upon this oficr 
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the troops he had the care of, had none to command 
© or to protect them after him.” He therefore inſiſted 
that Antigonus ſnould fend hoſtages, if he wanted to treat 
with him in perſon, And when Antigonus wanted him to 
make his application to him firſt, as the greater man, he 
ſaid, While I am maſter of my ſword, I ſhall never 
« think any man greater than myſclt.” At laſt Antigo- 
nus lent his nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hoſtage, 
and then Eumenes came out to him. They embraced with 
great tokens of cordiality, having formerly been intimate 
friends and companions. 

In the conference, which laſted a 3 time, 
Eumenes made no mention of ſecurity for his own life, 
or of an amneſty for what was paſſed. Inſtead of that, he 
inſiſted on having the government of his provinces con- 
firmed to him, and contiderable rewards for his ſervices 
beſides: inſomuch that all who attended on the occaſion, 
admired his firmneſs, and were aſtoniſned at his greatnels 
of mind. | 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedonians 
ran to ſee Eumenes; for, after the death of Craterus, 
no man was ſo much talked of in the army as he. But 
Antigonus, fearing they ſhould offer him ſome violence, 
called to them to keep at a diſtance ; and when they till 
kept crowding in, ordered them to be driven off with 
tones. At laſt he took him in his arms, and keeping off 
the multitude with his guards, with ſome diffculty got 
him ſafe again into the caſtle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, A drew a line 
of circumvallation round the place, and having left a 
ſufficient number of troops to carry on the ſiege, he re- 
tired, The fort was abundaatiy provided with corn, 
water, and falt, but in want of every thing elſe requiſite 
for the table. Yet with this mean proviſion he furniſned 
out a cheerful entertainment for his friends, whom he in- 
vited in their turns; for he took care to feaion his provi- 
hoas with agreeable diſcourſe and the utmoſt cordiality, 
His appearance was, indeed, very engaging. His coun- 
tenance had nothing of a feroctous or war- worn turn, but 
was ſmooth and elegant; and the proportion of * kinbe 
was ſo excellent, that they might feem to have come from 

e chiſel of the ſtatuary. And though he was not very 
2 Rn he had a ſoft and perſuaſive way of ſpeaking, 
as we may conclude from his cpiſtles. 
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He obſerved, that the greateſt inconvenience to the 
garriſon was the narrowneſs of the ſpace in which they 
were confined, encloſed as it was with ſmall houſes, and 
the whole of it not more than two furlongs in circuit; 
ſo that they were forced to take their food without ex- 
erciſe, and their horſes to do the ſame. To remove the 
languor which is the conſequence of that want, as wel! 
as to prepare them for flight, if occaſion ſhould offer, he 
aſſigned a room fourteen cubits long, the largeſt in all 
the fort, for the men to walk in, and gave them orders 
gradually to mend their pace. As for the horſes, he tied 
them to the roof of the ſtable with ſtrong halters. Then 
he raiſed their heads and fore-parts by a pulley, till they 
could ſcarce touch the ground with their fore-feet, but, 


at the ſame time, they ſtood firm upon their hind-feet, 


In this poſture the grooms plied them with the whip and 
the voice; and the horſes, thus irritated, bounded fu- 


riouſly on their hind-feet, or ſtrained to ſet their fore- 


feet on the ground; by which efforts their whole body 
was exerciſed, till they were out of breath and in a 
foam. After this exerciſe, which was no bad one either 
for ſpeed or ftrength, they had their barley grven them 


boiled, that they might ſooner deſpatch, and better digeſt 


It, | | 

As the ſiege was drawn out to a conſiderable length, 
Antigonus received information of the death of Antipater 
in Macedonia, and of the troubles that prevailed there 
through the animoſities between Caſſander and Polyper- 
chon. He now bade adieu to all inferior proſpeRs, and 
graſped the whole empire in his ſchemes; in conſequence? 
of which, he wanted to make Eumenes his friend, and 
bring him to co-operate in the execution of his plan, 
For this purpoſe he ſent to him Hieronymus“, with pro- 
poſals of peace, on condition he took the oath that was 
offered to him. Eumenes made a correction in the oath, 
and left it to the Macedonians before the place to judge 
which form was the moſt reaſonable. Indeed, Antigonus, 
to ſave appearances, had ſlightly , mentioned -the roya! 
family in the beginning, and all the reit ran in his own 


* Hieronymus was of Cardia, and therefore a countryman of Eu- 
menes. He wrote the hiſtory of thoſe princes who divided Alex- 
ander's dominions among them, and of their ſucceſſors, 
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name. Eumencs, therefore, put Olympias and the princes 
of the blood firſt: and he propoſed to engage himſelf by 
oath of fealty not to Antigonus only, but us Olympizs, 
and the princes her children. This appearing to the Ma- 
cedonians much more conſiſtent with juſtice than the other, 
they permitted Eumenes to take it, and then raiſed the 
ſiege. They likewiſe ſent this oath to Antigonus, requir- 
ing him to take it on the other part. 

Mc an time Eumenes reftored to the appadoctar is all 

e hoftages k e had in Nora, and in eee furn. ty 

i n with hoſes 8, beaſts of burden, and ten He 
eviiected great pert of his foldiers who had Blperfea 
themſelves after his defeat, and were ſtraggling about the 
country. By this means he aſſembled near a thouſand 
horſe k, with which he marched off as faſt as poſſible ; 
rightly judging he had much to fear from Antigonus, 
For lat general not only ordered him to be beſieged 
again, and hut up with a circular wall, but, in his letters, 
expreſſed great reſentment againſt the LlaceConans for 
rdmitting the correction of the oath, | 

While Eumenes was flying from place to place, he re- 
ceived letters from Macedonia, in which the people de- 
ered their apprehenſions of the growing power of An- 
tigonus; and others from O! ympias, wherein ſhe invited 
him to come and take upon him the tuition and care of 
Alexander's fon, whoſe life ſhe conccived to be in danger. 
At the ſame time, Polyperchon and king Philip ſent him 
orders to carry on the war againſt Antig gonus with the 
forces in Cappadocia. They empowered bi im alſo to texe 
ive hundred talents out of the royal treaſure at Quinda +, 
for the re-eftabliſhment of his own affairs, and as och 
more as he ſnould judge neceſſary for the purpoſes of the 
war. Antigenes and Teutamus too, who commended the 
Ars ayraſpides, had directions to ſupport him. 


Thale officers, in 8 gave E umenes a Und 


* 


and ſealoufy they bed! in their T enten Nog I Ov much th hey 
diſdained to act under bim. Their envy he neee 

to 2 by not taking the money, which he told 3 
he did d not want. To remove their obſtinacy and ambi- 


* Diodorus Siculus ſays two thouſand. 
In Caria. 
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tion for the firſt place, was not ſo eaſy an affair; for 


though they knew not how to command, they were re- 
folved not to obey. In this caſe he called in the aſſiſtance 


of ſuperſtition, He ſaid, Alexander had appearcd to him 


m a dream, and ſhowed him a pavilion with royal furni. 
ture, and a throne in the middle of it, after which that 
prince declared, If they would hold their councils, and 
„ deſpatch buimeſs there, he would be with them, and 
„ proſper every meaſure and action which commenced 
« under his auſpices *.“ 

He eafily perſuaded. Antigeres and Teutamus to Feen ve 
he had this viſion. They were not willing to wait upd 
him, nor did he chooſe to diſhonour his commiſſion by 25 
ing to them. They prepared, therefore, a royal pas: ion, 
and a throne in it, which they called the throne of Alex. 
ander; and thither they repaired to conſult upon the mot 
important affairs, 

From thence they marched to the higher provinces * 


7 mo 


and, v pon the way, were joined by Peuceſtas, a friend of 


Furicnes, and other governors of provinces. Thus th 
MaceConians were greatly ſtrengthened, both in point of 
numbers, and in the moſt magnificent proviſion of ail the 


requiiites of war, But power and affluence had rendered 


the: e governors ſo urtracabple in ſociety, and ſo diſſolute 
in their way of living, ſince the death of Alexander, and 
they came together with a ſpirit of deſpotiſm, ſo nurſed 
by barbaric pride, that they ſoon became obnoxious to 
each other, and no ſort of harmony could ſubſiſt between 
them. Beſides, they flattered the Macedomans without 
any regard to decorum, and ſupplied them with money in 
ſuch a manner, for their entertainments and lacr; Bees, 
that, in a little time, their camp looked like a place ©: 
public reception for every ſcene of intemperance; and tho!z 


veterans were to be courted for military appointments, as 


the people are for their votes in a republic. 


* In conſequence of this, according to Diodorus, Eumenes pro- 
poſedito take a ſum out of the trea ſury, ſufficient for making a throne 
of gold; to place upon Kat throne the diadem, the ſce; tre and 
crown, and all the ocher enſigns of royalty belon-ing to that prince; 
that every morning a ſz crifice ſhould be offer: & him by all the 91- 
ficere: and that all orders ſhould be iſſued in his name. A fizeks 
oi pol: 7 {ſuitable to the genius of Eumencs. 
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Zumenes ſoon perceived that the new- arrived grandees 
deſpiſcd each other, but were afraid of him, and watche 
an opportunity to kill him. He therefore pretended he 
was in want of money, and borrowed large ſums of thoſe 

that hated him moſt *, in order that they might place ſome 
confidence in him, or at leaſt might give up their deſigns 
x 44 his life, out of regard to the money lent him. T hus 
found guards for himſelf, in the opulence of others; 
nk though men in general ſeck to ſave their lives by 
giving, he provided for his ſafety by receiving. 

While no danger was near, the Macedonians took bribes 
of all who wanted to corrupt them, and, like a kind of 
guards, daily attended the gates of thoſe that affected the 
command. But, when Antigonus came and encamped 
over aga: inſt them, and affairs called for a real general, 

Zumenes was applied to, not only by the ſoldiers, but 
the very grandees, who had taken ſo much ſtate upon 
them in time of peace and pleaſure, freely gave place to 
him, and took the poſt he aſſigned them without murmur- 

ing. Indeed, when Antigonus attempted to pals the river 
Palitigris, not one of the other officers who were appoint= 
cd to guard it, got any intelligence of his motions ; Eu- 
menes alone was at hand to oppoſe him; and he did it ſo 
effectually, that he filled the channel with dead bodies, 

nd made Cook thouſand priſoners, 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eumenes 

happened to be tick, ſtill more particularly ſhowed, that 

they thought others fit to direct in magnificent entertain- 
1 and the ſole emnities of peace, but that he was the 
021; perſon among them fit to lead an army. For, Peu- 
ccitas havin ng feaited them in a ſumptuous manner in 
Perfia, and given each man a ſheep for ſacrifice, hoped 
to be indulged with the command. A few days atter, as 
they were — ching againſt the enemy, Eumcnes was fo 
dangerouſly ill, that he was forced to Yo carried in a lit- 
ter, at ſome diſtance from the ranks, left his ret, which 
was very precarious, ſhould be diſturbed with the noiſe. 
They had not gone far, bet ore the enemy ſuddenly made 
their appearance, for they had pai Ted the intermediate 
hills, and were now del —— into the plain. The 
Lutre of their golden armour glitter! ing in the ſan, as 


* 
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they marched down the kill, the dehnte with their to. 
ers on their backs, and the purple veſts which the cavalry 
uſed to wear when they were advancing to the combat, 
ſtruck the troops that were to oppoſe them with ſuch fur- 
priſe, that the front halted, and called out for Eumenes; 
declaring that they would not move a ſep farther, if he 


had not the direction of them. At the fame time they 


grounded their arms, exhorted each other to ſtop, and in- 
ſiſted that their officers ſnould not hazard an engagement 
without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no ſooner heard this, than he advanced with 
the utmolt expedition, haſtening the ſlaves that carried the 
litter. He likewiſe opened the curtains, and ſtretched out 
his hand, in token of his joy. On the firſt ſiglit of the 
general of theu heart, the troops ſaluted him in the Ma- 
cedonian language, clanked their arms, and, with loud 
ſhouts, challenged the enemy to advance, thinking then m- 
ſelves invincible while he was at their head. 

Antigonus having learned from ſome priſoners, that 
Eumenes was fo extremely ill, that he was forced to be 


carried in a litter, concluded be ſhould find no great dif— 


ficulty in beating the other generals; and, therefore, 
haſtened to the attack. But when he came to reconnoitre 
the enemy's army, and ſaw in what excellent order it wa 

drawn up, he dd {till ſome time, ia ſilent e ee 
At laſt, ſpying the litter carried about, from one wing to 
the other, he laughed out aloud, as his manner was, and 
ſaid to his friends, Yon litter is the thing that pitches 
« the battle againſt us.” After this he immediately re- 


treated to his intrenchments *. 


There are ſome particulars in Diodorus, which de ſerve to be 


inſerted here. After the two armies were ſeparated, without com- 


ing to action, they encamped about three furlongs diſtance from cach 
other; and Antizonus ſoon inding the country where he lay fo much 
exhauſted, that it would be very Vifficult for him to ſubſiſt, ſent de- 
puties to the confederate army, to ſolicit them, eſpecially the go- 
vernors of provinces, and the old Macedonian corps, to deſert Eu- 


menes, and to join him; which, at this time, they rejected with the 


higheſt indignation. After the deputies were diſmiſſed, Eumenes . 


came into the -affembly, and delivered himſelf in the fol Lowes ing fa- 


ble: „“ A lion once falling in love with a young damſel, demanded 
« her in niarriage of her father. The father made anſwer, That he 
looked on ſuch an alliance as a great honour to his family, but 
« ſtood in fear of his claws and teeth, leſt, upon any triff ing diſpute 
© that might happen between them after marriage, he might exer- 

* ciſe them a little too haſtily upon his daughter, To remove this 
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The Macedonians had hardly recovered themſelves from 
:heir fears, before they began to behave again in a diſor- 
der g and mutinous manner to their officers, and ſpread 
themſelves over almoſt all the provinces of Gabene, for 
winter quarters; inſomuch, that the firſt were at the di- 
ance of a thoufand furlongs from the laſt, Antigonus 
being informed of this circumflance, moved back againſt 
them, without loſing a moment's time. He took a rug- 
ged road, that afforded no water, becauſe it was the 
borteſt; hoping, if he fell upon them while thus dif- 
perſed, that it would be impoſſible for their officers to aſ- 
lemble them, | | 

However, as ſoon as he had entered that deſolate coun- 
try, his troops were attacked with ſuch violent winds, 
and ſevere froſts, that it was difficult for them to proceed; 
and they found it neceſſary to light many fires. For this 
reaſon their march could not be concealed. The barba- 
rians, who inhabited the mountains that overlook the de- 
ſert, wondering what ſuch a number of fires could mean, 
ſent ſome perſons upon dromedaries to Peuceſtas, with an 
zecount of them. | 25 | | 

Peuceſtas, diſtracted with terror at this news, prepared 
for flight, intending to take with him ſuch troops as he 
could collect on the way. But Eumenes ſoon diſpelled 


© objection, the amorous lion cauſed both his nails and teeth to be 
© drawn immediately; whereupon the father took a cudgel, and 
- ſoon got rid of his enemy.” © This,” continued he, © is the very 
thing aimed at by Antigonus, who is liberal in promiſes, till he 
has made himſelf maſter of your forces, and then beware of his 
tecth and paws.” A few days after this, Eumenes having intel- 
| gence that Antigonus intended to decamp in the night, preſently 
racſied that his defign wes to ſeck quarters of refreſhment for his 
my in the rich diſtrict of Gabene. Je prevent this, and, at the 
{ume time to gain a paſſage into that covntry, he inſtructed ſome 
{\Cicrs to pretend they were deſerters, and ſent them into the camp 
vf Antigonus, where they reported that Fumenes intended to attack 
Lim in histrenches that very night. But while Antigenus's troops 
were under arms, Eumenes marched for Gabene, which, at length, 
Antigonus ſuſpected; and, having given proper orders to lis foot, 
marched immediately after him with his cavalry. Early in the morn- 
ing, ſrom the top of a hill, he diſcerned Eumenes, with his army, 
below; and Eumenes, upon fight of the cavalry, conciuding that 
the whole army of Antigonus was at hand, faced about, and diſpoſed 
nis troops in order to battle. Ihus Eumenes was deceived in his 
turn; and, as ſoon as Antigonus's infantry came up, a ſharp action 
followed, in which the victory ſeemed won and Joſt ſeveral times. 
At laſt, however, Antigonus had viſibly the worſt, being forced to 
*uhdraw, by long marches, into Media. Did. Sic. lib. xviii. 
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their fears and uneaſineſs, by promiſing ſo to impede Ale 


enemy's march, that they would arrive three days later 
than they were expected. Finding that they liſtened to 
him, he ſent orders to the officers to draw all the troop 


from their quarters, and aſſemble them with ſpeed. At 
the ſame time he took his horſe, and went with his col- 
leagues to ſeek out a lofty piece of ground, which might 
attrad the attention of the troops marching below. Ha. 
ving found one that anſwered his purpoſe, he meaſured it, 
and cauſed a number of fires to be lighted at pr = 4 inter- 


vals, ſo as to reſemble a camp. 


When Antigonus beheld thoſe fires upon che heights, 
he was in the utmoſt diſtreſs. For he thought the enemy 
were appriſed of his intention ſome time before, and 
were come to meet him. Not chooſing, therefore, with 
forces ſo haraſſed and fatigued with their march, to be 
obliged to fight troops that were perfectly freſh, and had 
wintered in agreeable quarters, he left the ſhort road, 
and led his men through the towns and villages ; giving 


them abundant time to refreſh themſelves. But when be 


found that no parties came out to gall him in his march, 
which is uſual when an enemy is near, and was informed, 
by the neighbouring inhabitants, that they had ſeen no 
troops whatever, nor any thing but fires upon the hills, 
he perceived that Eumenes had outdone him in point of 
generalſhip ; and this incenſed him ſo much, that he ad- 
vanced with a reſolution to try his ſtrength 1 in a pitched 
battle. 

Mean time the greateſt part of the forces repairing to 
Eumenes, 1 in admiration of his capacity, defired him to 
take the ſole command. Upon this, Antigenes and Teu- 


tamus, who were at the 4 0 of the Areyraſpides, were 


fo exaſperated with envy, that they formed a plot aga 
his life; and having drawn into it moſt of the 2 ; 
and generals, they conſulted upon a proper time and 


method to take him off. They all agreed to make uſe of 


him in the enſuing battle, and to aflaſſinate him imme— 
diately after. But Eudamus, maſter of the Went, 
and Phidimus, privately informed Eumenes of their re- 
ſolutions; not our of any kindneſs or benevolent regard, 
but becauſe they were afraid of oſing the money tw bey 
had lent him. He commended them for the honour with 
winch they behaved, and retired to his tent. There he 


told his friends, That he lived among a herd of ſavage 
3 


EUMENEsS. 


Co 


8 
* beaſts,“ and immediately made his will. After which, 
he deſtroyed all his papers, leſt, after his death, charges 
and impeachments ſhould ariſe againſt the perſons wio 


wrote them in conſequence of the tecrets difcovered 


there. He then conſidered, whether he ſhould put the 
enemy in the way of gaining the victory, or take his 
flight through Media and Armenia into Cappadocia; but 


he could not fix upon any thing while his friends ſtayed 


with him. After revolving various expedients in his mind, 
which was now almoſt as changeable as his fortune, he 
drew up the forces, and endeavoured to ammate the 
Greeks and the barbarians. On the other hand, the phalanx 
and the Argyraſpides bade him be of good courage, al- 
luring him, that the enemy would not ſtand the encoun- 
ter. For they were veterans who had ſerved under Phi- 
lip and Alexander, and, like fo many champions of the 
ring had never had a fall to that day, Many of them 
were ſeventy years of age, and none leſs than fixty. So 
that when they charged the troops of Antigonus, they 
cried out, © Villains, you fight againſt your fathers!” 
Then they fell furiouſly upon his infantry, and foon 
7outed them. Indecd, none of the battalions could ſtand 
the ſhock, and the moſt of them were cut in pieces upon the 
pot. But though Antigonus had ſuch bad ſucceſs in this 
quarter, his cavalry were victorious, through the weak 
and daſtardly behaviour of Peuceſtas, and took all the 
baggage. Antigonus was a man who had an excellent 
preſence of mind on the moſt trying occaſions, and here 
the place and the occaſion befriended him. It was a plain 
open country, thre ſoil neither deep nor hard, but, like 
the ſea-ſhore, covered with a fine dry ſand, which the 
trampling of io many men and horſes, during the action, 
reduced to a ſmall white duſt, that, like a cloud of lime, 
carkened the air, and intercepted the profpect ; fo that it 
was caly for Antigonus to take the baggage unperceived. 

After the battle was over, Teutamus ſent ſome of his 
corps to Antigonus, to deſire him to reftore the baggage. 
He told them, he would not only return the Argyraſpides 
their baggage, but treat them, in all reſpe&s, with the 


greateit kindneſs, provided they would put Eumenes in 


tus hands. The Argyraſpides came into that abominable 


meaſure, and agreed to deliver up that brave man alive 


to his enemies, In purſuance of this ſcheme, they ap 
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proached him unſuſpected, and planted themſelves about: 
him. Some lamented the loſs of their baggage ; ſome 
deſired him to aſſume the ſpirit of victory, which he had 
gained; others accuſed the reſt of their commanders, 
Thus watching their opportunity, they fell upon him, took 
away his ſword, and bound his hands behind him with his 
own girdle, | 5 

Nicanor was ſent by Antigonus to receive him. But, 
as they led him through the midſt of the Macedonians, 
he deſired firſt to ſpeak to them; not for any requeſt he 
had to make, but upon matters of great importance to 
them. Silence being made, he aſcended an eminence, 
and ſtretching out his hands, bound as they were, he ſaid: 
What trophy, ye vileit of all the Macedonians! what 
* trophy could Antigonus have wiſhed to raiſe, like this 
** which you are railing, by delivering up your general 
bound? Was it not baſe enough to acknowledge your- 
fſelves beaten, merely for the fake of your baggage, as 
if victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and 
% not upon the points of your ſwords; but you mult 


„ allo ſend your general as a ranſom for that baggage ? 


% For my part, though thus led, I am not conquered ; 


«« J have beaten the enemy, and am ruined by my fel. 
« low-ſoldiers, But I conjure you by the god of armies“, 
* and the awful deities who preſide over oaths, to kill 
% me here with your own hands. If my life be taken 
„by another, the deed will ſtill be yours. Nor will Anti- 
% gonus complain, if you take the work out of his hands; 
„for he wants not Eumenes alive, but Eumenes dead. 
„ If you chooſe not to be the immediate inſtruments, 
© looſe but one of my hands, and that ſhall do the buſi- 
« neſs, If you will not truſt me with a ſword, throw me 
„bound as I am to wild beaſts, If you comply with 
« this laſt requeſt, I acquit you of all guilt with reſpect 
4% to me, and declare you have behaved to your general 
like the beſt and honeſteſt of men.“ 
The reſt of the troops received this ſpeech with ſighs 
and tears, and every expreſſion of forrow ; but the Argy- 
raſpides cried out, * Lead him on, and attend not to 
« his triflirg, For it is no ſuch great matter, if an exe- 


_* crable Cherſonchian, who has haraſſed the Macedo- 


* jupiter. 
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ce nians with infinite wars, have cauſe to lament his fate; 
„ as it would be, if the beſt of Alexander's and Plulip's 
« ſoldiers ſhould be deprived of the fruit of their labours, 
«© and have their bread to beg in their old age. Aud 
e have not our wives already paſſed three nights with ou 
enemies?“ 80 laying they drove him forw ard: 

ntigonus, fearing e bad conſeq; uence from the 
crowd (for there was not a man left in his camp p), ſent out. 
ten of his beſt elephants, and a corps of {pearmen, who 
were Medes and Parthians, to keep them off. He could 
not bear to have Eumenes brought 1 into his preſence, be- 
cauſe of the former friendly connections there had been 
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ſave him. But all the other officers inſiſted that he ſhould 


be put to death, and urged Antigonus to give directions for 
it. 

One day, we are told, Eumenes aſked his keeper, 
On „archus, 80 Why Antigonus, nom he had, got its 
1 itch him, or 9 releufe 118 2 N 
anſwered, in a contemptuous manner, That in the 8 


8 


„ tle, and not now, he could Have DEER. 10 ready t 
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; meet death. To * Hich Ei am 1 $i TS epliè 66 By ea 
© ven I was ſo! Ak thoſe who ventured to en gage me, 


6 if I was not. I do not know that I met with a better 
man than myſelf. “, Well,” ſaid Onomarchus, no 
you have found a better man than yourſelf, why do not 
* you patiently wait his time:“ | 

When Antigonus nad retoived upon his death, he gave 
orders that he ſhould have no kind of food. By this means 
in 28 or three days time, he bega n to draw. near his end: 
Aud then Antigonus, being obliged to decamp upon fone 
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indden emergency, fent in an executioner to deſpatch him. 
The body he delivered to his friends, allowing them to 
burn it honourably, and to collect the aſhes into a 
lilver urn, in order to cheir being ſent to his wife and 
children. | 

Thus died Eumenes: And divine juſtice did not go far 
to ſeek inſtruments of vengeance againſt the officers ® and 
zoidiers who had betraved him. Antigonus himſelf de- 
teſting the Ar gyraſpicdæs as impious and ſavage wretches, 
ordered Ibyrtius, governor oo” Arachoſia , under whoſe 

direction he 455 SET to take every method to deſtroy 
he m; ſo that not one of them might return to M. acedonia, 
ar Tet his eyes upon the Grecian lea. 


SERTORIUS AND EUMENES 


COM F AR ED. 


M6 
JIIE SAE are the moſt remarkable particulars which 
hiſtory has given us concerning Eumenes and 18 
ius. And now to come to the unf ron? We 
lerve, fixit, that though they were both ſtrangers, aliene, 
and exiles, they had, to the end of their days, the com- 
mand of many warlike nations, and great and reſpectable 
armies. Sertorius, indeed, has this "advantage, that Bis 
fellow. warriors ever freely gave up the command to him 
on account of his ſuperior merit; whereas many diſputed 
he poſt of konour with Earns and it was his actions 
cniy that obtained it for him. The officers of Herter us 
were an. bi tious to have him at their head; but thoſe who 
ated under Eumenes, never had e to him, til ex- 
perience 120 ſhowed them their own incapacity, and the 
necellity of employing another. 
The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spaniards 
nd Lufitanians who for many years had been ſubject to 


* Antigenus, commander in chief of the Silver Sie! 3 was, by 
der of Ar tigonus, put in a coffin, and burnt alive. Eudamus, Cet- 
anus, and man Y cthers of the enemies of Funenes, experienced a 


+ 4 province of Parthia, near BaQriana, 
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Rome; the other was a Cherſoneſian, and commanded 
the Macedonians, who had conquered the whole world. 
It ſhould be conſidered too, that Sertorius the more eaſily 
made his way, becauſe he was a ſenator, and had led ar- 
mies before; but Eumenes, with the diſreputation of 
naviig been only a a ſecretary , ratled himſelf to the firit mi- 
utary employments. Nor had Lumenes op 8 75 ad- 
vantages, but greater Impediments alſo in the road to bo- 
nour. Numbers opp oled him 'openty, and as dh formed 
private deſigns againſt lits life; whereas no man ever op- 
poted Sertorius in public, and it was not till towards the 
laſt, that a few of his own party entered upon a private 


{cheme to deſtroy him. The dangers of Sertorius were 
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war, and had a native ſpirit of contention; Sertorius 
loved peace and tranquility, The former might have 

ved in great ſecurity and honour, if he v ould: not have 
ſtood in the way of the great; but he rather choſe to 
tread for ever in the uneaſy paths of power, though he 
had to fight every Rep he took: the latter would gladly 
have withdrawn from the tumult of public affairs; but 
was forced to continue ie war, to defend himielf againſt 


E 3. reitleſs perſecutors. For Antigonus would have taken 
picature in employ: 2 it he would have give 
up the diſpute for 1 ſuperior! ty, and been content with the 
lation next to his; whereas Pompey would not grant 


l 

Sertorius his requeſt to live a private citizen. Hence, the 
one voluntarily engaged in war, for the. lake of gainin 
the chief com mand; he other involuntarily took th 
command, becaule he could not live in peace. Eumenes, 
ther efore, in his paſſion for the camp, ae e ambition 
to fafety; Sertorius was an able Warrior, but employe 
his talents on ly for t! 


Px 5 


Ch \ 


2 


the larety of his Perſon, The one was 


i 
not apprized of his 1 impend ing fate; the other expected 
his every moment. The one had the candid pr aiſe of 


confidence in his friends; the other incurred the cenſure 
of weakneſs ; for he would have fled “, but could not. 


Upon notice of the intention of his enemies to deſtroy him after 
the battle, he Ecliberated whether he ſhould give up the victory to 
Antigonus, or tetire into Cappadocia, 
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The death of Sertorius did no diſhonour to his life; he 
{uffered that from his fellow-ſoldiers Which the enemy 
could not have effected. Eumenes could not avoid his 
chains, yet after the indignity of chains *, he wanted to 
live; fo that he could neither eſcape death, nor meet it 
as he ought to have done; but, by haviig recourſe to 
mean applications and entreaties, put his mind in the 
power of the man who was only maſter of his body. 


This does not appear from Plutarch's account of him. He on. 
ly deſired Antigonus either to give immediate orders for his exocu- 
tion, or to ſhow his generoſity in releaſing him. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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The death of Sertorius did no diſhonour to his life; he 
| ſuffered that from his fellow-ſoldiers which the enemy 
could not have effected. Eumenes could not avoid his 
chains, yet after the indignity of chains *, he wanted to 
live; fo that he could neither eſcape death, nor meet it 
as he ought to have done; but, by having recourſe to 
mean applications and entreaties, put his mind in the 
power of the man who was only maſter of his body. 


* This does not appear from Plutarch's account of him. He on- 
ly deſired Antigonus either to give immediate orders for his execu- 
tion, or to ſhow his generoſity in releaſing him. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 
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